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A. DE TRABADELO. 


Officier de I'Instruction Publique. Professor of Singing, Paris. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 
RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
upils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“T declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer 
(Signed) Pror.G B. LAMPERTI. 
Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 





Mrs. 


June 17, 1890. 
NTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 


Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 

Vocal Teacher, 
pé 118 East 26th Street, New York. 
WM. H. RIEG ER, 


TENOR- ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Seerapmes and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOL F GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, Ate 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Staging sae Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New Y fork. — 











Thursdays. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments Special advantages for the study of 


church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street, New York, 








Residence Studio: 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatoryin Berlin 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
‘*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WM Mason 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTure, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous Method for Voice Development. 




















Pupils prominent everywhere, Interpretation 
lessons, Mondays, 2 m4 4. Visitors admitted. 
Send for prosvectu 





THE VIRA, tio West 39th St., New York, 





Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST ann TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT Masters 1N GERMANY. 


The Strathmore, 
1672 | Broadway, New York. 
MIss Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


_— | Studio, 
W. 14th Street, New York. 


Studio: 


Tuesdays and Pridave. 


CARL Le VINSEN,__ 
Vocal! Instruction 
Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 
G. WARING STEBBIN 


Pupil of ALEXANDRE GU mane. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 











MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street. New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 





Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 
TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 





PAUL 











Address 70 West 95th Street, New York 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sule Authorized Representative in America. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
472 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 2 


TOEDT, 


New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor, 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 
LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 

















PERRY AVE 


Opera—Oratorio— Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera, 
Studios: {= West 59th Street, New York. 
1858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklvn. N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO-— og AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


136 oa Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 








Studio: 


Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST ano TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


Studio: The wags ce 
72 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MARTIN 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
E Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CELL i, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 34d Street, New York. 


Mme, MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New w York 


FRA! RAN NCIS FISCHER POW ERS, _ 
BARITONE. 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. M 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Restdence and Studio: 
53h Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. ¥. 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 187 5th Avenue, New York. 


Universitv Connection. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1. Recommended 
by Monsieur J Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pups! and assistant. Address 421 West 
7th Street, New York Citv 


I. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 
MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analvsis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St., New York. 


Dr. dr. CARL 
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NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinwav Hall. 109 East 14th St..New York City. 


Mr. ‘SIEGMU ND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio: 53 East 50th Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
22 West 34th Street. New York City. 


AD. 





Address - 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated per contract. 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 





culture. Good 


Studio: 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street. New York. 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI. Directors, 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
atl 5th Avenue, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





ea Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 





Instruction. 








Miss ALICE GARRIG GUE, 


INSTRUCTION, 






VoOcaL 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in E urope. Will resume October 1. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 






























































































A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivalsand Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, | New York. 


RICHARD T, PERCY, © 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 





Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Uncer the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paui’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
or Breathing.”’ _Address_ by mati 29 Vesey Street. Street 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, __ 





Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 


500 U nion Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 


Contralto 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouby. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 1423 Broadwav, or H. M 
Hirschberg, 46 West 15th Street, New York. 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 

Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. % 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., New York 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


Voice Culture (Laborde method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Ww ashington Avenue, Brooklyn 
MR. TORREY * ’. HULL, 


— 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA pb'ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist 


Address 133 West Sith Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, 
& Grau Opera Co.), e 
Vocal Instruction. 
The Florence. 
109 East 18th Street, 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Piano, Organ— Harmony 
New York. 


bbev 


Private Studio: 
New York 


Instruction 

Studio, 212 West 69th Street, 

Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, I 

Mezzo-Soprano. ‘ 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. A 
Italian Method. 

123 West 39th Street, New York City 

Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, i 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


Pa. 








CAROLINE MABEN 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. ° 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- ' 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder q 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on , ° 


voice production 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 






















REPUTATION 





TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
122 West 85th Street, New York City 
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Boston. 


Paris. 


Paris. 





London, E ngland. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
‘ 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


F, W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 


Tenor. 
Song Recitals— Voice Culture. 
820 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 
THe DAuDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston. 
JoserH EMILe DAUDELIN, Director _ 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. EDNA HALL, 


Over Tone Vocal Method, 
206 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


























COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


‘EUGENE GIGOUT, 


Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 

Study of the Masters —ancient and modern. 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Cirgan for use of students. 
in class or separately. Oct. 1 to Aug. 1. 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


reeaice for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
oached. ed 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
spéaks English, German and Spenish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


Maz. EM. AMBRE- BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Weclamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Mont. 
74. Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE VOR PRAcTIce. 

Hearings im costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 




















CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, 252 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


E L IOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
___ Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 


Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston. 








H. G. TUCKER 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 1538 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY. 


Bags— Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boy iston Street, Boston. 


MISS WYATT, 


Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method, 
Studio 24. 162 Boylston St., Boston. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 8 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATR# In STUDIO. 

11>” Rue de Milan, Paris. 





MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


———- PANG .——— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 
Cc and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue St. Petersbourg. 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian = 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English. French, Spanish 
34 Place &r. Georges, Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
__ 41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


ENGLISH To FRENCH. a aameey Style. 
RANSLATIO 


JEAN DUTILLEUL (’Avalon), 


State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers. 


Sb Rue Montesquieu, ASNIERES, FRANCE. 


Madame BERTRAM], 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de V 
Method Garcia sivenate: Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Haléevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 
Method Viardot-Garcia. 
86 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


























American comfort guaranteed the vear 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted on 
the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 
he language spoken will be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Staging, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoro eabier Soman 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates, 
One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of ° rienced 
artists. Resident pupilstaken. For terms, &c., address 


Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Steinway Pianos used in this institution 








Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 
Ist Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
LILLIAN “SHATTUCK, 
er of so ™ 


ANNE GILBRETH CRO 


Teacher ny — 
Pierce Building. Copley Square, Boston. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano, 


Concerts—Recitals—Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building. Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building. Boston. 
STE 3PHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Genterin, Teacher of Singing, 
62 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON STACK, 
Lyric Soprano, Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ANNA MILLER Woop, 


Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing Concerts, Recitals. 
untington Avenue, Boston. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF DF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State 
LEADING MUSICAL nor decthen nang 
OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 


R. Huntingtom Woodman, Princifal Organ Dott 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin 
Residence Department for pupils from a die 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORE, 
Mrs. EvizaBetTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specteliy recommended by William Shake- 
spere, Lond 
OCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: lh, 12 a tolP.m 
3 Hast “ist Street, New York. 
J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor. 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 12 East 116th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
_Steinway Hall, New York. — 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Accompanist-—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New York. 

















BOSTON. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 
17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


WATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINQER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For Terms for Conducting address St james’ 








Established by the Corporation of Londen, 1880, 
Princifai—Sik JOSEPH BARNBY. 

Adi brapetan of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 

Improvisation, Assompeny tng, ses Singi 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Chora Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

_ Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 

1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 











Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKL. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
mw Eigin A Avenue, London, W. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Ear!’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LonDon, 8, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


vr — PTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


¢ best means of advert versiging, coy vitinn cemmenet wip 
Aue. in a" fond, Ire! = <a ~yy A 
terms wi orw upoo ication to t 
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(JONCERT [}IRECTION | AYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI, 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cabies: “ Lisst, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address; Musik wolf, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Mall, Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
nage. Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
e. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Prineipal Agency for Musie Teachers. 








Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist. St., New York. 


Apply for Catalogues. 





Piano Technic. 


Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically, 








The Oxford, Boston. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF ‘96 and ‘O97. 
Students can enter atanytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897. 


--«» OUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. 

Advanced Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance. 


Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
School literature can be had by applying to the Director, 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West igth Street, New York. 
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OQ” Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 
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CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 


Chicago. 








J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Stupi0, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 
801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, Ix. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS, 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Curcaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
OratTorio—ConcerT—Sonc RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago .Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST.: 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Halli,  hicago 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 














34 Monroe Street, Cutcaco, IL. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College. 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, ¥. ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 

Louis Falk, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directers. 

WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANR, 

Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 








THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST, 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


Lecture Recitals on Medieval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





Mapame DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1, 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan, Italy. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘“‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
« “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspond } in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 








Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 
First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 
For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 


Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. .. » SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago Conservatory of Musi, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . Piane. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vecal. 
CLARENCE aa" i len aie 


8. E. Bars) ~ . . « . « Wisin, 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAHOGAN Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


teed MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and smearaae Work. 
Autographic and 


Book Printing. 














Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 





Have you seen our —s 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ae ———_ 1 f not, send for it. 


o/7» Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices :; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit. Mich. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Armalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt; Voca! 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 1290 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuHorovucH Musicat EDUCATION AFTER THE METHODs OF FoREMOST 
EvuRoOpEAN CONSERVATORIES, 














Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Oincinnati, Ohio. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Flocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 





Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and (olleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School) 


DREASDAN, GHRMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihiman, Music Director 
Hopner, Organist Janséen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Pro- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, 8S. W. 

Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History}, 
FEeLix DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIN, 
A. PaPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
PoENITz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV Hol - 
LAENDER, WILLY N.CKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), etc , ete. 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
¢@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 

Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to1 P.M. 

On Sept. 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 











of the Conservatory. 
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follows: 
Fantaisie Op. 16.......ccccscsccccccccssccescococces oh leas .F. Schubert 
Préludes, op. 28 No 4, op. 28 No, 3.... )} 

| Mazeurka, op. 50, No. 8..........+++- gh PE "a 

| Valse, op. 84, No. 1... cccseccsererscess { YP 
Scherzo, OP. B....0.0.0.00 severerceses J 

eee eee Ss 
Lae Gite im Gondols.....00..ccccsccccovdcccasccossceccoccece Rossini-Liszt 
GU GONNMI iiss SS ive cacitcvcesSectebescceddvcccedocdceve Schubert-Liszt 
Polonaise E major..........-sseccsersscessceens ee eee 


At the Singakademie I found of course a crowded hall, 
| and as usual a most enthusiastic audience. Proceedings 
had opened with the Beethoven B flat string quartet, from 
op. 18, of which work I only heard the tender melanconia, 





GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 3, 1896. { 


Bre is Election Day in the United States, 


‘ one ottnagh ‘ on the utmost confidence is ve sweep- | heavenly, beauties is Schubert's G major string quartet, 
ing majority for McKinley I am almost as excited and | op. 161, which is nevertheless very rarely performed. I 


anxious about the result as if I were in New York and don't remember that I saw it on any New York chamber 
not in a quiet, well behaved, orderly place like Berlin, 


over 3,600 miles away from the scene of action. Under the 
circumstances it isa hard job to make yourself sit down 
and work. Still it has to be done, and so here goes. Last 
night, after the first Wagner Society concert, I met a 
party of Americans, and in the conversation that ensued 
Wagner and Strauss were soon forgotten and McKinley 
became the all absorbing topic. It was then that I offered 
a bet of a quart bottle of Pommery Greno against a glass 
of Berlin Weissbier that McKinley would be elected. 
Nobody took me -up, although the odds I was willing to 
lay are equal to about 130 to 1, and sol feel sure Mc. will 
If, however, anybody had taken 
me up I would now feel doubtful of the outcome of the 
election, for I have never yet won an election bet, except 


have a ‘‘ walk-over.”’ 


once for a silk hat, and that I did not wear when I got it. 


** * 


Musically the week was a less exciting one than politi- 
cally, in which latter regard the anticipation of the result | 
of to day’s election and Bismarck’s letting the cat out of 


the bag in the matter of a former secret treaty between 


Germany and Russia, that existed without the knowledge 


of the Triple Alliance, kept the Berlin newspapers and 
people pretty busy talking. 


The opening night (Tuesday of last week) I gave up to 


a Frenchman with a German name, Victor Staub, from 
Paris, whom I had heard previously at the Rubinstein 
prize competition a year ago last spring. He created the 
same impression upon me now that he did then, viz., the 
one that he did not deserve the Rubinstein prize, which 
likewise he did not get. He came, however, dangerously 
near receiving or at least splitting it with Lhévinne, the 
ultimate winner. There were two factions among the 
judges, the one headed by Safonoff, the director of the 
Moscow Imperial Conservatory, who, together with Busoni, 
was in favor of the Russian Lhévinne, and the other one 
headed by Klindworth, who, with Diémer and some of the 
other French judges, was for Staub. I believe the cool 
headed and entirely unbiased jurors, Dr. Otto Neitel, 
from Cologne, and the two Hameriks (Asger, from Balti- 
more, and his Scandinavian brother), threw the balance 


in favor of Lhévinne, and they were without a doubt right | 


in their judgment. 


Staub is a very superficial player. I don’t blame him so | 


much for getting out in that nightmare fugue from the 
Chammerklavier sonata, although it might be argued that 
a fellow who comes all the way from Paris to Berlin to 
perform Beethoven's op. 106 should have thoroughly | 
memorized it. But he also had another serious slip of 
memory in the Chopin F minor ballad, and here it was 
wellnigh unpardonable. The program was just as unre- 
liable as the performer, for it mentioned Chopin’s C minor 
mazurka, while he played the one in B flat minor, and it 
gave us a nocturne in F minor, while he performed the 
one in the same major key. Such trifles evidently were 
not noticed by some of the Berlin critics, for they give and 
criticise the program as printed. 

Particularly noticeable was the lack of feeling in these 
Chopin selections, and also in Schumann's Nachtstiick, 
while the same composer's Traumeswirren and the Liszt 
Waldesrauschen and Campanella études were given with 
good fingers, but without pregnancy of rhythm or 
dynamics. 

The audience at the Singakademie treated the French- 
man kindly, but gave no sign of and had no cause for the 
display of overwhelming enthusiasm. 


**# # 


Of Slivinski’s fourth recital I heard only the Beethoven 
E flat sonata, from op. 31, as I did not want to miss too 
great a portion of the simultaneous second chamber music 
evening of the Joachim Quartet. 

Beethoven is not Slivinski’s forte; still he played the 
two interior movements of the sonata very gracefuily and 
with a good deal of color and variety of dynamic shading. 
On the whole, however, I should have preferred to have 


a short but beautiful adagio, which leads into the gay 
finale, one of the most pleasing last movements ever 
written. 

A work which conains many, and some of them even 


music program during seventeen years of my sojourn 
there. The reason is the exceedingly great technical 
difficulty of a good performance, more especially of the 
last movement, which indeed requires four virtuosi of no 
mean order. Very few violinists outside of Joachim would 
care to undertake to play the leader's part, and yet the 
task, if solved satisfactorily, amply repays the performer 
for his trouble. The audience of the Joachim Quartet 
evenings, which is probably one of the most musical and 
cultured audiences that could be found anywhere on the 
globe, seemingly appreciated the work and its remarkably 
fine reproduction to the fullest extent, and after the 
exquisite scherzo in B minor the applause was so long and 
persistent that I expected a repetition of the movement, 
which Joachim, however, did not grant. 

The third work on this interesting program was 
| Brahms’ also not over frequently heard string quintet, 
| op. 88, in F major, in the performance of which Herr 

Andreas Moser, one of the Hochschule teachers, took the 
second viola part without in so doing jeopardizing the ex- 
ceptionally fine ensemble. This is the best I can say for 
him. In tone quality and quantity, however, he is not on 
a level with the other members of the celebrated organiza- 
tion. 


*2 


In the race for renown which last year was run with 

| nearly equally good results between those two remarkable 
violinists, Petschnikoff ‘and Burmester, the latter now 
| seems destined to take a decided lead. Anyhow, Petsch- 
nikoff’s first appearance this year with the Beethoven con- 

certo at the first Philharmonic concert ended in almost a 
| disaster, while Willy Burmester, who gave a concert of 
| his own at the Philharmonie last Thursday night, won a 
| most glorious battle. He did not, however, conquer with 

the Beethoven concerto, for in this work he came as near 
scoring a fiasco as did Petschnikoff, although his tone and 
style are more manly and forcible than those of the Rus- 
sian. But his conception also was too much that of the 

virtuoso, and not broad and musicianly enough. I wonder 
| why it is that just the Beethoven concerto is the stumbling 
| block of so many in all other works admirable violinists. 
| It cannot be the fault of the technic, for there are a good 
| many more difficult violin concertos in existence than is 
| the Beethoven. Possibly it is because most of the per- 
| formers try so very hard to put an extra dose of grandeur 
into the conception, interpretation, reading or whatever 
you want to call it of this work, and thereby they lose 
| that simplicity which forms the main charm of Joachim’s 
reproduction of the Beethoven concerto, a performance 
for which he has become famous, and in which so far he 
stands unsurpassed. Burmester in the Beethoven con- 
certo was decidedly not himself, at least not in the first 
two movements, in which even his technic and his usually 
accurate ear forsook him at moments. The finale was 
much more brilliant, of course, but still even in that Bur- 
mester was not yet at his best. 

He seemed like a different man, however, when he 
tackled the seventh and best violin concerto of Spohr, and 
truly I don’t know how this work could ever be better 
performed than it was on this occasion. This was true 
Spohr playing, and must have gladdened the heart of 
every connoisseur in the large hall. 

The audience is reported to have gone wild over Bur- 
mester’s extraordinary virtuoso display in his own ar- 
rangement of Paganini’s outrageous Witches’ Dances. I 
did not hear it, for I dislike Paganini, and consequently 
I left in good season to catch the fag end of another 
concert. 


*e# 


This was Miss Lizzie Sondermann’s song recital in 
Bechstein Hall, of which I heard the last four or five 
Lieder from Schumann's cycle Dichterliebe. I am candid 
enough to say that I was not particularly sorry that I had 
missed so much of the first part of the program. 

The lady, who hails from Dresden, has evidently be- 


| heard him in the remainder of his program, which was as | maintained most of the mannerisms of her former métier. 


and she accompanies her vocal utterances with gestures, 
mimic byplay, and attempts at dramatic effects which 
are not at all well adapted for the concert platform, and 
are least of all suited to the best ‘‘ rendering "’ of Schu- 
mann’s songs. 

I should more or less willingly forgive these minau 
deries and extravaganzas if the lady would atone for them 
through the possession and display of an unusually fine 
voice. Her soprano, however, if it ever amounted to 
much, is now passée, thin and threadbare, and so there 
was nothing left for me to admire except the piano accom- 
paniments of Herr Karl Pretzsch, of Dresden, which were 
most musical, feinfiihlig and intelligent. 


se 


On Friday night, at the Concertsaal, I heard first a 
small portion of a joint vocal recital by Miss Hedwig 
Meyer and Mr. Hans Kruenitz. 

A little of it went a great way with me, for the ‘soprano 
was dreadful and sang flat, and the tenor was in every 
way her equal. The latter takes the trouble to inform me 
by postal card that he was indisposed and suffering from 
acold, and that hence he begs indulgence. Well, we'll 
let him have it-and say no more about him. 

A singer of a different stamp is Hermann Gura, of 
Munich, the son of the celebrated Eugen Gura, and a 
veritable chip of the old block. 

Two years ago young Gura sang here, after an escapade 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the assumed name of Andrew, 
when I heard him and was much impressed with his fine, 
manly baritone voice, and his forceful though still a bit 
unruly style and temperament. Now Gura appeared 
under his right name, and showed himself worthy of its in- 
heritance. It is wonderful how the timbre of his voice 
and his delivery remind one of old Gura. I stood fora 
little while outside of Bechstein Hall, not caring to enter 
until the singer had finished Schubert's Greisengesang, 
and without being able to see the man I was doubly struck 
by the resemblance of the voice to that of his father. 

After Schubert young Gura sang two of E. E. Tau- 
bert’s Lieder, of which the well-known and powerful 
Gebet was appreciated by the audience, while the preced- 
ing song, No. 4, from op. 52, was set to so lecherous a text 
by Ferd. Gregorovius that its selection for public rendi- 
tion seems not a very fortunate one. 

Four ‘Loewe ballads, Der Schatzgraeber, Die Lauer, 
Erlkoenig, and the very humorous Hochzeitslied, are 
among the best of the elder Gura's standard offerings, and 
the son could not obliterate the memory of the father, 
whose powers of characterization are riper and much more 
varied. Still Hermann Gura captivated with them his 
audience, who applauded most vigorously, and induced 
the concert giver to add as an encore Loewe’s Archibald 
Douglas, the gem of his father’s repertory. Douglas he 
pronounced, like most of the other German baritones, like 
Dooglas. 

The chief interest of the audience was centred in the 
second half of the program, which consisted of seven 
Lieder by Richard Strauss, which the Munich composer 
and court conductor accompanied in person. 

The following were the selected Lieder: 


Seitdem dein Aug’ in meines schaute, op. 17, No. 1 

Breit’ iber mein Haupt dein schwarzes Haar, op. 19, No. 2 
Ein blauer Sommer, op. 31, No. 1. 

Wenn, op. 31, No. 2. 

Himmelsboten zu Liebchens Himmelbett, op. 32, No. 5 
Traum d. die Dammerung, op. 29, No. 1. 

Wie sollten wir geheim se halten, op. 19, No. 4. 


I should not advise any but the most musical of singers 
to attempt the delivery of these Lieder. The earlier ones, 
from op. 17 and 19, might be sung with success, for they 
are still surprisingly melodic for an ultra-modern com- 
poser like Strauss, who in reality is the most important 
as well as the most gifted of the Wagner epigones. In 
the op. 31 and 32 Lieder, however, quaint and surprisingly 
harmonizations are the main charm of the Lieder, the 
Melos becoming more and more short-breathed, while the 
Stimmung (mood painting) is made the main object of 
the composer’s efforts. In the attaining of it lies also the 
chief charm of the compositions, the transcendental 
colors, individual mood characterization of each song, and 
above all the novel harmonic progressions in which they 
abound, making us forget or not miss the almost total ab- 
sence of melody. Best of ali are the songs with a hu- 
morous flavor, thus Himmelsboten zu Liebchen’s Him- 
melbett, which winds up with the more realistic than 
merely suggestive lines: 


Schaut fiir mich an die gelben Haar, 

Ihr HAlslein blank, ihr Aeugtein klar ; 
Kiisst ihr fir mich den rothen Mund, 
Und wenn sie’s leid’t,—die Briistlein rund 


The last line is portrayed admirably, cleverly, in the 
music, and the composer tries to augment the realism of it 
by ordering the singer to give the phrase con gusto. Well, 
young Gura obeyed orders, and the effect was the desired 
one. Horribly difficult isthe song Wenn . . . which 











longed once upon a time to the operatic stage. She has 





starts in F sharp, is in the next measure in G major, 
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runs quickly through the gamut of a half a dozen or more 
different major keys, and winds up rather abruptly in C, 
the composer with some sort of grim humor remarking 
underneath: This close can also be sung half a tone 
higher or lower. ‘This of course is meant as a satire upon 
those singers who may not be able to follow Richard 
Strauss’ clever but spasmodic harmonic jumps. They 
seemed, however, to present no great difficulties to Gura, 
Jr., and he scored his biggest trick just with this Lied, 
which was vociferously redemanded. 

Richard Strauss, of course, came in fora goodly share of 
the applause, and the other accompanist, young Coenrad 
v. Bos, also deserves a word of praise. 

* *# 

Before attending the above described two song recitals, 
I had been down to the Singakademie, intending to hear at 
least the first third of Bach’s immortal B minor mass, a 
work that I revere far beyond my powers of description. 

On my arrival, a few minutes before 7p. m., 1 found 
the building absolutely crowded, and the hall, with the 
podium, densely packed with the large chorus and Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, topped off by the big organ, looked 
truly imposing. This, however, was all that was impos- 
ing. The opening chorus was sung, under Prof. Blum- 
ner’s direction, so dreadfully and outrageously out of 
tune that it formed from beginning to end one series 
of cacophonies which nearly drove me to despair—it did 
drive me extra muros of the sacred precincts of the Sing- 


akademie. 
**# 


On Saturday night I heard first the opening half “of the 
second concert given in Bechstein Hall by the talented 
young Hungarian violinist Carl Flesch, of whom I wrote 
at length in my last week’s budget. 

The Saint-Saéns B minor concerto is not a very interest- 
ing work for the violin; besides it does not sound extra 
well when accompanied at the piano instead of by the 
orchestra. The unaccompanied three movements (sara- 
bande, double and bourrée) from Bach’s second sonata in 
B minor I enjoyed very much. 

Young Flesch, who does not own a good fiddle, will do 
very well after he has smoothed down some of the still 
rough edges of his playing, and I doubt not that one of 
these days he will reach a high position among the best 


violinists of our times. 
#2 


A newcomer in the pianistic field made her first appear- 
ance here at the Singakademie the same evening, and met 
with instant recognition, perhaps a trifle more enthusiastic 
than I should like to grant as justified. 

‘The name of the buxom and by no means very timid 
young lady is Elia Pancera, and she is said to hail from 
Vienna, and to be a pupil of Leschetizky. Whether this 
is true or not I could not ascertain, but certain it is she has 
a most surprising technic, great power, endurance, a big 
tone and an enviable amount of vim, dash and virtuoso 
brilliancy. Carrefio was once christened in Berlin a 
Valkyrie of the piano; I should prefer to claim this de- 
scriptive title for Miss Pancera. She went through the 
last movement of the Grieg A minor concerto (of which I 
had missed the previous movements) in no undecided or 
in any way effeminate manner, and the same may be said 
about her performance of the Liszt A major concerto, 
with which the program closed, and with which she 
roused the enthusiasm of the audience to such a pitch 
that two encores were insisted upon. Both of them, al- 
though virtuoso pieces, were not of sufficient technical 
difficulty for Miss Pancera, who adorned them with frills 
of her own (or somebody else), which made them one 
bristly mass of technical gymnastics and fireworks. 

So far so good, but where Miss Pancera was disappoint- 
ing, and most sadly so, was in Chopin’s E minor concerto. 
A more peculiar, unpoetic and indeed unwezbliche per- 
formance of this work I have never witnessed in all the 
many hundred times that I have heard the Chopin E 
minor concerto. ‘The young lady has no soft colors in her 
palette, and as for her rhythmic shadings, why, there 
were none, not a single rubato in an entire Chopin con- 
certo! 

Iam curious to hear some more, and some unaccom- 
panied music, played by Miss Pancera, for so far, 1 am 


prone to confess, she has only surprised, but by no means 


conquered, me. 
* 2 *# 


The most important event I have to report this week 
was the first of this season’s concerts of the joint Berlin 
and Potsdam Wagner societies, which took place at the 
Philharmonie last evening before a large audience of 
members and other concertgoers. 

There had been prevalent some rumors last season, and 
in fact there seems to have been some talk among the 
members, about a dissolution of the Wagner Society. It 
was argued, and not without a certain amount of truth, 
that the Wagner societies had outlived their usefulness 
and their razsox d'étre. Be that as it may, we still have 
with us the Berlin and Potsdam Wagner societies, which 
gave us a very good and really interesting concert last 
night under the direction of Richard Strauss. The pro- 
gram did mo¢ offer Hiindel’s Messiah, but was arranged 
on the lines which were laid down as the original pur- 
poses for the creation of Wagner societies, viz., to help 
furthering the public’s appreciation and understanding 
of the works of Wagner, Liszt and their followers. Wag- 
ner does not need these services any longer, and with 
Liszt they did not avail very much, but the epigones stil] 
remain, and as long as they do I think the Wagner socie- 
ties will still find some useful work and will retain a rea- 
son for their existence. 

Wagner was represented on the very interesting pro- 
gram with the Faust overture and the prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan snd Isolde, which were admirably 
performed under Richard Strauss’ fiery and loving direc- 
tion. 

He was somewhat less fortunate in the reproduction of 
his own exceedingly clever orchestral rondo, Till Eulen- 
spiegel, which I have heard decidedly more brilliantly 
performed, under Weingartner’s direction, by the Royal 
Orchestra than it was, even in a purely technical sense, 
played by the numerically enlarged Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. I am told that at the public rehearsal on the previous 
day the work went much more smoothly, and it is to be 
regretted that this was not also the case oa the evening of 
the concert proper, for surely Strauss’ ‘‘ reading ’’ of his 
own work was fascinating and interesting in the extreme. 

The best orchestral performance, however, was that of 
Liszt’s Mazeppa, which reminded me of Theodore 
Thomas’ halcyon days, and which was given with a truly 
descriptive energy and freedom, as well as a telling 
breadth toward the close. 

Very disappointing, however, were two excerpts, a 
Vorspiel and an entr’acte, from Hugo Wolf's comic opera 
Der Corregidor, which work was recently produced with 
success at Mannheim. The prelude in C major is lugu- 
brious, and, though short, almost tedious. It does not 
sound a bit like the introduction toa comic opera. The 
entr’acte in E minor is more promising, but likewise 
offers nothing extra. It has a Mendelssohnian flavor, 
impregnated with a Spanish rhythm about it, and might 
have been written by almost anybody. I expected a good 
deal more from the Vienna composer, whose Lieder have 
been the talk of two seasons and caused the calling into 
existence of a Berlin Hugo Wolf Society. 

Even more disappointing, if that were possible, proved 
two new Gesaenge, with orchestra, by Richard Strauss. 
They are Gesang der Apollopriesterin, words by Em. von 
Bodman, and Verfiihrung (Temptation), with erotic text 
by John Henry Mackay. You know that I have fre- 
quently expressed my admiration for Richard Strauss, 
some of his Lieder are praised in this very budget, but 
the above mentioned Gesaenge I cannot in any way 
admire. The first one is absolutely sterile in invention, 
and the second one has only the Strauss glowing and lus- 
cious orchestral colors, but the human voice in both of 
them is absolutely ill treated. It is quite astounding that 
an artist like Richard Strauss, who writes for orchestra 
like no one alive, with the exception of Rimski-Korsakoff, 
whose instrumentation is equally brilliant, and on the 
whole even more practical and more easily playable, 
should not be able or willing to write well for that most 
delicate, most flexible and also most divine of all musical 
instrumerts, the human voice. He treats it well enough 
when he writes with piano accompaniment, but as soon 


as he begins to orchestrate he seems forgetful of its phy- 
sical limits in dynamics as well as in range. 

Frau Rosa Sucher essayed to sing these vocal mon- 
strosities. She was not in good voice, and anyhow she 
is growing too old for the concert platform. It was 
therefore no wonder that she made a failure; it would 


have been wonderful if she had #o/ done so. 
22 # 


Among the new music sent to me last week was Miss 
Augusta S. Cottlow’s pretty romanza for violin and piano, 
which is dedicated to Prof. Carl Halir, and is published 
by B. Firnberg, of Frankfort. 

Isidore Philipp, of Paris, sends me a book of ** prepara- 
tory exercises ’’ in piano playing. They look as practical 
as might be“expected from such a fine technician, but I 
am sorry I have not the time to profit by them. 

Jos. Aibl, successor to the enterprising Munich music 
publisher, mails me the full orchestral scores of Alexandre 
Ritter’s op. 22 and 23. The first one of these is the 
symphonic waltz entitled Olaf’s Bridal Dance, which I 
heard at the Munich meeting of the Tonkiinstlerverein, 
and which I did not fancy much. Op. 23 bears the title 
Sursum Corda! which the composer further designates 
as a ‘‘storm and stress fantasia.’’ Well, it looks like it; 
that’s all I can say from a cusrory glance at the big score. 
S. Fischer, the Berlin publisher, sends me Felix Wein- 
gartner’s latest literary eruption on Bayreuth. I for- 
warded the pamphlet to you, leaving it to the tender 
mercies of the ‘‘Raconteur,’’ to be dealt with in his 
own inimitable fashion. For myself I wish that Wein- 
gartner would leave literature, and likewise composi- 
tion, alone, and that he would devote himself exclusively 
to his baton, which decidedly he knows better how to 


wield than the pen. 
** 


Much has been written about the late Anton Bruckner’s 
sometimes really almost childlike zaive/é, but I have not 
yet seen in print his greatest and really almost incredible 
demonstration in this direction. This climax, which in 
almost anybody else in the world would be considered 
like something akin to blasphemy, although of course it 
was meant in the absolutely opposite intention, is the 
dedication of his last composition. Bruckner dedicates 
this, his “zn¢h symphony, to no lesser dedicatee than—the 
Lord Almighty. In his testament he begs the Lord’s 
pardon in advance, in case he should die before he could 
finish the symphony, by writing a last movement, and 
that in such an emergency the Te Deum should do service 
as the last movement of the symphony. Well, Bruckner 
did die, and left the symphony unfinished, although the 
three first movements were written quite a while ago. By 
the composer’s special and last request Bruckner’s ninth 
symphony will be performed only in conjunction with the 
‘le Deum, and will therefore wind up with a choral finale, 
just as does Beethoven’s ninth symphony. The analogy 
was surely intended by the composer, and he would un- 
questionably have written a choral finale if death had not 
intervened before he was able to carry out his idea. 

It is quite touching to note the great devoutness of 
Bruckner, coupled with the utmost simplicity of mind, 
for it evidently did not occur to him that he need not 
ask the Lord’s pardon for not having completed the 
symphony, if it was the inscrutable will of the Lord not to 
grant Bruckner time for the completing of his work. 

* 2 

Among the interesting personages I met last week was 
Kapellmeister Fried, late of the Aix-la-Chapelle opera, but 
who is now engaged as assistant conductor by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, and who will leave here for New York on the 
23d inst. 

Another party who will leave for the ‘‘ Mecca of dol- 
lars '’ by the end of the present week, and to whom I spoke 
last night, is Gregorowitsch, the handsome and polished 
violin virtuoso. His only question was whether it was 
necessary for him to call on the New York music critics, 
an inquiry which I took the liberty to answer in the nega- 
tive. I hate this custom, which is,still so much en vogue 
here, and which js even de rigueur in Vienna, of artists 


calling on the critics. 
** 


The following were some of the callers at the Berlin 
office of Tue Musicat Courier last week: Miss Carrie 
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LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


Broad Style, 
Fine Technic. 
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EARL R. 


DRAKE 


The Brilliant 
American 
Violinist. 
ADDRESS SOLE MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 
Auditortum Building, 
Chicago. 








Marie Parcello 


CONTRALTO, 


CONCERT ana ORATORIO 


‘Mile, Parcello sang magnificently,”’— 
GALIGNANI's MESSENGER (Paris). 

“A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralto 
quality—of unusually wide range; an ac- 
complished, intelligent and sympathetic 
Young artist.""—THe Musicat Courier 

“A-voice of unusual power and sweet- 
ness. Her style is distinctly dramatic."’"— 
MAIL AND Express. 

“Mile. Parcello possesses a rare con- 
tralto.""—Boston Times 

“A contralto of wide range and delight- 
ful timbre.'! -AMERICAN REGISTER (Paris). 
“Mile, Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression.’’—Lonpon Times, 


Address : Studio 1202 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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Hirschmann, from New York, who is going to take some 
finishing lessons this winter from Prof. Jedliczka, and 
intends to come out in a concert of her own toward the 
close of the season. 

Prof. Johann Kruse, second violin of the Joachim 
Quartet, founder of the Kruse, later on Halir Quartet, 
and remplagant in the latter organization of Prof. Carl 
Halir, during his absence in the United States. 

Mrs. L. Bear, from San Francisco, and her daughter, 
Miss Marion L. Bear, a pupil of Prof. Jedliczka. 

Mr. Albert Eibenschiitz, pianist and pedagogue, for- 
merly of Cologne, now one of the staff of the Stern Con- 
servatory, of Berlin, and who will be heard here shortly 
in a concert of his own. 

Prof. Waldemar Meyer, the well-known violinist and 
teacher of that instrument. 

Mrs. Albert Freund, from New York, who is here 
chaperoning her only daughter, a piano student of consid- 
erable talent. 

Reinhold L. Herman called to tell me that the premiére 
of his latest opera, Wulfrin, will take place at Cologne on 
the 28th inst., and that almost immediately afterward his 
opera will be brought out also at Breslau. Herman evi- 
dently is making headway with his operas. O. F. 








Music in Dresden. 

Drespen, November 7, 1896. 

efor SCHOLANDER, the popular Swedish 
artist, very successfully opened the concert season in 
Dresden on October 14. The public received him very 
enthusiastically. Many of the daily paper reporters did 
not know whether to class him among the Troubadours or 
the Bankelsiangers. 

Sven Scholander is neither Troubadour nor Bankelsin- 
ger, though he travels about with his lute, upon which he 
accompanies himself very skillfully. He is simply a musi- 
cal genius in his own subjective style, and his performances 
are stamped with the highest refinement of conception, 
though they are not always technically perfect. Asa singer 
he cannot stand comparison with those of a renowned school. 
Mr. Scholander first of all has no voice resources to boast 
of, but he possesses rare endowments for execution and 
characterization and his power of mimicry is quite ex- 
ceptional. 

In the compositions by Carl Michael Bellman (1740 to 1795) 
the Swedish “‘ improvisator,” who in the Northern litera- 
ture is unequaled, infuses a vitality, warmth of expression 
and a true sentiment which almost make you cry in sym- 
pathy with those immediate outbursts of infinite suffering, 
clad in the garb of humor, which are revealed in these 
songs. Sucha Lied is Fredman’s Epistel No. 9—Siang 6fner 
brinnvins brannaren Lundholm—a funeral song to the 
late whiskey dealer Lundholm, which by means of the ex- 
quisite execution, the artistic conception and the most im- 
pressive music ‘‘ took” with young and old in the audience, 
even those who did not understand the words, which were 
sung in the Swedish language, and which so capitally illus- 
trate the Stimmung of the diction. The program further 
comprised a number of French chansons by Loisa Puget 
(1835), Le Brave Marin, Le Véritable Amour, &c., in the 
execution of which the singer excelled. Of the Swedish 
folklores Neckens Polska was not given full justice to on 
account of the singer's vocal mancos. 

On October 17 a grand festival concert to inaugurate the 
opening of the large concert hall in the ‘‘ Vereinshaus” 
(Zinzendorfstrasse) was given by the Verein ‘* Dresdner 
Presse.” A numberof well-known artists assisted. Miss 
Politz spoke a prologue, written by Wilh. Wolters. The 
chamber virtuoso Herrmann Scholtz gave several of those 
piano compositions—marked by excellent execution—which 
he always plays publicly. The renowned pianist seems no 
friend of novelties. Mendelssohn's E minor capriccioso, 
and the B minor scherzo, by Chopin, were given. 

Mr. Ferd. Béckmann, from the Royal Orchestra, carried 
off the palm of the evening. He gave an exceptionally 
fine reading of some ‘cello soli. A young singer, Miss 
Martha Gey, pupil of Marianne Brandt, of Vienna, took her 
audience by storm. She has a clear voice, and was heard 
to best advantage in Schubert's Bachlein. Brahms’ Feld- 
einsamkeit is not yet her style, her intonation also 
being, especially in this song, far from flawless. I leave it 
to my readers to guess whether she is—to speak with 


Hans von Biilow—‘destonirte, distonirte or detonirte.” 
Herr von Dulong, of Berlin, introduced himself to the 
Dresden audience as a good Liedersinger, though of no 
special individuality. The terzetts, executed by three 
ladies—a copy of the renowned Dutch Damenterzett—did 
not respond to the highest demands, and consequently do 
not ¢all for attention. 

The “ first Philharmonic popular artists’ concert” (the 
title is simply too funny) on October 27 was crowded to 
the tftmost. Burmester was the attraction. He performed 
the Beethoven concerto. The singer, Margarethe Peter- 
sen, of Copenhagen, heralded as a new star, did not ful- 
fill expectations. Her reading of Hartmann’s glorious 
Schwanenlied lacked inspiration and swing. The beauti- 
ful composition nevertheless took with the audience, who 
applauded it strongly, not for the sake of the execution, 
but for the composition, which is so effective in itself. With 
Bungert’s Madchentraum Miss Petersen made a great hit ; 
It was artistically given. Her chief number, a Lieder- 
cyclus, Die Verlassenen, by Schytte, made a deep impres- 
sion in spite of the monotony of the moods. 

Next day, October 28, Nicodé’s first orchestra evening 
occurred in the Vereinshaus. As I do not attend these 
concerts, where this time Feruccio Busoni was the soloist 
(he introduced Novacek’s new piano concerto, of which he 
is said to have given a phenomenal reading), I recom- 
mend those who wish for further details of the evening 
to read the brilliantly written criticism in the Dresdner 
Zetiung, No. 254, of October 30. The criticisms in some 
of the other papers were not favorable. 

The first symphony concert by the Royal Orchestra in- 
termitted the acquaintance of a very interesting novelty 
composition by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scheherezade. 

In the second concert (Serie B) Lilli Lehmann appeared 
as a soloist. Liszt's Dante Symphony, also on the program, 
overshadowed all the other numbers of the evening. It 
was magnificently performed. 

In the opera Mr. Carlén was heard as a guest in three 
different réles. I heard him to greatest advantage as 
Maz in Freischiitz on an occasion which cannot be taken 
into critical consideration, as the singer was hoarse and 
greatly indisposed. Our future tenor is not yet found. It 
is reported that Anthes will soon appear as 7ris/an. Qui 
vivra verra. 

Goldmark’s Cricket and Schubert’s Vierzahrige Posten 
have already disappeared from the repertory. It remains 
to be seen if Emil Hartmann’s (of Danemark) opera 
Runenzauber (of which more next time) will live longer. 

On account of Miss Teresa Sewell’s concert, which oc- 
curred at the same time as Runenzauber,I could not at- 
tend the premiére, but I am told that the work was not en- 
thusiastically received, and that the house on the first 
night was nearlyempty. The daily papers lauded the 
music, but sharply criticised the book. 

Miss Teresa Sewell’s piano recital was of the kind that 
one cannot possibly deem worthy of attention outside the 
circle of the lady's friends. Mr. C. Prill, violinist, from 
Leipsic, accompanied by the concert giver, was the only 
attraction. 

Percy Sherwood, a Dresden pianist and teacher, concert- 
ized on November 3 in the Musenhaus. He classes among 
the good, solid pianists of remarkable technical abilities 
who lack poetry of conception and inspiration. But he 
made up for these mancos by a very interesting program 
consisting of Brahms’ op. 1, sonata in C, smaller soli and 
last but not least a new ‘cello and piano sonata by J. L. 
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Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, October 31 1806 

HAT there is need of a permanent orchestra is 

evident to everyone, and it will not be very long be- 

fore its organization will take definite shape, and Richard 

Burmeister will be its director. He is unquestionably 

the man for the place, and his ability as a competent and 

** magnetic ’’ director will be demonstrated before the close 

of the season, as Mr. Burmeister will conduct two or- 

chestral concerts to be given late in the season by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

It is stated that Mr. Damrosch will not visit Baltimore 
this season with his opera company because of his in- 
ability to secure the Academy of Music for the perform- 
ances. This would be a great disappointment, and conse- 
quently an effort will be made by which Mr. Damrosch 
can secure the academy. Mr. Dean owes it to the many 
patrons to prevail upon Nixon and Zimmerman to make 
some sacrifice to give the public an opportunity to again 
hear Wagner opera as it was never heard before in Balti- 
more. 

The Eutaw Place Temple has decided to reduce its choir 
to a single quartet. The announcement has caused con- 
siderable surprise and comment. It is reported that Mr. 
Harold Randolph has tendered his resignation as organist, 
to take effect December 1, and that Mr. Solomon N. Frank 
will take charge of the music—a position he occupied 
when the choir was made up mainly of volunteers. The 
determination to have a single quartet will no doubt neces- 
sitate many changes in the music, unless a reliable volun- 
teer choir can be depended upon, for no quartet can do 
justice to the exacting choral work of a Jewish service. 
Dr. B. M. Hopkinson will appear with the pianist Sieve- 
king at a concert on Monday, November 2, at Taunton, 
Mass. 

The Handel Quartet gave its first concert of the season 
last ‘Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Ludwig Hauser Harus, of Denmark, was the soloist 
at the Friday afternoon recital at the Peabody. The pro- 
gram, as well as performance, call for very favorable 
mention. 

Guilmant’s Grand Mass will be sung for the first time 
in this city on Sunday, at the cathedral, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. X. Hale, with orchestral and organ accom- 
paniment. 

Mrs. S. R. Caperton, of Philadelphia, assisted by Miss 
May Bendam, gave a delightful song recital Thursday 
last, at the Arundell Club. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert, of New York, is spending a 
few days in this city, the guest of Mr. E. S. Frank, of 
Eutaw place. A musicale will be tendered him by Mr. and 
Mrs. David L. Bartlett Saturday evening, at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Burmeister will take part. 

The first concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will take place November 11. Mr. Burmeister’s Chase 
After Fortune is on the program. 





BALTIMORE, November 14, 1896. 
The twelfth season of the series of concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was inaugurated on Wednes- 
day, 11th inst, with more than ordinary success. The 
spacious Music Hall was crowded, and many were com- 
pelled to stand throughout the entire performance. The 
program was 





Nicodé, op. 23, a work of great artistic value. Mr. Sher- 
wood in conjunction with Mr. Smith, an exquisite ‘cello 
virtuoso, gave a most finished reading of the composition, 
which was very warmly applauded. Mr. Smith is a ‘cellist 
‘*by the grace of God,” who will soon make a stir in the | 
musical world. His renderings were stamped by highest 
refinement of execution, great feeling and true musical in- | 
spiration. 

For this month no end of piano and song recitals 


S RI OVE Rncccdssccvcsccceccese 
| 


Overture to Gwendoline,........... : .. Emmanuel Chabrier 
SE OG Te Se Fee ic nesscncccagavecseseveguasoseessas W. A. Mozart 
Mme. Melba, violin obligato, Mr. Franz Kneisel 
Symphony No. 9, C major......... ° PPTITTITi Tey Franz Schubert 
Overture, Abu Hassan.............sse0+ — Karl Maria von Weber 


... Jules Massenet 


Invitation to the Dance...........seee0.-seeees Karl Maria von Weber 
Scored for orchestra by Hector Berlioz. 


The finish and general excellence of this superior body 


are announced. Among these I may mention that of Miss 
Dora Koehler for November 28, and of Lalla Wiborg, both 
young pupils of Natalie Haenisch. Miss Wiborg lately re- 
turned to Dresden from a successful concert tour in Nor- 
way and Denmark. She will be heard this fall in several 
German cities, also in Berlin, on which occasion her sister, 
the Royal Opera singer, Miss Elisa Wiborg, of Stuttgart, 
will assist her. A. INGMAN. 







of musicians have attained such a degree of perfection that 
criticism is practically disarmed, and the question of at- 
tractiveness or superiority of program is about all that is 
left, even to the captious, to discuss. Mr. Paur gives evi- 
dence each season of the advantages his position as the 
conductor of the finest orchestra in America has afforded 
him. Mr. Paur has made good use of these advantages, 
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and the vigor and finish of his readings show a marked 
improvement over his earlier work. An orchestra such as 
the Boston Symphony can but serve as an inspiration to 
any conductor. 

Mme. Melba was the soloist of the evening, and I have 
never heard her in such perfect voice. The Mozart aria 
gave her abundant opportunity for pure legato, and the 
rendition of the number was a delight. The obligato of 
Mr. Kneisel was a fitting accompaniment to a perfect 
vocalization. Mr. Kneisel is at all times the artist. On 
the same evening the Liederkranz gave its first concert at 
the Germania Halli; Harry S. Emrich his first students’ 
recital, at Sutro Hall, and Mr. Henry E. Keller's oratorio, 
Holy Week, was produced for the first time at the Second 
Evangelical Church. I was unable to attend any, but the 
press in general have complimentary notices of them. 

Thursday afternoon the Kneisel Quartet, with Mr. 
Harold Randolph, gave a concert to the largest and most 
enthusiastic audience that has yet greeted these artists. 
These concerts are to me the musical attractions of the 
season, and it is gratifying to know that they are becom- 
ing more thoroughly appreciated and patronized. Bee- 
thoven, Dvor4k and Haydn represented the compositions 
performed, Mr. Randolph playing the piano part in the 
Beethoven number. I took occasion last season to speak 
of Mr. Randolph's admirable ensemble playing, and his 
performance at this concert gives promise of an improve- 
ment over the excellence of last season’s work. His 
playing was marked by unusual delicacy, finish and 
refinement. 

The Dvorak and Haydn quartets were played in a man- 
ner that left nothing to be desired. The very contrast 
between the modern composition of Dvorak and the 
‘‘ pure, unadulterated ’’ style of Haydn only emphasized 
the artistic excellence of .the finest string quartet that has 
ever visited Baltimore. 

The Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company is 
announced for the coming week at the Academy of 
Music, H. Neuendorff conductor. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will give two 
concerts later in the season under the direction of Richard 
Burmeister. This will afford Mr. Burmeister the oppor- 
tunity that I have aiways claimed for him. There is 
every reasor. now to feel that a permanent orchestra will 
be organized next season, with Mr. Burmeister at its 
head. 

The Friday afternoon recitals at the Peabody Institute 
are much better attended this season than for several sea- 
sons past. These are the only concerts given at the insti- 
tute. There is no likelihood of a resumption of the 
orchestral concerts. The public is aot much disposed to 
patronize an irregularly organized band, with insufficient 
rehearsals, when at almost the same price it can hear the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. I regret to be compelled to 
continually record this distressing condition of affairs— 
but facts are stubborn things. X. X. 








Coburg.—The first performance of Langert’s opera 
Dornréschen was very successful at the Court Theatre, 
Coburg. The composer and singers were called out ten 
times. The success of the work is due to the music, which, 
in its characteristic tone coloring, its construction, its me- 
lodic invention and its instrumentation, is a work of great 
beauty. The staging and scenery by Prof. Max Briickner, 
the creator of the Bayreuth scenery, was wonderfully 
effective, and the performance deserves high praise. 

A Dutch Cyclus.—The Dutch composer Fraulein 
Cornelie van Osterzee produced for the first time October 
14, at Utrecht, a cyclus of four symphonic poems, The 
Idylis of the King, after Tennyson. The lady conducted 
the performance and had great success. In Berlin, where 
she had studied with Prof. H. Urban, she had been recog- 
nized as a talented musician by the performance of vari- 
ous orchestral works, and two of the Idylls will be given 
in the Nikisch Philharmonic concerts this year. 
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Home Fovks. 
OOD news continues to come in from all quarters 
of the great success of Miss Sibyl Sanderson in Milan. 
She has evidently caught the Italian public as she did the 
French a few years ago. The best sign in the world is 
tnat the box office conditions of the house on her account 
were so surprising as to attract the attention of other and 
important impresarios, and ventures have been created 
specially for her acceptance, of which see elsewhere in the 


ae ** # 


Miss Della Rogers is happy over her Roumanian engage- 
ment. She has received praise wherever she has sung, and 
warm enthusiasm met the beautiful American in many 
places where her language is unknown even. But for the 
troubled conditions at Constantinople she would have been 
engaged there after the Jassy representations. 

Another American girl, from St. Louis, I believe, has 
been making a successful début at Ghent, Belgium. From 
what the papers and artists who heard her say, it is but a 
question of time when she will be heard in Brussels, which 
would of course be an ambitious achievement. 

A charming soirée was given this week in the studio of 
M. Trabadelo for the hearing of Miss Maud Reese-Davies, 
an American girl, who is almost ready for début, and who 
possesses a voice of unusually ‘“‘fetching” timbre. The 
young lady was assisted by Miss Alice Mandelick, con- 
tralto. of New York, who created great enthusiasm for a 
superb voice already well placed by Mme. Ashforth, of 
New York, and developing with fine promise over here. 
The program was interesting, the rooms filled with the 
élite in full dress, and reception and refreshments followed. 
Miss Mandelick is the young lady who was féted in Swe 
den, coming over here this summer, and was twice invited 
to sing before King Oscar, who personally complimented 
her. Miss Davies is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory, Boston. 

Mr. Francis Rogers, who is over here, and whose 
address is 12 rue de Trevise, was in Boston a pupil of 
Mr. Will Whitney, son of Mr. Myron Whitney. In Italy 
he has been studying with Vannuccini, one of the stand- 
ards, he says, of the real old Italian method. Speak 
ing of singing teachersin Italy, he claims that unless one 
does fall in with one of the remnants of the good past much 
harm may be done. He is here with M. Bouhy, and of 
course happy. 

Mr. Léon Rains, who is here also with M. Bouhy, is a 
pupil of Mr. Oscar Saenger in New York. Teacher and 
pupil are mutually proud of each other. The Saengers 
write that it is quite possible that they may visit Paris in 
the sum mer. 

The violin on which Mr. Vincent de Vaux Royer takes 
his lessons from M. Marsick was made in 1661. It isa fine 
old fellow of beautiful tone, and fully merits the great 
care and attention bestowed upon it. Some idea of the 


seriousness of this young American, who has scarcely seen 
his twenties, may be had in the fact that the self-denials of 
his life have gone to music, and he owns some 280 sonatas 
in sixteen books. He has often paid more money on his 
music baggage extras than for his own tickets. At the 
Powers Hotel this week he played to an interested company 
of Americans the Ries Adagio, Introduction and Gavot, 
and the Legende by Wieniawski, accompanied by Mr. 
Stefanski. Again, at Mme. Hazelton’s, he played to accom- 
paniment by M. Henri Falcke, who warmly commended 
his style. 

At Delle Sedie’s semi-annual mass held in his little 
chapel near Vesinet, in memory of his wife, a number of 
his American students were present, among them Miss 
McCafferty and Miss Curtin, of Boston, Miss Mann, Mrs. 
Chier and Mr. Jaffray. All took part in the service. The 
music was very interesting and the entire mass was given. 

Returning the pupils called upon the charming composer 
Cécile Chaminade, whose home is in Vesinet. They called 
to express the feelings of Americans for her music, to 
shake her hand and to have autographs written on photo- 
graphs as souvenirs. They were most delightfully re- 
ceived by this interesting French woman, who told them 
she hoped to be in America in 1898. 

Mr. Howard Jaffray is improving steadily and quietly. 
Everyone remarks on the broadening and development of 
his own remarkably beautiful voice. Of a family of mu- 
sicians his natural endowments are of the best order. He 
is studying Italian music at present and making perfect 
French pronunciation. 

Miss Grace Buck, of Chicago, is here studying with 
Marchesi and living in the French quarter back of the 
Trinity, where Miss Margaret Reid does her studying in 
the apartment overhead. Mme. Marchesi gives her first 
opera class soirée in the Chaussée d'Antin Théatre, Decem- 
ber 8. Itis to be very recherché and the professional ré- 
pliques are to be in costume. 

The ranks of this school have been deprived of one of its 
most brilliant members by the marriage of Mlle. Aina, of 
Finland, to a count in her native country. Madame Mar- 
chesi, who is a woman of clear, good common sense, told 


the girl it was the very best thing that could happen to 
her ; that, aside from the fact that all women should be 
married, she had not the hard and combative qualities 


necessary to do her talents credit in public life. The girl 
was exceedingly timid and gentle, and wept at every word 
of advice even. But what beautiful dramatic talent she had, 
and what a voice! 

Another instance of Mme. Marchesi’s common sense was 
given when a young mother. came marching into her 
studio with young babies at her heels. Madame asked 
her what on earth she meant by undertaking the study of 
singing when a wife and mother. ‘‘Oh, I just want to 
sing,” she said. ‘‘ All the girls are over here. My hus- 
band was wishing I should come.” 

‘‘Of course, your husband’s wishes are before mine,” 
said the professor, ‘‘ but will you kindly tell him from me 
that your place is with him, not over here in Paris, with 
or without your children, and even if you have the great- 
est voice in the world, if I had my way I would send you 
home by the next boat.” 


This I know as a fact, and I have set it downto the 
credit of this good lady, who would do much more good 
for her pupils in many ways if they would only listen to 
her. 


Marie Barnard is in Italy studying her réles with the 
great Carignani. Miss Clara Butt, of London, is here 
studying with M. Bouhy. 

Among the young Americans who have made most sensi- 
ble and satisfactory progress in piano study in Paris is 
Miss Marie Louise Goggan, of Galveston, Tex. She is 
studying with M. Breitner and has in her repertory such 
pieces as Beethoven's Waldstein sonata, nocturnes and 
waltzes of Chopin, and selections from modern composers, 
Chaminade, Godard, &c. 

Madame Amélie Hammer reopens her cours of diction, 
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gesture, stage manners, declamation, &c., 77 rue Blanche. 
See card, page 3. Conversation salon added. 
I would earnestly call attention to the card on page 3 of 
M. Jean Dutilleul, of Paris, who is a past master in the art 
translation of English work into the very best French 
style. There is a constant demand in American publish- 
ing houses for this, which none but a mative cando. 1 have 
had so many inquiries to this end when I could not reply 
to them that now I am glad to do it this way. 
Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, of San Francisco, a tall, hand- 
some, sprightly brunette, who was a pupil of Mrs. Marriner 
Campbell at home and of Randegger in London, has come 
to discover the mysteries of the French school with M. 
Bouhy. Other privileged pupils of this excellent professor 
and most charming of gentlemen are Mrs. Homer, Miss 
Hills, Miss Chappell, Miss Cavendish, Miss Lowther, Mr. 
Dalmas, Mr. Rains and Mr. Rogers, among the new, and 
of the advanced, Miss Anderson, Miss Sargent, Miss 
Downs, Miss Fry, Miss Fleming, Miss Durfee, Miss Spencer, 
Miss Benter, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Clark, Mr. Smith. 
Miss Butt has been heard at the Opéra. Mr. Gailhard 
said he never heard so moving a voice, and that he 
thought an opera should be written specially for her. Her 
compass includes all the compasses, besides its peculiar 
timbre, and she is very tall. She will make a striking 
centre to some masterpiece. Mr. Bouhy is doing much to 
make finished the voice of such natural richness. 
Mrs. Jungens and Mrs. and Miss Davidson have re- 
turned home for the winter. 
The Baroness de Beridez, of the Opéra Comique, has 
just signed a splendid engagement for the season at Nice 
as leading contralto at the Grand Opéra. At Massenet’s 
special request she will sing Navarraise, which she studied 
with him, also Orphée, Lohengrin; La Favorite, Aida ; 
La Vivandiére, and indeed all leading contralto parts. 
The baroness is one of the best pupils of an esteemed 
master (whose name you may always find on page 3), and 
her sister, the Baroness Braunecker, isat present one of his 
most faithful and promising pupils. 
Much interest is manifested here in the début of Mrs. 
Gov, Sprague, and the kindest wishes are expressed for her 
success. FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 








Der Lootse.—The opera Der Lootse (The Pilot), by 
J. Ulrich, which has been given with considerable success 
during the summer at Charlottenburg, Augsburg, Alten- 
burg, Zurich, &c., will be performed this month at Namur 
and Tournai, Belgium, and at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St. Petersburg.—The St. Petersburg theatres have 
opened with pieces by Tschaikowsky, the opera with 
Eugéne Onéguine, composed on Pushkin’s libretto, and 
the Marie Theatre with the fairy spectacle The Sleeping 
Beauty, for which he wrote the music. During the winter 
the Opera will give Rubinstein’s The Demon, Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Saint-Saéns’ Samson and De- 
lilah and Tschaikowsky’s Opritchnik. Among the artists en- 
gaged are Miss Sibyl Sanderson and Van Dyck. 

Whitney Mockridge.—After an absence of three 
years from America Mr. Whitney Mockridge, the lyric 
tenor, has decided to spend the months of February, 
March and April in the United States and Canada. Since 
Mr. Mockridge has been in England’his voice has im- 
proved greatly, and he has met with immense success 
there, and he is generally conceded by English critics as 
the legitimate successor of Edward Lloyd. Mr, Mockridge 
makes his first return appearance in America at Carnegie 
Music Hall, New York city, February 10. 





STEGLITZER STR., 3-31, / 

BERLIN, W., November 1, 1806. | 
HAT brilliant young violinist, famed for his 
technic, and now universally styled ‘‘ the second 
Paganini,"’ Willy Burmester, gave a concert in the Phil- 
harmonie, with orchestra, October 29. Burmester will 
soon be famous for his drawing power also. There is not 
another violinist in the German empire who can draw as 
he can, a fact worthy of special mention in these practical 
times of ours, when the manager plays so important a 
réle in concert life. The great Philharmonie was filled 

nearly to the last seat. 

The program contained the Beethoven and the Spohr 
seventh concertos and Paganini’s Witches’ Dance. This 
was the first time Burmester ever played the Beethoven 
concerto in public, and he was naturally very nervous. 
He gave a broad and manly reading of the work, though of 
course he did not piay it as well as he did the Spohr concerto, 
with which he has had two years of experience before the 
public. A young artist, however great he may be, cannot 
be expected to play this, the most exacting of violin con- 
certos, to perfection when he attempts it for the first time. 
Burmester played it incomparably better than Petsch- 
nikoff did recently. 

The most successful movement was the adagio, which 
was performed with rare beauty of tone and phrasing, and 
with much feeling. In warmth Burmester has gained 
greatly since I last heardhim. The Laub cadenza to the 
first movement, which is the best and most effective one 
ever written, was a marvel of perfection. 

In the Spohr concerto, which followed, Burmester proved 
himself to be a really great interpreter of the classics. In 
his playing of this one noticed the ease and composure that 
come only with oft repeated public performances of a 
work. I do not believe there is another living violinist 
who plays this concerto as Burmester does. What a grand 
and noble rendering of the adagio! He carries you into 
ethereal spheres with it. And as for the rondo, ‘‘ What!"’ 
you say to yourself on hearing it as played by Burmester, 
‘* is it possible that old grandpapa Spohr could write like 
that?"’ Heard by a less great artist you would say, 
“* How tedious!’’ In truth, few realize how difficult it is 
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| to play this work interestingly. Technically it is ten 

times more difficult than the Beethoven concerto, and its 
musical points are certainly no easier to bring out than 
those of the Beethoven. 

If anyone, after hearing Burmester play this, says that 
he cannot play the classics, then that player is either 
prejudiced or incapable of telling good playing from bad. 

In his closing number, the Witches’ Dance, Burmester 
| let loose a hurricane of technic, double harmonics, left 
| hand pizzicato, terrific runs in thirds and octaves, bold 
jumps, in short, all of those dazzling feats of virtuosity 
with which he never fails to electrify the crowd. The 
burst of applause that followed was like a thunder clap, 
and it was kept up until the artist, after appearing and 
bowing some dozen times, played an encore, also a 
Paganini piece, the famous Nel cor piu non mi sento, 
for violin alone. To this, as to the Witches’ Dance, Bur- 
mester has made additions and changes, making it far 
more difficult and effective than the original. He played 
itas he alone can, and the house trembled with applause 
again. Still recall followed recall. It was a great, a sen- 
sational success, such as is very rarely seen here, or any- 
where else, in fact. 

I have heard musicians say here, ‘‘ If Burmester only 
wouldn't play such stuff as that Paganini Nel cor piu! "’ 

Short-sighted worshippers of the muse! Idiots! Is it 
not this very thing that brings him such phenomenal suc- 

cess? And is not anything within the bounds of legiti- 
mate virtuosity, that brings such success to an artist, 
justifiable? Most assuredly yes; especially when he can 
play Spohr as Burmester does. 

Burmester is the only violinist now before the public 
who is both great artist and great virtuoso. He can 
satisfy the most exacting musicians in a Spohr adagio or 
in the Bach air, and he can make the crowd wild with 
enthusiasm with his Paganini playing. He is equally 
great in both. 

This is am ideal combination, for it comes up to the re- 
quirements of the critics and of the box office. 

The day after his concert here Burmester, by wire 
through his manager Hermann Wolff, made an engage- 
ment to play in a big concert at Moscow, with the Im- 
perial Orchestra, on November 21. A great honor this 
for one so young. Burmester ought to make an American 
tour; owing to his ability to please all classes he would 
unquestionably have a success there such as no instru- 
mentalist, save Paderewski, ever yet had. 

** 

Carl Flesch gave his second concert in Bechstein Hall 
on October 31, when he played Saint-Saéns’ B minor con- 
certo, three movements from the Bach B minor sonata for 
violin alone, a Paganini caprice, the Chopin D flat noc- 
turne, transposed to D by Wilhelmj, and two Spanish 
dances by Sarasate. 

Flesch has a very fine technic; it is big, smooth, clean 
cut and very sure. In a word, he ranks high as a tech- 
nician, but technic is taken as a matter of tact to-day. 
Individuality and soul are quite lacking in Flesch, hence 
he fails to make a deep impression. His playing is per- 
fect in its way, but it is shallow. He has a good tone, 
but a tone without soul leaves one cold. Curiously 
enough, he has not a good conception of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto, though educated in the French school. This 
work should not be played with piano, as the accompani- 
ment is quite orchestral. 

Flesch gave a very clean and exquisitely finished ren- 





dering of the Bach numbers, though he played them too 
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GODOWSKY 
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To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 


Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIAM §S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 

“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.”’—Church Times. 

London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer : 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 


‘* VOXOMETRIC REVELATION.” 

By Alfred A. North. This new and important work on the 
human voice thoroughly explains all previous perplexities and con- 
tains a complete course of definite instruction—practical, compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last ; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to principles herein 
expounded. sees and opinions, &c., post free. 

Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, London, England. 
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Louis V. SAAR, 
With the National Conservatory. 


MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 





“I recommend Mr, L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musical theory, especially of its higher branches.’ 
MUNICH, 1, RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Sclo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocai Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, GRAHAM REED, 
PIANIST. BARITONE. 


Concerts and Recitals of Song and Piano. 
Applicants for Tuition address 


STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE-—- 
**Gemiunder Art’’ Violins, 
*‘Geminder Solo’’ Mandolizs and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 














Send fer new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


slow and with utter lack of spirit. He made a complete 
octave study out of the Paganini caprice, but playing half 
of the twenty-third and half of the seventeenth. These 
two parts fit together to perfection. He played fingered 
octaves throughout the piece, which made it unnecessarily 
difficult, Flesch’s success thus far has been but moder- 
ate. He is to give a third concert soon. 


* 2 # 

Manager Wolff has called my attention to a curious 
misspelling of my name in the circular published by the 
Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, giving portrait, biog- 
raphy and press notices of Carl Halir. In the original 
article in THe Musicat Courier, from which my article 
in the circular was taken, my name was very distinctly 


printed not Arthur M. A. Bell, but 
Artuur M. ABELL. 





Elson Lectures. 


R. LOUIS C. ELSON has just concluded ten 
lectures on the Symphony and Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Lowell Institute, Boston, this having been his 
second course. The audiences were very large and repre- 
sentative. November 19 Mr. Elson lectured at the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, which was overcrowded. On Sat- 
urday morning Mr. Elson lectured at Chickering Hall, 
Boston ; November 23, Brookline Educational Society, 
Brookline. 
The subsequent dates are: December 1, Dunkirk ; 2, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; 4, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 5, Columbus, Ohio; 
8, Cambridgeport, Mass.; 14, Fitchburg ; 17, Woburn. 








Naples.—The death is announced of Vincenzo Mos- 
cuzza at Naples, aged sixty-nine. His first opera was 
produced at the San Carlo, Naples, in 1850, his last at 
Malta in 1877. He wrote forty operas, none of which were 
ever played out of Italy. 


Ogden Crane Musical Club.—The Ogden Musical 
Club, consisting entirely of Mme. Ogden Crane’s pupils, 
will give their first season’s concert in Chickering Hall, 
Friday evening, December 4. In January the club will 
give the opera Doctor of Alcantara. 

Young —John C. Young, Jr., the concert and lecture 
manager, of 95 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich., has received 
correspondence lately from about twenty different musical 
attractions which he intends booking both in Detroit and on 
atour. He believesin advertising his concert bureau in 
Tue Musicar Courier. 


A. Victor Benham.—Mr. A. Victor Benham, after 
having retired from public life for nearly five years, will re- 
appear, during the season of 1897-8 in most of the Euro- 
pean cities, it being his intention to live abroad. Besides 
his Stabat Mater, to be performed in England, and a violin 
concerto for César Thomson, Mr. Benham will introduce a 
number of important works for orchestra, &c. His concert 
repertory will include twenty piano concertos. 


Jungnickel Resigns.-Mr. Ross Jungntickel, lately 
elected director of the Detroit Oratorio Society, has re- 
signed, and N. J. Corey has been elected as his successor. 

In speaking of this Mr. Jungnickel stated to the Detroit 


News : 

“ Either Iam a failure or something else is,” said Mr. Jungnickel, 
“ and so I have thought it better to go back to New York, as Detroit 
does not offer me a livelihood.” 


The News further reports as follows : 

Musicians are talking about Mr. Jungnickel’s resignation. They 
agree that he should not have been selected for leader of an oratorio 
society. 

“In the first place, the man has had no experience,” said one who 
has taken an active part in trying to build up the organization. “ He 
came here with an excellent reputation as a director, but it seems 
that reputation was acquired directing orchestras and conducting 
symphony concerts. He doesn’t know the first principles about 
vocal music. I don’t believe he ever led a chorus before in his life 
He was not even familiar with the score of The Messiah! To bea 
director a man should have known the score of The Messiah before 
he was born. The discovery of his ignorance cast a chill over the 
first rehearsal. It seemed preposterous that a celebrated conductor 
should be tied down to the score and have to keep it in front of his 
nose all the time. 

“Then he knew almost nothing about voice culture and tone pro- 
duction. He didn’t even know where the singers ought to take 
breath in long passages, and frequently argued that point with 
them. Instead of sticking to his own views, if he had any, and thus 
showing some confidence in his own ability, he would ask advice 
from singers how this or that passage should be rendered. Some- 
times he would ask what their previous leaders had done in such 
cases, 

“ All this was discouraging. The singers felt that Mr. Jungnickei 
did not understand his business. He made a good many bad breaks, 
but his worst was his habit of scolding because people stayed away- 
After the first two rehearsals a good many became disgusted and 
dropped out. Then the others had to stand a scolding which lasted 
from ten minutes to half an hour every rehearsal, because they did 
not do something to get the backsliders back again. Mr. Jungnickel 
often countermanded his own instructions. He would have a pas- 
sage learned one way, and then the singers would have to learn it 
over again some other way. The result wasconfusing and disheart- 
ening. 

“The whole thing grows out of trying to fit a round peg ina 
square hole. Mr. Jungnickel isnot competent to lead an oratorio so- 
ciety. He may have thought when he left “Baltimore that it didn’t 
require much ability to lead singers in this neck of woods, but if he 
shared that notion with some other Eastern musicians he soon 
learned his mistake. Weare just as far advanced in musical cul- 
ture as people who belong to oratorio societies in the effete East. 





RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 
Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “* The Bostonians, 
begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 


At 106 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 


ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 











University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department. 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department. 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Directer. 


The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1806-06. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Miasic, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, . ° ‘ . Dtrector. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
ean——_PiIANO CONVERSATIONS. 


Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 
































SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
40 West 20th Street, New York. 
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mant’s theme and variations, and a suite from Lohengrin 
and Tannhiduser. Mr. Kaffenberger is one of our most ac- 
complished organists. His playing is clear cut, incisive 
and scholarly. 
He was assisted by the North Church Quartet, Miss 
| Lessler, Miss Hawley, Mr. Dietrich and Mr. Kerr. They 
sang numbers by Pinsuti, Cowen and a Suabian Volkslied. 
The voices balanced nicely, blended well and the singing 
made a very satisfactory impression. The wish has been 


recitals. 

Clarence Eddy’s organ recital was given in the Central 
Presbyterian Church November 12, with the assistance of 
Miss Kate Tyrrell, soprano. He played one Bach number, 
the prelude and fugue in A minor. All the rest, ten num- 
bers, were labelled new, and several of them were really 
insignificant. Mr. Eddy made an excellent impression, 
his fine talents and undoubted ability winning recognition 
and praise. Miss Tyrrell, a Buffalo singer, sang Let the 
Bright Seraphim, Hiindel, and a Brahms song. She was 
especially good in the Handel aria, her voice being clear, 
flexible and well adapted for the florid style. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., November 20, 1896. 
UR symphony orchestra season began yesterday. 
An afternoon rehearsal and an evening concert were 
given. Never before has so brilliant an audience of sub- 
scribers greeted our orchestra at a first concert. 

When Mr. Lund made his appearance enthusiastic ap- 
plause showed him how great was the pleasure of seeing 
him again in his réle as conductor. An excellent program 
had been prepared, and in the art of arranging a program 
few can equal Mr. Lund. There were many of the old 
members of the orchestra in their places ; there were sev- 
eral new faces. But the orchestra has been improved and 


Victor Herbert and his famous Gilmore Band play here 
to-night. 

Mary musical affairs are on the carpet for the near 
future, the first of which will be the Orpheus concert next 
Morday night. 

The International Opera Company gave us four perform- 


strengthened. f 4 in Eoglish. Ti 
ances of grand opera in English. 1e Operas sung were 
The numbers yesterday were: P aol sb ; 4s 
yesterday were Lucia, Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, Bohemian Girl, 
ymphony NO. 8 ...+++. 200000 --serrrerssererseees ahgtee G. W. Chadwick | 1] Troyatore. The company was kindly received and fair- 


REE TIE bo dessin snbeed bbdis eh edebecss 
Miss Alice Verlet. 
Scene of the Holy Grail from Parsifal,..................... R. Wagner 


sees G. Bizet | , : 
ly good performances were given. 


The Buffalo String Quartet, composed of Messrs. 


Prelude to Act III. from The Cricket on the Hearth.....C. Goldmark | Schenck, Malms, Davidson and Mahr, has been recently | 


‘aac aos oeeeeereceseccccesccccccseseeeescees N. Van Westerhout | organized, and a series of concerts is announced for the 

SOE THO PR io 0 bd ce Aan cbcintdcstion css écoceveudllt “ : ; 5 

4 Jai i Site at L. Donizetti | winver, the first to take place December 10. Rehearsals for 
8s erie a . . 

DerpRintine: Os Che TRGB vcowawes ceeds vtccs cncekeerenns . M. von Weber The Messiah were begun last week under the direction of 


| Mr. John Lund. About 300 singers form the chorus. De- 
cember 28 is the date for the performance, which is gotten 
up under the auspices of the Musical Association, Mr. Ho- 
bart Weed, president; Mr. F. C. M. Lautz, chairman of 
AN OBSERVER. 


Orchestrated by F. eeerenes 


The symphony aroused considerable interest, not only 
because it was the work of an American, but also because 
of its individual merits. The second movement impressed 
me as being very beautiful and displaying the most origi- 
nality in motive and treatment. ‘The whole symphony was 
well played, the different movements receiving conscien- 
tious attention from the orchestra and undivided interest 
from the audience. 

Mr. Lund’s readings are characterized by a broad com- 
prehension and grasp of the composer’s intent. The Wag- : wor | 
ner number was a fine example of this. ISS SANDERSON’S immense success in Italy 

The excerpt from The Cricket on the Hearth was the first is incontestable—put beyond question now by the 
of this celebrated opera yet given here. It was received | unanimous verdict of the press, and by the extremely flat- 
with genuine pleasure and encored. One of the most in- | tering offers that have been made the artist as result of 
teresting numbers of the evening was the Weingartner | popular enthusiasm. 
orchestration of the Weber dance. Its brilliance was great Remarks are specially made on the purity and equality 
and the novelty of arrangement was thoroughly relished. as well as increased volume of her beautiful voice. She 

Miss Alice Verlet scored a decided success. Only words | was encored to the echo in Manon. // Seco/o says that 
of praise can be accorded her work in Buffalo. She charmed | since Heilbron and Patti no singer has so touched Italy 
by her artistic singing, sweet voice and pleasing personal- | by the charm and intelligence of her work. 
ity. Our first concert promises splendidly for the season. Engaged for six representations, six supplementals have 

Mr. Kaffenberger gave an organ recital at North Church | been arranged for, all at advanced rates of admission. 
Tuesday week. He played Bach's toccata in F, Guil- | Phryné, by Saint-Saéns, a creation for Italy, will next be 


the music committee. 


From Milan. 


SipyL SANDERSON. 





expressed that Mr. Kaffenberger would give several | 


| 
| given, and the composer goes to Milan especially for the 
representation. 

There is now talk of giving Traviata at La Scala, 
specially for Miss Sanderson, but for that permission 
would be necessary from Russia, where a series of per- 
formances is already arranged for. Ricordi proposes the 
singer as .Vimi in La Boheme, by Puccini, also at the 
Scala. Giordano, composer of André Chénier, who is 
completing a Tosca (for which right he paid 20,000 frs.), 
has asked Miss Sanderson to create the réle of Josca. 
| Between the Italian and Russian engagements the 
| charming prima donna returns to her studies with Traba- 
delo, in Paris. 


Emma Stanley. 

i. is not often that a débutante comes through 
the fire of first criticism as comfortably as has Miss 
Emma Stanley, the young American who has just made 
her début at the Grand Théatre, of Ghent, Belgium, as 
Rachel in La Juive. Seven of the most important jour- 
nals of the city speak of her with both dignity and ad- 
miration, and while admitting certain faults of education 

discover in her real natural talent. 
‘‘ Of course the accent is foreign,’’ says one, ‘‘ but the 
| articulation is neat and distinct. She shows a strong and 
| veritable stage instinct, but is yet unfinished as to 





| gesture. 
‘With more finished work she certainly will be able to 
vivify personages,’’ says another. 
‘Miss Stanley will render serious service to the direc- 
| tion,’’ says an important paper. 
| ‘* The unusual applause which the débutante received,” 


| says yet another, ‘‘ denotes the possession of talents which 





| will quickly place her in the ranks of first falcons."’ 

‘‘Her voice is clear, beautiful and tender, with an 

extrerne sweetness in we soft passages, which is ravish- 
| ing,” writes a critic, ‘‘and a slight? inequality in the 
medic m is indeed the only fault found with her vocaliza- 
tion.’ 
Among people from Paris who sent felicitations to the 
| young American were MM. Th. Dubois, Paul Vidal, V 
Jonciéres and Erlanger. Massenet is a warm advocate 
of the girl’s talents. 

Miss Stanley was born in New Orleans, and received 
her first musical instruction at St. Louis, whence she 
came to Paris. Here she was pupil of Mme. Krauss and 
M. Manoury. Without doubt the Ghent experience is but 
a stepping stone to Brussels. She is to sing La Navar- 
raise, BrinnAilde in Sigurd, and Santuzza. 


Illica —Signer L uigi Illica, the librettist of Andrea Ché- 
nier, was born near Piacenza, in Italy, about forty years 
ago. He has written any number of dramas, comedies, libret- 
ti, among them Christoph Colombo, La Bohéme, La Vallée, 
Dispetti Amorose, Collana Del Pasqua, La Martire, Ros- 
alba, Roussalka, La Tosca (put to music by Puccini, to be 
produced next year), and is now collaborating with Mas- 
cagni on a Japanese opera, to be produced this winter, 
entitled Iris. Signor Illica is probably one of Italy’s repre- 
sentative authors and librettists. 

He is just finishing an excellent libretto for another Nea- 
politan composer, Crescenzo Buongiorno. It will be pro- 
duced in Dresden next fall. 
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THEODORE SPIERING, DATES THIS WEEK 


Monpay—Marietta, Ohio. 
VIOLINIST. 


Concerts and Recitals. 


Turespay—Granville, Ohio, 
WeEpneEspay—Columbus, Ohio. 
STEINWAY HALL, Tuurspav—New Brunswick, N, J. 


fee CHICAGO, ILL SaturpAay—Recital, First Presbyterian 








Church, New York City. 


Max Bendix, 


Late Concert Master 
Thomas Orchestra, 


The Morning Advertiser, Nov. 16, 1896 (New York City) says: 


“Mr. William C. Carl, a pupil of Guilmant and an 
organist of skill, played an adoration and an allegro 
for organ and orchestra, both novelties trom the 
pen of his master. His performance was sympa- 
thetic, musical and vigorous. He registers with a 
fine color sense and was recalled most heartily.” 


Will accept engagements for 


Concert and Recitals. 


For terms and dates address A dd ress : 


MAX ADLER, 9 West 22d Street, 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 





ANTONIA H., 


SAWYER 


contralto. 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
ADDRESS : 
218 West 44th Street, 
au NEW YORK. 


ORINNE MOORE LAWSON'S 


Two Song Recitals. 

CHAMBER Music HALL, 

Mondays, November 2: $3 and 30. 

MR. VICTOR HARRIS, Accompanist. 

















240 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK. 


Direction H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 36 W. 15th St., New York. 
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From Paris. 


Miss Maup Resse Davies. 


MOST delightful soirée musicale was given in | 
Paris this week by Miss Maud Reese Davies, at the 


home of her professor, M. de Trabadelo. 

Miss Davies, a young American, is one of his most ad- 
vanced and talented pupils, and to give her friends an 
opportunity of enjoying her remarkably beautiful voice 
and of seeing what immense improvement had been made 


in its use and in her style and manner of singing, the ele- | 


gant apartment was thrown open to the disposal of the 
young lady, who, being young and pretty withal, did not 
lack for means to profit ty the occasion. 

Miss Alice Mandelick, the New York contralto, a recent 
pupil, but also highly endowed, assisted in the féte, sing- 
ing an aria from Samson and Dalila, Cowen’s Lullaby, 
Pysche, by Thomas, and a duet with Miss Davies. 

Miss Davies, who was in her best voice and spirit, sang | 
an aria from Linda de Chamounix, waltz from Pardon de 
Ploérmel, a duet from Lakmé with Miss Mandelick, and | 
two exquisite English songs by Mr. Chas. Galloway, of | 
St. Louis, pupil of M. Guilmant, at Paris. The songs were | 
dedicated to his young kinswoman, and accompanied by 
the composer. 

Miss Davies’ voice is a high, clear, pure soprano, of | 
fascinating timbre, that catches every ear; is true as to 
intonation, and well adjusted. Her upper notes are spe- 
cially beautiful, and the phrasing, swing and accent of | 
her work are most effective. She is considered almost | 
quite ready for début, and her repertory is varied and 
interesting. Managers are already watching her with 
much interest, but being very young there is no need of 
haste in her case. Meantime she is perfecting French, by 
the Yersin phono-rhythmique system, and studying 
acting. 

The soirée was a great success musically, and a very 
recherché affair socially, some 100 élite musicians, French 
and American, being present. Among them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Morse, United States consul at Paris; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowen, Mr. Smith, Dr. and Mrs. Thurber, Mr. and 
Mrs. Twyeffort and daughters, of Brooklyn; Kate Stan- 
ton, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Coler, of New York; 
Mrs. Fleming, of California; Mrs. Alonzo Millet, of Texas, 
Dr. and Mrs. Davenport, Mr. Busy, Miss Curtin and Miss 
McCafferty, of Boston, and of course Mrs. Davies, who 
helped receive, and Mrs. Mandelick. Reception and lunch 
followed the musical performance, and Miss Albright, the 
Misses Twyeffort and Miss Allingham acted as ushers in 
presentation. 

Other musicians who assisted were the violinist Joubert, 
who played Wieniawski; M. Hirsch, of, the Gymnase 
Théatre, and Mr. Santiago Riera, who played Chopin and 
Liszt. Riva Berni was accompanist. 

Mr. Smith, who is a member of the consulate here, is 
writer of the classic ballads Listen to My Tale of Woe, 
Swinging in the Grape Vine Swing, The Village Band, 
&c., and who is extremely humorous, sang and played by 
request a few of his songs. 

The rooms were exquisitely decurated, and superb por- 


traits of successful prima donnas who have been pupils in 


the same studio served as inspiration for the young 


singers. 








Managing in Detroit. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
ERMIT me to occupy some of your valuable 
space in your paper on the subject of ‘‘ Items of Con- 
cert Management.” I would state that what is necessary 
in the concert management field at the present time is to 
form an international association of concert managers. I 
have a list of about 200 concert and lecture managers in the 

United States. 

If these were all united into an association a very 


| material advantage would be accomplished in concert 
| management. The manager of a lecture attraction charges 


$750 per night. I know that the same attraction was placed 
in Toledo by another bureau for $250 per night. It is just 
the same story in the concert field. If we had an associa- 


| tion of concert managers the terms of artists would be 


known to us all, and all artists booked by us at the same 
rate, commissions arrived at and a general good feeling 
prevail among both concert managers and artists. If the 
association would print circulars of the attractions and insert 
newspaper advertising through some New York newspaper 
advertising concern, a very material advantage could be 
obtained in the way of getting cheaper rates. 

If there were an association of managers all these facts 
would be brought before their attention, with various other 
measures which would be very advantageous. Newspaper 
advertising rates in the amusement column at the present 
time are very exorbitant. I hope that we may makea 
break in the right direction of securing equitable and just 
rates. 

Another thing which affects the concert business in De- 
troit at the present time is that the artists are too sanguine 
of the manager’s success. They place their circulars be- 
fore him, stating that there is no chance of loss whatever, 
their terms are exorbitant, &c. As a matter of fact when 
their night approaches a counter attraction is on hand, and 
the public does not show up to afford the artist or the man- 
ager any consolation. Artists in general should reduce 
theirterms. The manager who has lost money on an at- 


traction does not find any comfort in booking the same | 
Ifthe terms were equitable the concert manager | 


again. 


would book the attraction again, knowing he would have | 


profit. I would far rather book a concert the terms of the 
artist being $50 and book him five times than to pay $250 
for the one concert. The artist appearing on such a basis 
would be increasing in strength among his auditors and in 
the eyes of the people. The public desires to hear him 
again and tells its friends of his first success. The man- 
ager is more willing to book him on that basis when he 
knows his terms are reasonable. A sample of this was 
exhibited last season when a large orchestra appeared here 
in acourse. At the termination of the season the manager 
lost money. 

If the rates of the orchestra’s manager had been less a 
profit would have been obtained for both the local and or- 
chestra managers. The orchestra would have been booked 
the next season, people would have had faith in their play- 
ing, as more press notices would have been called to their 


attention, and their friends would also insist upon their 
hearing the attraction. 
I have just about come to the conclusion also, and I may 
be called down by some artists for having this opinion, but 
| I beg to state that where the talent will not play on the 
percentage basis, and know that the manager is a respon- 
| sible person, they have not the faith in their own attraction 
to offer themselves on that plan. I wish artists would learn 
to give the manager his choice on both the percentage and 
guarantee terms. 

It seems to me that the manager is just as necessary to 
an entertainment as the talent himself. The manager 
who pays fora hall and advertising has expenses to meet 
of at least $100, far more than what the entertainer is out 
in regard to expenses. If the entertainer cannot afford to 
| play ona percent. the manager can look for attractions 
in other directions. This is my idea. I do not mean to 
state that artists should just give their percentage terms 
alone, but they should give the manager the choice of 
both percentage and guarantee terms. 

The solution which I have for the difficulty of booking 
concert attractions in Detroit is very simple. Let a course 
of entertainments, say about twenty, be provided in a hall, 
which is rented in advance, under the patronage of a 
charitable institution, the charity to receive half of the pro- 
ceeds, the manager the other half. Issue the course tickets 
in blocks of five, good for any five entertainments in the 
course of the twenty, the ticket taker to punch the block 
every time a person is admitted; one block of five to be 
sold at the rate of $1, $2, $3, $4, $5, &c., according to loca- 
tion of the seats ; the single admission for one entertain- 
ment being 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1, $1.25, &c:, the 
block of tickets to be transferable, and two or more persons 
to be admitted on the one block, providing the block is 
punched for each admission. Four such blocks would con- 
stitute an entire course, but a patron would not be obliged 
to purchase more than one block, with the choice of attend- 
ing any five concerts out of the entire twenty. I mention 
these facts thinking that artists, as well as managers, will 
be interested. Joun C. Youne, Jr.,. 

Young Concert Bureau, 
95 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 





NOVEMBER 19, 1896. 








| Zumpe.—Capellmeister Zumpe, of Munich, has been 
nominated court capellmeister at Schwerin in succession to 

| Grille, resigned. 

Johann Strauss.—The name of the operetta on 

| which Johann Strauss is engaged is entitled the Goddess 

It will be produced during the season at 





| of Reason. 
| Vienna. 
Dresden.—A new opera, Die Rosenthalerin, by the 
Viennese composer Anton Ruckauf, will be given this 
season at the Opera House, Dresden, The text is based 
on an episode in the life of Albert Durer. 
Bruckner.—When Anton Bruckner called on the Em- 
peror to thank him for bestowing on him an order, Franz 
Joseph received him kindly and just as he was leaving 
asked, ‘‘Can I do anything else for you?” ‘I should 
think so,” replied the composer. ‘‘ Well, what is it?” re- 
joined the Emperor. ‘‘Out with it.” ‘If Your Majesty 
would only say a word to Hanslick of the Neue Freze 


” 


Presse—— 








HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


ORATORIO 
and CONCERT. 


ADDRESS~=uq, 
Remiagton Squire, 


MANAGER, 





113 West 96th St... New York 








KUBEN & ANDREWS, 





ie sae 
489 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 


Managers and Agents for Artists of the Aighest reputation. 


Only authorized Agents in United States and 
ana 


Ms NORDICA 





The Great Pianist and Teacher 
Se A LS TT SB 


Mr. WILLIAM H. 


ERW 


may be addressed 
for the ensuing season 
at the 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
AUDITORIUM, wee CHICAGO. 





For Open Dates and Terms of — — — ee 


MARIE BREMA, 


In America after February, 1897. 


H. PLUNKET GREENE, 


/n America after March 20, 1897, 


ADDRESS —_—i. 


Mr. MORRIS RENO, 
144 West 74th St., New York. 


‘Mile. ALICE | 


VERLET, 


OF THE OPERA COMIQUE, 
PARIS. 











Brilliant Coloratura Soprano, 


For terms, dates, &c., 
address .. 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
88 Decker Building, 
New York. 


MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 


ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 
Success 
in America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, ’97. 
WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAUD, 
181 East 17th Street, 































NEW YORK, 
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BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W., November 14, 1896. | 


ISS PAULINE JORAN, the well-known opera 

singer, will give her first concert in St., James’ Hall 

on December 10, under distinguished patronage. She will 

be assisted by her sister Elise, who has been a pupil of 
d’ Albert and Leschetizky, and Mr. Richard Green. 

The Royal Warrant Holders held their annual banquet in 
honor of the Prince of Wales’ birthday on Tuesday night, 
at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. The chair was 
occupied by Major Herbert Lambert, V. D., who was sup- 
ported by Col. Sir. Howard Vincent, C. B., M. P., and Mr. 
J. B. Soldi, the hon. secretary. A large company was 
present, among the firms represented being Messrs. John 
Broadwood & Sons and Messrs. S. & P. Erard, the 
latter by Mr. Daniel Mayer. 

The new violin concerto by Mr. Frederick Cliffe, which 
was spoken so highly of at the Norwich Festival, will be 
played for the first time in London at the Philharmonic 
concert on April7 by M. Nachez. Glazounow will come 
to London, at the invitation of this society, especially to 
conduct his fourth symphony, which will be played at one 
of these concerts during the season. 

I learn with regret that the season of English opera 
which had been projected at Drury Lane at Easter, under 
the management of Mr. J. M. Glover, has been aban- 
doned, owing to some difficulty in securing the theatre, 
with costumes and scenery. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company inaugurated its autumn 
visit to Glasgow on Monday, November 2, with a per- 
formance of Wagner's Tannhaiiser. Miss Rita Elandi, in 
the réle of E’izabeth, was very successful. Mr. Hed- 
mondt gave his impersonation of the love-lured knight 
with all his accustomed power, and was in better voice 
than he has been for some time. 

The repertory for the week further included Cavelleria 
and Pagliacci, La Vivandiére, by Benjamin Godard, 
the principal parts being filled by Mlie. de Lussan, 
whose Marion was particularly good; Miss Bessie Mac- 
donald and Mr. Hedmondt; the Bohemian Girl, Maritana, 
Faust and Don Giovanni. The Meistersingers, the Val- 
kyrie and Carmen will also be performed during their stay 
in Glasgow. 

The people of Bristol have shown their appreciation of 
their townsman, Mr. George Reisely, who conducted their 


Lady Hallé is now giving violin recitals through the 
provinces. She has for an associate at the piano Miss 
Olga’ Neruda, her daughter, in place of the late Sir 
Charles Hallé. 

Mr. Barton M’Guckin gave a concert on October 31 in 
Leinster Hall, Dublin, which will now be memorable as 
the last entertainment in that place of amusement pre- 
paratory to its conversion into a theatre by the syndicate 
formed by Messrs. Morrell & Mouillot. The hall, built 
on the site of the old Theatre Royal, was originally inau- 
gurated by a grand concert in which Mesdames Patti and 
Scalchi sang. 

Among the callers at this office this week have been 
Miss Gem Bukera, soprano, from Boston, who has studied 
here under Mr. Henry J. Wood; Mr. William H. Keith, the 
baritone, who is looking after concert engagements here, 
and Miss Pauline Jonas and her sister Elsie. 

Next week Mr. Lamoureux will bring his Paris orches- 
tra to London, for a week's festival of six performances, 
playing alternately afternoon and evening. His pro- 
gramis are interesting, and I shall speak of them at length 
next week. 

Mr. Van Dyck is the latest addition to the Covent Gar- 
den list of tenors for next season. He will sing at several 
performances before his return to Bayreuth. 

The centenary of Schubert’s birth will be celebrated at 
the Crystal Palace by a special Schubert program at the 
first of the spring concerts, on February 27. Among the 
other fixtures for these concerts are the appearance of Dr, 
Joachim on March 6, a special performance of The Re- 
demption on March 20, and Mr. Manns’ benefit on 
March 27. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies has sailed for America, and I 
understand is well booked up with engagements until his 
return to England next June, for several special and im- 
portant appearances. 

Bayreutn, 1897. 


Mr. Schulz-Curtius has sent out the official announce- 
ment that Frau Cosima Wagner has arranged to give 
three distinct cycles of Der Ring des Nibelungen at Bay- 
reuth next summer. The performances of the tetralogy 
will then be interspersed with eight representations of 
Parsifal, which at present can be heard in no other opera 
house. The Ring performances will be from July 21 to 
24, August 2 to 5, and 14 to 17, while the Parsifal repre- 
sentations will take place on July 19, 27, 28 and 30, 
August 8, 9,11 and 19. No decision has yet been reached 
as to the conductors, although in all probability Herr 
Mottl will direct most of the Parsifal performances. 
Young Siegfried Wagner will likewise be one of the con- 
ductors, ‘and in all probability Dr. Richter, though the 
latter will be much engaged preparing for the Birming- 
ham festival. 

CONCERTS. 


The Sydenham audience (Crystal Palace) gave at last 
week’s concert a hearty welcome to Mile. Chaminade, 
introduced to them as a pianist and composer. While she 
will rank among the lady pianists as one of the most 
graceful and accomplished, she will be better known as a 
composer far excellence. The creative element has 
never been very strong among women, but with Chami- 
nade it comes and expresses itself with ease and grace. 
There is nothing in her compositions forced, nothing 
strained. Nature has endowed her almost from the 


absence of depth and grandeur, the inspiration is always 
natural, brilliant and pleasing. 

The large and enthusiastic audience assembled in St. 
James’ Hall on Monday evening, at the first Popular con- 
cert of the season, fully testified to the favor with which 
these concerts are universally regarded. The program, 
which held no great novelty, opened with Beethoven's 
quartet in E flat, op. 74, in which were associated Mme. 
Soldat, Messrs. Ries, Gibson and Paul Ludwig, the inter- 
pretation of it being sufficiently vigorous and masterly, 
although it cannot be said that the intonation, particu- 
larly in the scherzo and trio, left nothing to be desired. 
The singing of Mme. Blanche Marchesi evoked much 
justly enthusiastic applause, and her contributions, La 
Vestale (Spontini), Arie aus Theodora (Hindel), Réveil- 
lez-vous (Godard), Der Nussbaum (Schumann, and a 
slumber song, by Mozart, for an encore, were in them- 
selves absolute studies of perfection. Mr. Leonard Bor- 
wick, ever a favorite at these concerts, gave a magnifi- 
cent rendering of Chopin’s sonata in B minor. He re- 
sponded to the spontaneous desire for an encore, and later 
on joined Mme. Soldat and Herr Ludwig in Schumann’s 
beautiful trio in G minor, which proved a good finale to 
the first concert of the thirty-ninth season of the Monday 
Pops. 

Eugen d’Albert’s program last (Saturday in St. James’ 
Hall contained, among other selections, Mendelssohn's 
Variations Sérieuses. The variations were beautifully 
played, and served to get the audience en rapport with 
the artist. 

The students’ orchestral concerts of the Royal College 
of Music are really quite a pleasing feature of the musical 
events of the season. The concert on November 4 pre- 
sented the overture William Tell (Rossini), Symphony 
Espagaole, for violin and orchestra, op. 21, Ed. Lalo—the 
solo violin, Miss Marie Molto, is a promising pupil of the 
college— Ford's scena from Falstaff, Act IIL, Scene 1. 
This was sung by a young scholar whose beautiful bari- 
tone voice and pleasant manner we had occasion to 
remark last year at Mr. Thomas’ harp concert. This 
young singer has probably a brilliant future before him; 
he is most happily gifted, and seems serious about his 
work. 

The best item on the program was Tschaikowsky's 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathétique). The first movement was 
played as if by an experienced orchestra, and Dr. Stan- 
ford, their conductor, may be justly proud of theis 
achievement. The prelude to Die Meistersinger (Wag- 
ner) finished the program. 

Herr Balling’s third recital, with the purpose of intro- 
ducing the viola alta, took place on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst., in Queen’s (small) Hall. The instrument, with its 
near approach to the tone quality of the ’cello and the 
penetrating sound of the violin, is very pleasant to listen 
to as asolo instrument, and must be considered an un- 
doubted improvement on its predecessor, the viola, which 
was never used as such. 

M. Sarasate’s second recital met again with a full 
house, and the great artist and his clever associate, Dr. 
Neitzl, gave Brahms’ sonata in G major (a very serious 
work) and Goldmark’s second suite, op. 43, for piano and 
violin. The andante is exquisite. Le Chant du Ros- 
signol (Sarasate) roused a wild clamor for an encore, 
which was granted, and the storm of enthusiasm began 
again after Airs Russes (Wieniawski). Dr. Neitzl played 








cradle with the divine gift, and although there is an 


Schumann's Novellette No. 2, Scotch Poems No. 2 (L. E. 





last festival, by giving him a testimonial of £500. 





Mary Louise Clary, Hmerica’s Greatest Contralto, 


Ratbrin 





Carl £. Dufft. 


3. 1B. AcRinley, Tenor. 
Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 


Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Bind Other Leading Artists. 





Remington Squire, Manager. 


113 West 96th Strect, Hew Pork. 


3. b. Mckinley. 








RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (Cantab), 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 
Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 
Address care of 
C. H, DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE corganizes 1896-7), 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men), 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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Bach), and Nouvelles Soirées de Vienne No. 3 (Tausig) 
in his usual highly intellectual manner. 


NorTH STAFFORDSHIRE FEsTIVAL. 

The fourth musical festival of the North Staffordshire 
choirs, held in aid of the local charities, was held in Vic- 
toria Hali, Hanley, on October 29 and 30, There was a 
crowded audience at the opening performance, including 
the mayors of all the towns in the Potteries, and the 
Duchess of Sutherland also brought a large house party 
from Trentham Hall. Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise 
occupied: the first half of the evening, and was followed 
by Barnby’s The Lord Is King and Beethoven's Mount of 
Olives, the principal vocalists being Miss Medora Henson, 
Miss Marie Hooton, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies. The soprano was in good voice, and sang with 
an earnestness of purpose that aroused genuine enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Ben Davies sang superbly in the Watchman 
scene, while Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies added another to the 
signal successes that have distinguished his work for some 
time past. 

The performance on Friday morning produced an ex- 
ceedingly interesting novelty in Mr. Edward Elgar's 
Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf. This work was writ- 
ten specially for the festival, and was conducted by the 
composer. The libretto of King Olaf, based partly upon 
Longfellow and partly upon lines by Mr. H. A. Acworth, 
affords excellent opportunities to the musician, Itisina 
series of scenes which depict the impious challenge of the 
god Thor, the return of King Olaf, and his conversion, his 
wedding to Gudrum, who treacherously endeavors to stab 
her sleeping husband on their wedding night, the appear- 
ance at the feast of Odin—Longfellow’s lines, with the 
refrain Dead Rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang, are here set 
as a choral ballad—Olaf’s unsuccessful courtship of Queen 
Sigrid, and finally his death. 

No contralto soloist is employed, and the performers are 
intended to be looked upon as a gathering of the skalds, or 
bards all in turn taking part in the narration of the Saga, 
although occasionally for the moment personifying some 
more important character. ‘The choruses are very effect- 
ively written, particularly that devoted to the challenge 
of the god Thor, the two choral ballads and the chorus, in 
which the death of Olaf is described. The tenor solo 
descriptive of Olaf’s return, and two duets, for soprano 
and tenor, are also among the more important numbers. 

The principal parts in the cantata were sung by 
Madame Medora Henson, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies, all of whom acquitted themselves with 
distinction of a task which evidently proved much to 
their liking. This same happy spirit was manifested by 
both the chorus and band. 

While, no doubt, festival audiences are very enthusiastic, 
and sometimes overestimate the relative value of a com- 
position, yet the profound impression that this work 
made indicates that it has the divine spark. Indeed, it 
is ja chef d’euvre, and we look to see King Olaf become 
a popular work with our choral societies. 

The second part of the concert was miscellaneous. The 
band, conducted by Dr. Heap, played the prelude to Die 
Meistersinger, Mr. German’s Gypsy Suite, and a festival 
march, by the conductor. Mr. Willy Hess gave a brilliant 
performance of Dr. Max Bruch’s violin concerto in G 
minor; Miss Medora Henson sang Elizabeth’s Greeting, 
from Tannhiuser, and Mr. Lloyd gave Gounod’s Lend 
Me Your Aid. ‘The part song, ‘he Rosy Dawn, sung 
by the choir, conducted by Mr. Mountford, completed the 
program. The evening program was devoted to Dvordk’s 
Spectre’s Bride and Beethoven's Choral Symphony. The 
principal parts in the Spectre’s Bride were sung by Miss 
Ella Russell, Mr, Edward Lloyd and Mr. Andrew Black, 
while the choir did its part admirably. Miss Russell sang 


the Prayer to the Virgin with much impressiveness. In 
the choral symphony the principal parts were sustained 
by the same artists and Miss Marie Hooton. 

F. V. ATWATER. 





Sousa’s Band. 
R. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, the leader of 
Sousa’s Band, was in Paris when Mr. Blakely, the 
manager of the band, died in this city. He immediately 





THE LATE DAVID BLAKELY. 


[See obituary in November 11 issue.] 


sent the following cablegram to the office here in Carnegie 
Music Hall : 


PARIS, November 15, 1896. 
Christianer—Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Shocked beyond expression. Continue touras usual and repre- 
sent me. Will be home as soon as possible. SOuSA. 
Mr. Sousa is expected here to-day on the steamer Teu- 
tonic from Liverpool. There is no truth whatever to the 





~~. 
——w er _ S 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


rumors published in the daily papers that the management 
of the band will be transferred to other parties. Mr. 
Sousa’s office is in Carnegie Music Hall, where it will con- 
tinue, and there is no interruption to the bookings and 
contracts of the band. 


Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musica Courier, New York. 


Rosenthal Route up to January 23. 


November 10. .........ccecees New York. 
“ ST eee “ 
Dl od shcb oan sada “ 
“ ig EI SF “ 
“ OS eee Boston. 
“ al tel aleds didle o0.0ge% “s 
“ ip aE Se ae . “ 
“ __ as Chicago. 
“ so cakes sx. \0we “ 
“ Whi adpdy vee .. .- Toledo. 
December 1...... Sey pee Cincinnati. 
“ Eabac Se wontevers Chicago. 
“ RR ene see Se Milwaukee. 
“ ee . Chicago. 
“ re St. Louis. 
“ re ae “ 
“ ih tices dade tenon Richmond. 
‘“ re ie odawl Brooklyn. 
“ Stn ison pea ew . Baltimore. 
“ et ee eee TS Washington. 
“ ei btbidecondaaeeal Atlanta. 
“ ep Lek SP ER ee ERS Knoxville. 
“ Be Sik os wean Nashville. 
“ BD in cvds dc vince cee Olena. 
“ Phin svi iadeewewns Memphis. 
“ Misitecktoes econ’ Chicago. 
“ OPi seach dlticks edd Louisville. 
“ SEs asessbsivveoete Cincinnati. 
“ ne) ene ee Philadelphia. 
GOUORTY 1ociced ievsievsesss New York Symphony. 
“ 2 eee C8 Fees eee “ “ 
“ Bt Sh dedh eieeen New Haven. 
“ Dircetecossigedeat Boston. 
“ Ie ee Portland, Me. 
“ ree = =—=—e 
“ a ee Oe ee eee New York, recital. 
“ Beeseks cots cakivse Hartford. 
“ D dtmteresesdatead Providence. 
“ Bb asGs. addcnwaswen Boston. 
“ Petieckses ea . «+. Worcester. 
“ ies dbdsvedewies New York, recital. 
“ Di ies 0a ncsineens satu Albany. 
“ ID. .iwrvreccsseodess Syracuse. 
“ DP isi idee iatebe'es oA Cleveland. 
“ a a ae Buffalo. 
“ PRiwadnecwdrcdees Rochester. 


“ 28............-.---New York, private club. 
The above list is subject to one or two changes. 





Concert Direction. 


LL first-class artists’ tours conducted and sin- 
gle bookings made in Detroit and elsewhere. A 
specialty of booking pre-eminent bands and selling dates. 
Anything in the shape of conducting concerts and musi- 
cales in Detroit attended to. The only concert bureau in 
the city which is well advertised in several amusement 
papers. Managers of artists are requested to write, letting 
me know their talent, and those of lecture and concert 
courses are requested to correspond for terms for my 
artists, dates, &c. Address John C. Young, Jr., 95 
Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 


ae SALE—A genuine Guarnerius (Pietro, 1721) violin. 

A beautiful specimem of the period of perfection of 
the old masters. In point of condition, beauty of model, 
purity of tone and rare brilliancy of the red-gold lac 
(varnish), it is pre-eminently one of the finest instruments 
ever offered on the market. Price, $2,500. Address 
J. Leonard Hoffman, 738 George street, Baltimore, Md. 








HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 


THE 


~ HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East {7th Street, 


NEW VORK. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Mediceval Music 


(FRENCH AND ITALIAN), 


FOLK SONGS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


Will accept engagements for her Lecture Recitals. 

MRS. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical 
Programs for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 

Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















FRED. FIELD 
BULLARD, 


TEACHER OF 
HARMONY and 
..e COMPOSITION. 


The modern methods used by 
Mr. BULLAKD enable him to teach 
Harmony in the most thorough 
maoner in less than one month of 
daily lessons. 


22 PINCKNEY ST, 
BOSTON. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue. 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 








Available for engagements east of 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD © "==" 


FEBRUARY ONLY. 


Pacific Coast Tour—November-Jan- 


Z E { S L E cr ee 
* English Tour—Spring, 1897. 
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BOSTON, Mass., November 22, 1896. 


de may have read in the daily newspapers that 


the Bacchante of Mr. Macmonnies has at last been 


accepted by the Art Commission of this city and the trus- 


tees of the Public Library, and the statue now stands in | 
| led by Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, gave a concert in Music Hall 


leering exultation in the courtyard. 


The trustees and invited guests viewed it last Sunday. | 
| the Slumber Song from L’Africaine, and two songs by 


I was unable to attend the Bacchic services. I understand 
that the exercises were in order and respectfully traditional. 


The trustees partook solemnly, and agreeably to the pre- | 
appeared defiantly at her ease and as pleased as Punch 


cepts of Orpheus, of a marsh or olla of herbs and roots, 
eating it out of drums and cymbals. There was playing 
of flutes. There was the dithyramb, the mystic sweeping 
round and round the blazing altar. The president dis- 


missed the congregation after reading at considerable | 
length from Hammer Purgstall’s Mysterium Baphometis | 


Revelatum. 
That same day a person by the name of Brady—Dr. 
Brady—preached an angry sermon against the statue. 


He shrieked shocking stories about Bacchus and his fol- | 


lowers, used words that were very dear to the Elizabethan 
dramatists and finally shouted with a semaphoric gesture : 
‘‘ Away with the horrid thing, and bury it in the bay!” 
But he forgot that Mr. McKim at that time owned the 
statue; he also forgot the distinction between meum 
and /uum. 

Dr. Brady did Bacchus foul injustice. For Bacchus was 
a most respectable young gentleman, an eligible candidate 
for the St. Botolph Club, not the red-faced, fat and drunken 
toss-pot of clerical imagination. He was a brave and 
mighty warrior, a prince, a governor. Because he intro- 
duced the vine into Europe, comic opera librettists and 
paragraphers of his day depicted him as a hard drinker. 
Now in the old statues and in the works of the ancient 
poets he is seldom, if ever, represented as intoxicated. 
Ovid, in the line 

‘* Ille, mero somnoque gravis, titubare videtur,” 
says distinctly that Bacchus feigned to be drunk. The 
doctor confounded Bacchus with Silenus, whose personal 
habits I cannot recommend as an example to young 
singers. 

Bacchus is the Summer Sun, and the bacchante exults 
and revels in joy of mere existence. And in winter the 
sun, Bacchus, lies in the lower world, renewing his immor- 
tality. ‘‘Oh, ebony and gold, and the gleam of white 
ivory! What are (sic) the gleam of all these to the palace 
where Bacchus is lying with Venus by his side, who winds 


her snowy arms round him, passing all her time at his | 


side? And his kiss is as soft as a woman's or a boy’s, for 
the down is still on his lip.” 

Why did not Dr. Brady protest when Delibes’ Cortége 
de Bacchus was played in Music Hall by the Symphony 
Orchestra? There was a bestial scene, if the doctor's 
theories are riveted in granite. Boosed bassoons, violent 
violins, obscene oboes, disguised drums, hazy horns, flus- 
tered flutes, corned clarinets, damaged double-basses, tipsy 
trumpets, tavered trombones, cup-shot cymbals, tight 
triangles, tambourines three-sheets-in-the-wind, harps 
half-seas-over, under the buffy baton of a croaked con- 
ductor, deliriated an audience all mops and brooms. 


* 
om * 


In the last number of Tue Musica Courier I spoke of 
‘*German thoughtlessness”” in opera. For ‘‘ thoughtless- 
ness” read ‘‘thoughtfulness.” The words are hardly 
synonymous, And in most fantastical mood I should 
never dream of German thoughtlessness in music. 


. 
om . 


Mrs. Inez Sprague, soprano, assisted by Mr. John C, 
Manning, pianist, and a large orchestra of Symphony men 


the evening of the 17th. Shesang an aria from Gioconda, 


Sommerville. 
I should have been sorry for M.'s. Sprague, if she had not 


even when she was hopelessly and pathetically far away 
from composer’s intention, the elemental principles of 
tone production, and the true pitch. I confessI have not 
the heart to describe her performance in detail. Fiery 
trumpet blasts of passionate press agents had heralded her 
approach. The newspaper offices were attacked with long 
descriptions of her personal charms, conversational powers, 


| taste in dress, Parisian triumphs. She was to “ create” at 
and what, pray, was the new opera? 





Milan a part in 
Gioconda, of the vintage of 1876. 
It was revealed to the audience by her performance that 


| she is a singer whose voice is for the most part weak and 


ineffective. The lower tones are pale, hollow, at times in- 


audible ; there are one or two pleasing tones in the middle | 


of the voice; the upper tones are not under control, and 
Tuesday night they were generally below the true pitch. 
In aword the voice is not placed, and it is not a voice that 
gives promise in itself of future success in concert halls. 
Mrs. Sprague showed neither a warm, musical tempera- 


ment nor a serene, intellectual comprehension of the com- | 


poser’s intention. 
Here is a case where woman made an unfortunate exhibi- 
tion of herself in public in consequence, no doubt, of thead- 


vice of foolish, flattering friends. I cannot understand why 


any teacher of intelligence allowed her tostepupon the stage. 
The teacher may say in reply, ‘‘ She was headstrong ; she 
would not follow my device ; I told her she would fail.” It 
is so easy for a teacher to say these things after the failure. 
Why did not the teacher say, ‘‘ No, madame, you are not 
prepared for public appearances. If you persist in your 
determination, go to another teacher, and at once. My 
reputation is worth more to me than the price you pay for 
lessons.” 

There was a large audience that was curious and kindly. 
There was well distributed applause. There were thought- 
fully provided flowers, There was an expected encore. 
There were the outward and superficial symptoms of suc- 


cess. But I do not remember a parallel to this distressing 
fiasco the last six years in Boston. 


. 
* ” 


Mr. Manning has good fingers, and he is already a pianist 
of no mean ability; but the G minor concerto of Saint- 
Saéns was a too ambitious choice. 


* 
* * 


The feature of Mrs. Sprague’s concert was the perform- 
ance of the orchestra under Mr. Mollenhauer. The orches- 
tral pieces were the Oberon and Meistersinger overtures ; 
the Liebescene and Polonaise from Herbert's suite for 
strings, and German's ballet music from Henry VIII. The 
Liebescene of Herbert with its hot sensuousness and the 
fresh, thoroughly English Shepherdess Dance of German 
gave genuine pleasure. I have seldom heard a finer per- 
formance of the Meistersinger overture. It was so clear, 
so sane, so inspiriting, soeminently musical. Throughout 
the evening there was no futile, impertinent personal dis- 
play on the part of the conductor. He was simply the in- 
terpreter of the composer, and the hearer knew the mean- 
ing and the purpose of the composer because they were 
revealed to him fully by Mr. Mollenhauer. In the accom- 
paniments the conductor played upon the orchestra as 
upon a piano. He was sure, discreet, sympathetic, poetic. 
Mr. Max Heinrich said to me the other day: ‘I consider 
Emil Mollenhauer to be one of the most remarkable con- 
ductors of orchestral accompaniments I have ever met on 
the concert stage. I should put Richter first. I am in- 
clined to put Mollenhauer next.” 

o nA * 

Mr. Augusto Rotoli gave a concert in Tremont Temple 
the evening of the 18th. 

His Roman Festival Mass, written originally for the 
glory of God and the service of His church, was patronized 
last Wednesday by Mrs. John L. Gardner and other noble 
dames. 

It was a pleasure to find Mrs. Gardner patronizing at 
last a work of genuine merit. I wonder who advised her 

in the matter. Too often has she busily boosted fawning 
mediocrities and dull and mediocre things. 

On former occasions I have spoken of the merits of this 
mass, and it is not now necessary to analyze it. It is suffi- 
| cient to say that, while it commands in strict contrapuntal 
| passages the hearty admiration of the pedagogue, it thrills 
and moves the worshipper and the idle lover of music by 
| its intrinsic beauty and judiciously exercised dramatic 





| feeling. 
This mass is more intimate and authoritative in its home, 
|} the church. The hearer in the church listens with induced 
| and constantly encouraged religious mood. But even in 
| the garish and protestingly Protestant Tremont Temple the 
mass was effective and thoroughly convincing. The per- 
formance, so far as the chorus was concerned, was sur- 
prisingly good, for you must remember that the singers 
were for the most part amateurs, who have little time for 
the earnest study of music. They watched and obeyed 
the beat of Mr. Rotoli. Their performance—and Mr. Ap- 
thorp says ‘‘ Take it for all in all, it was the very finest 
choral performance we have ever heard in Boston ”—was 
the highest proof of Mr. Rotoli's abilities as a conductor. 
The program also included a Salve Regina for quartet 
and organ, and eleven songs, all by Mr. Rotoli. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Patrick-Walker, Miss Little, Mr. T. E. John- 
son and Mr. Lon Brine. There was a large and distin- 
guished audience of musicians and lovers of music, who, 
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by their attendance and interest, paid gladly their tribute 
of admiration and affection for the composer and the man. 


* 
* x 


The program of the fifth Symphony concert given iast 
evening was as follows : 


Symphony No. b, EB Minor, ......igsccere voccccsesagereccensocecs Dvorak 
Ovestare, Barber of Based... cvcccesceecess c0ptsssocvessese Cornelius 
Intermezzo, from the Cricket on the Hearth .............+. Goldmark 
Overture to Gwendoline, ....000 scccce ccccvcccese pesccseveess Chabrier 


Mr. Rosenthal’s sudden illness prevented his appearance, 
to the great disappointment ofall. He will undoubtedly 
give his recital Tuesday afternoon, but he will not play here 
with the Symphony Orchestra until March or April. 

The concert was not one of special interest. Goldmark’s 
Intermezzo was played here for the first time. It seems to 
me cheap stuff, unworthy of the composer of the Sakuntala, 
Prometheus and Sappho overtures. The folk song is 
treated conventionally until the inevitable apotheosis, with 
crash and bang and lime lighteffects, makes you rub your 
eyes and ask, ‘Is this by Goldmark?” And the wretched 
beer hall dance that follows! Oh, Goldmark, let me hear 
your Orientai voice, with which you tell of hot jungles, 
shrouded and languorous women, white bearded old men 
asleep on nodding camels; or narrate the intimate life of 
Sheba’s Queen and curious episodes in her visit at the 
court of Solomon. 

The Cornelius overture, orchestration by Liszt, is for the 
most part a sandy bore. MHanslick said the word for all 
time, referring to the mighty straining of the prelude: 
‘“‘This barber must have shaved with guillotines, not 
razors.” 

It is not necessary to be a negrophile to enjoy much of 
the fifth Symphony of Dvorak. But how artful is the Bo- 
hemian in the preparation of his simplicity ! 

My esteemed friend Mr. Apthorp went sadly astray in 
the Program Book, which is read so devoutly by all true 
Bostonians and sold at the end of the season at Music 
Hall as an educational treatise. 

According té him Goldmark was born December 17, 1840, 
whereas he was born May 18, 1830. 

The Barber of Bagdad, according to him, was produced 
in 1859. It was produced at Weimar in 1858 (Decem- 
ber 15). 

But why go on? Mr. Apthorp is often heroically inac- 
curate, and the pity of it is that he regards his inaccuracy 
with Olympian indifference, if not with an inexplicable, 
perverted pride. Puitie HALe, 


———_=> __—___ 


Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, Mass., November 21, 1896. 

Miss Lena Little sang in Tremont Temple on Wednes- 
day evening in Signor Rotoli’s mass. On Thursday she 
sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge, 
and Friday afternoon, when it was settled that Rosenthal 
could not appear at the Symphony rehearsal, Miss Little 
was sent for. Unfortunately she was ill and unable to 
appear. 

The fine chorus that sung Signor Rotoli’s mass was col- 
lected from various Catholic church choirs in the city and 
surrounding suburbs. Many inquiries have been made as 
to where Signor Rotoli got such a fine body of singers. 
His own quartet and choir from St. James’ Church were 
among the number. 

Mr. Charles B. Cory, who was at the Victoria for a few 
days on his way to his winter home at Palm Beach, Fla., 
invited a few musical friends on Saturday evening—Miss 


Gertrude Edmands, Mrs. W. Raymond, Miss Clara Lewis, 
Mr. J. C. Bartlett, Mr. Geo. W. Want, Mr. Arthur Beres- 
ford, Mr. Frank O. Nash—anda thoroughly musical even- 
ing was enjoyed. 

Mrs. L.-P. Morrill is hard at work with a large class of 
pupils, her time being pretty well occupied already. Her 
studio is large and very attractive. 

Mrs. George Hollis Blake will be at home on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 24, when Prof. Claudius Deslouis 
will read a paper on The Teaching of Singing and Vocal 
Art. There will also be music. 

The first concert of the Boston String Quartet takes 
place Tuesday evening, November 24, in Association Hall. 

Prof. James W. Hill, of Haverhill, will give a series of 
six organ concerts this winter. The first one, which was 
the ninety-third in Haverhill by him or under his direction, 
has taken place. Guilmant’s sonata in D minor was the 
opening number of the program. Mr. Hill announces three 
chamber concerts for the second season: The Adamowski 
Quartet on December 2, Mr. Max Heinrich, January 6, and 
the Kneisel Quartet February 3. 

There will be twenty lectures on English literature at 
the Copley Square School of Music on Saturdays during 
the winter. The first one, which took place this morning, 
was largely attended. 

Miss Henrietta Hodges, a pupil of Mrs. Robert Ander- 
son, sang most successfully at a concert given at the First 
Congregational Church in Lynn, with the Apollo Quartet 
of Boston. 

Mr. Carl Sobeski will sing at the concert of the Boston 
Art Club January 14. The greater part of the program 
will be songs of his own composition by request. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards has sung at several concerts since her 
return from Europe. 

Mrs. H. Carleton Slack sang at the concert given at 
Ruggles Street Church on Thursday evening. 

Mr. Salmon, of the Boston Training School of Music, has 
been seriously ill with tonsilitis, but is now able to be at 
his studio. 

Miss Helen Louise Trickey, violinist, is now on a tour 
with the Ladies’ Symphony Orchestra. They opened their 
season in Troy, N. Y., on the 16th inst., and will play at all 
the large cities as far west as Ann Arbor, Mich., returning 
through Ohio and Pennsylvania. This tour will occupy 
about two months. In the early part of February Miss 
Trickey is engaged with the Cecilia Musical Club for a 
tour of six weeks or more. 

Mr. H. Carleton Slack was one of the soloists at the con- 
cert given in Milford November 18. The cantata of the 
Bride of Dunkerron was given, the other soloists being Mrs. 
Kileski Bradbury and Mr. J. C. Bartlett. The Boston 
Germania Orchestra, Mr. Emil Mollenhauer leader, played 
the Oberon overture. Mr. Slack sung the cavatina Even 
Bravest Heart, from Faust. 

Sieveking will give a recital in Boston within the next 
fortnight. It will probably take place in Music Hall. 

Mr. Henry Lowell Mason attended the concert in the 
new Carnegie Music Mall, Pittsburg, when Sieveking 
played with the Frederic Archer orchestra. This is a 
new orchestra and they play remarkably well for a body 
organized so short a time, and give promise of being fine. 
On Sunday at Mr. Archer’s house Mr. Mason met Mr. von 
Kunits,a young Austrian violinist, who is Mr. Archer’s 
concertmaster. He played his own concerto, Mr. Archer 
at the piano reading the music at sight. They also played 
the Wieniawski concerto and a lot of otherthings. This 


musician. He was a pupil of the master with whom Knei- 
sel studied. 

At Cleveland Mr, Mason met a number of musicians, 
among them a violinist, Mr. Sol. Marcosson, an interesting 
young man. The Sieveking recital was a great success. 

In Cincinnati Mr. Mason spent an evening with Mr. Van 
der Stucken, who said that the music life of Cincinnati 
was growing immensely. He intends to arrange at the 
College of Music a class of pupils who when they graduate 
will be all ready to go into orchestras, either his own or 
others. Mr. Van der Stucken does not see any objection 
to women being in orchestras, nor any reason why they 
should not be there, but it is too soon to talk about that. 

Mr. Mason seemed to be greatly impressed with the 
growth of musical feeling in the West, the interest dis- 
played in good music and the musical feeling shown. He 
says that Mr. Van der Stucken is doing a great work in 
Cincinnati. 

There will be a service in memory of Sir Joseph Barnby 
at Trinity Church at 4 o’clock, Sunday, November 22, 
when all the music will be of his composition, and the 
offerings will be given to his widow and children, who are 
in need of help. This service has been arranged by the 
organist, Prof. H. W. Parker, with the kind co-operation 
of the rector. 

The program for the Rosenthal concert .to be given in 
Music Hall next Tuesday afternoon is announced as 
follows : 


DOMRND, OP: BE. vcscdecécccccevcccsceccccscsdccevecesccecsecccces Beethoven 
PR ct cccsncengedscevece ssepess epsedes yor ecweetegonevescauseews Field 
I es leet ease gaaieid Weber 
i i 5. o0 ns seeneteassngeheceasesnaoneseoiende Brahms 
Nocturne, F sharp major....... 

Scherzo, B flat minor, op. 31.... ISON ae eine ae Chopin 
asks ccveccesseess<eosnecs 

Contrapuntal study on Chopin’s D flat waltz............... Rosenthal 
ERNIE cc cccvcccsesscocvcsseessscessoosctovetsetecs Schubert-Liszt 
Springbrunnen........ egos sopaugenenebocets Davidoff-Rosenthal 
TRCRMOSMA, ERGRBIOTIC. 60.2.0 ccccoccccccsccesess -doncvcesosesovcoses Liszt 


A musical entertainment was given Thursday evening 
at the residence of Mr. Joseph Sawyer, No. 31 Common- 
wealth avenue, in the interests of the Aged Couples’ Home 
at Cambridge. A large and appreciative audience listened 
to vocal solos by Miss Katherine Ricker, Mr. J. H. Ricket- 
son, Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, with Mr. Frank O. Nash as 
accompanist. The program was completed by Mr. Carl 
Pierce, violinist, and Miss Louise May, pianist. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. King have presented to the trustees 
of the new Mathewson Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Providence a superb organ, in memory of their son, 
Austin W. King. 

Mrs. Myrtle Darling, the contralto singer, of Danvers, 
has completed arrangements for a course of entertain- 
ments at Cadet Armory Hall, Salem. The first of these 
will be given on November 25, the second on January 20 
and the last on April 7. 

For the concert of November 25 Mr. Joshua Phippen, Mr. 
Charles Capen, Mr. Wolf Fries, Miss Alice Harrington, 
Miss Harriet Shaw and Mrs. Myrtle Darling will be heard. 
The program for the third concert includes ten members of 
the Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Lang as pianist and Mrs. 
Myrtle Darling. 

O Salutaris, a new composition of notable religious and 
musical quality, by Prof. Claudius Deslouis, was sung at 
St. Mary’s Church by Mme. Alexander-Marius, Mr. Cail- 
lander at the organ, 

Mr. Warren Barlow Johnson, of Webster, died Novem- 





young man, only twenty-six years of age, is a remarkable 





ber 18, aged eighty-one. He was born at West Woodstock, 
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Conn., on July 11, 1815, and with his father, Lyman John- 
son, moved to Webster in 1829. Mr. Johnson was choir- 
master in Webster for thirty-three years and leader in both 
vocal and instrumental music for forty years. 








Liszt’s Marriage. 
CHICAGO, November 20, 1806. 


EDITORS THE MUSICAL COURIER : 
1 clip the following pleasant story of the great Lisst's marriage 


trom the “ National Era,” published at Washington, D. C., date | 


October 8, 1857. The paper was at that time edited by G. Bailey and 
John G. Whittier, the poet, as corresponding editor. Inview of Liszt's 
marriage being mythical, / concluded to send the reminiscence to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, and hope the story of so long ago will 


be pleasing to your many readers. —— 


THE MUSICIAN’S MARRIAGE. 


After having passed the summer in visiting the princi- 
pal towns of Germany, the celebrated pianist Liszt 
arrived at Prague in October, 1846. 


The day after he came his apartment was entered by | 
a stranger, an old man, whose appearance indicated misery | 
and suffering. The great musician received him with a | 


cordiality which he would not, perhaps, have shown toa 
nobleman. Encouraged by his kindness, the visitor said: 


‘‘I come to you, sir, as a brother. Excuse me if I take | 
this title, notwithstanding the distance that divides us; | 


but formerly I could boast some skill in playing the piano, 


and by giving instruction I gained a comfortable liveli- | 
hood. Now I am old, feeble, burdened with a large | 


family, and destitute of pupils. I live at Nuremberg, but 
I came to Prague to recover the remnant of a small prop- 
erty which belonged to my ancestors. Although nomi- 
nally successful, the expense of a long litigation has more 
than swallowed up the trifling sum I recovered. To-mor- 
row I set out for home—penniless.”’ 

‘* And you have come to me? You have done well, and 
I thank you for this proof of youresteem. To assist a 
brother professor is to me more than a duty—it is a pleas- 
ure. Artists should have their purse in common, and if 
fortune neglects some, in order to treat others better than 
they deserve, it only makes it more necessary to preserve 
the equilibrium by fraternal kindness. That is my sys- 
tem; so don’t speak of gratitude, for I feel that I only 
discharge a debt.”’ 

As he uttered these generous words Liszt opened his 
drawer in his writing case, and started when he saw that 


his usual depository for his money contained but three 


ducats. He summoned his servant. 

** Where is the money?’’ he asked. 

‘There, sir,’’ replied the man, pointing to the open 
drawer. 

‘There! Why, there is scarcely anything!’”’ 

‘1 know it, sir. If you please to remember, I told you 
yesterday that the cash was nearly exhausted.” 

‘* You see, my dear brother," said Liszt, smiling, ‘* that, 
for the moment, Iam noricher than you. But that does 
not trouble me. I have credit, andI can make money 
start from the keys of my piano. However, as you are 
in haste to leave Prague, and return home, you shall not 
be delayed by my present want of funds.”’ 

So saying, he opened another drawer, and taking out a 
splendid medallion gave it to the old man. ‘‘ There,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ that will do. It wasa present made me by the 
Emperor of Austria—his own portrait set in diamonds. 
The painting is nothing remarkable, but the stones are 
fine. Take them and dispose of them, and whatever they 
bring shall be yours.’’ 

The old musician tried in vain to decline so rich a gift. 
Liszt would not hear of a refusal, and the poor man at 
length withdrew, invoking the choicest blessings of 
heaven on his generous benefactor. He then repaired to 
the shop of the principal jeweler in the city, in order to 
sell the diamonds. Seeing a miserably dressed man anx- 
ious to dispose of magnificent jewels, with whose value 
he appeared unacquainted, the master of the shop very 
naturally suspected his honesty, and while appearing to 
examine the diamonds with close attention he whispered 
a few words in the ear of one of his assistants. The Jat- 
ter went out and speedily returned, accompanied by sev- 
eral soldiers of police, who arrested the unhappy artist in 
spite of his protestations of innocence. 

‘*You must first come to prison,’’ they said; ‘‘ after- 
ward you can give an explanation to the magistrate.’’ 

The prisoner wrote a few lines to his benefactor, implor- 
ing his assistance. Liszt hastened to the jeweler. 

‘* Sir,’ said he, ‘‘ you have caused the arrest of an inno- 
cent man. Come with me immediately and let us have 
him released. He is the lawful owner of the jewels in 
question, for I gave them to him."’ 

‘But, sir,’’ said the merchant, ‘‘ who are you?"’ 

‘** My name is Liszt."’ 

‘**] don’t know any rich man of that name.”’ 

‘“That may be; yet I am tolerably well known.’ 

‘Are you aware, sir, that these diamonds are worth 
6,000 florins—that is to say, about 12,000 francs? ”’ 


‘*So much the better for him on whom IJ have bestowed 
them.”’ 

** But in order to make such a present you must be very 
wealthy.” 

‘* My actual fortune consists of 3 ducats.’"’ 

‘‘Then you are a magician.”’ 

‘* By no means, and yet, by just moving my fingers I 
can obtain as much money as I wish.”’ 

‘** You must be a magician.”’ 

‘* If you choose I'll disclose to you the magic I employ.”’ 

Liszt had seen a piano in the parlor behind the shop. 

He opened it and ran his fingers over the keys; then, seized 
by sudden inspiration, he improvised one of those soul- 
| touching symphonies peculiar to himself. 
| As he sounded the first chords a beautiful young lady 
entered the room. While the melody continued she re- 
mained speechless and immovable; then, as the last note 
died away, she cried, with irresistible enthusiasm, ‘‘ Bravo, 
Liszt! ’tis wondrous! ”’ 

‘** Dost thou know him, then, my daughter?’ asked the 
jeweler. 

‘‘ This is the first time I have had the pleasure of seeing 
or hearing him,"’ replied she; ‘‘ but I know that none liv- 
ing, save Liszt, could draw such sounds from the piano.”’ 

Expressed with grace and modesty, by a young persor 
| of remarkable beauty, this admiration could not fail to be 
more than flattering to the artist. However, after mak- 
| ing his best acknowledgments, Liszt withdrew, in order 





| jeweler. 

Grieved at his mistake the worthy merchant sought to 
repair it by inviting the two musicians to supper. The 
| honors of the table were done by his amiable daughter, 
who appeared no less touched at the gererosity of Liszt 
than astonished at his talent. 

That night the musicians of the city serenaded their 
illustrious brother. The next day the nobles and most 
distinguished inhabitants of Prague presented themselves 
| at the door. They entreated him to give some concerts, 
leaving it to himself to fix any sum he pleased as a re- 
muneration. Then the jeweler perceived that talent, 
even in a pecuniary light, may be more valuable than the 
most precious diamonds. Liszt continued to go to his 
house, and to the merchant's great joy be perceived that 
his daughter was the cause of his visits. He began to 
love the company of the musician, and the fair girl, his 
only child, certainly did not hate it. 

One morning the jeweler, coming to the point with Ger- 
man frankness, said to Liszt: 

** How do you like my daughter? "’ 

** She is an angel! ”’ 

** What do you think of marriage 

‘‘I think so well of it that I have the greatest possible 
inclination to try it." 

** What would you say to a fortune of 3,000,000 francs? ’’ 

‘**I would willingly accept it.’’ 

‘‘Well, we understand each other, My daughter 
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to deliver the prisoner, and was accompanied by the | 


pleases you; you please my daughter. Her fortune is 
ready; be my son-in-law."’ 

‘* With all my heart."’ 

The marriage was celebrated the following week. 

And this, according to the chronicles of Prague, is a 
true account of the marriage of the great and good pianist, 
Liszt. 





Heinrich Meyn. 
| = we excellent baritone and artist, Heinrich 
Mevn, met with another of his distinguished success- 
es at Providence, R. I., on November 20, where he sang 
the High Priest in Samson and Delilah with the Arion 
Club. At the close of his big aria the enthusiasm was just 
as great as it was deserved, and again at the close of the 
duet with Miss Gertrude May Stein applause rang loudly 
for Mr. Meyn’s artistic share. 

Mr. Meyn's voice is specially adapted to high dramatic 
baritone parts, and his work in conception and finish is al- 
ways a pure artistic satisfaction to hear. He will sing with 
the Orpheus Club, Cincinnati, on December 8, and at nu- 
merous important concerts later, The time which Mr. 
Meyn had set aside for his private pupils is now almost 
fully filled, only one or two vacancies being left. As singer, 
artist and teacher the baritone Heinrich Meyn is one of 
the most satisfying and musicianly members of the pro- 
fession in this country. 








Julie Petersen Concert. 
ISS JULIE PETERSEN, the young Danish 
flute soloist, gave a concert on Thursday evening, 
the 19th inst., in Chickering Hall, with the assistance of 
Mr. Herman Hoveman, basso; M. J. Pizzarello, pianist, 
and Mr. Victor Harris, accompanist. 
Miss Petersen played a Carnival Russe of Ciardi, and 
| some other numbers designed to display a virtuosity the 
young woman did not always command. * Her phrasing 
was crude and chopped, the result of lack of lung power, 
| but she has a pleasing tone and musical taste, and would 
doubtless be heard to good advantage in works with less 
lengthy embellishment. Flute solo literature, as shown by 
Miss Petersen, is poor musical stuff. She might better 
choose some smooth cantabile with limited elaboration than 
| a tissue of gasping roulades like the Doppler Chanson 
| d’Amour. Miss Petersen, however, has talent, might make 
| a useful member of some chamber music organization, and 
| is made interesting by her graceful blonde personality. 
Mr. Hoveman sang an aria from Gumbert’s Undine 
| fairly. The voice is heavy and rathercoloriess. The piano 
| ptepioar of M. Pizzarello was in places delightful. He 
| played a valse lente of Dobinetch with rippling clarity and 
|} much grace. Godard'’s chromatique was not technically 
| good. M. Pizzarello makes a specific success in brief mor- 
ceaux of the light or poetic genre and ought to adhere to 
such as a genre. 
The accompaniments of Mr. Victor Harris were excel- 
lent asusual. Miss Petersen attracted a good house and 
was cordially received. 











Harcourt Bull Recital. 

HE second piano recital by Mrs. Harcourt Bull 

was given at the Waldorf on Friday afternoon last, 

the 20th inst. Beethoven's Sonata, op. 90; Liszt's Eighth 

Rhapsody ; a Chopin étude, impromptu and the berceuse ; 

Schumann's Kreisleriana ; Rubinstein's Kammenoi Ostrow 

and Valse Caprice, and two short pieces of Schiitt com- 
prised the program. 

It would be kinder to treat this affair as a social function, 
since the playing of Mrs. Harcourt Bull (as exhibited on 
Friday) can make no possible appeal to intelligent criti- 
cism. Not only did the lady play without sweep, style or 
any exhibition of feeling, but her technical deficiency was 
below that of most student amateurs. The struggle to get 
through a composition like Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice 
ought not to be a very difficult one, mentally or digitally, 
| for a pianist who heads her program with a Beethoven 
| sonota and closes it with a Liszt rhapsody, yet the quan- 
tum of wrong notes and the feeble awkwardness in trying 
to cover the free dash of the form were distressingly bad 
and schoolgirlish. 

Simpler material was handled with no more ease, if with 
a little more technical accuracy. Kammenoi Ostrow was 
the best thing played and there was plenty left to desire. 
We say nothing of the Beethoven sonata. 

If such a performance was the result of nervousness, 
Mrs. Bull should see to it that she gathers her nerve forces 
well in hand before again seeking to gather an audience on 
a public basis and inviting professional criticism. 











Letters for Artists. 
Met matter awaits the following at THe Must- 


CAL CouRIER office 
Miss Lillian Russell. 
Bronislaw Huberman. 
Priscilla Kate Arthur. 
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HE playing of the Seidl Metropolitan Orchestra 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday 
night proves what rehearsals will do. It is asmaller 
but much better band than the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, better because the materia] is fresher and in 
better training. 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH would make a capi- 
tal and energetic president of the Musical Mu- 
al Protective Union. He would give the society a 


| dignity it sadly lacks. 


F hand organs are tolerated on our thoroughfares 
why not the little German bands? As bad as the 


| latter can be, they are musically superior to the in- 


19 Union Square W.. New York | struments of torture handled by the Italian virtuosi. 
“9 . | Ame. Ea 


| 





| 





ERR OTTO LOHSE, the husband of the late 
Frau Klafsky, returned from Europe last week. 


Editor-in-Chief. In reference to the rumors regarding the death of his 


wife, Mr. Lohse states that Dr. Brackenhoeft, a well- 
known attorney at Hamburg, Germany, who is the 
guardian of the Klafsky children and administrator 
of the estate, has instituted legal proceedings against 
an editor in that city and a society woman upon 
whom the rumors were focused after the preliminary 
investigation had passed through a dozen witnesses. 
It was found that these parties had spread the orig- 
inal rumor of suicide, and under the strict laws of 
Germany these parties may be severely punished for 
slandering the reputation of the deceased, who died 
under the surgeons’ hands as the result of an abscess. 








CABLEGRAM. 


OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, i 
BERLIN, Germany, November 22, 1896. { 


HE concert of Miss Gussie Cottlow, the pianist, 
which took place here to-night, proved to be a 
great success. FLOERSHEIM. 








VIENNA OFFICE, 
MONG the many new features of the last issue of 
THE MusIcAL CouRIER—the first big fall num- 
ber of this season—our readers probably noted the 
commencement of official correspondence from 
Vienna. Inits four columns was not only valuable 
news of passing musical events in that important 
centre and an exclusive story of the life, death and 
obsequies of the late Anton Bruckner, but a promise 
that hereafter this paper will include that city in its 
world-wide repertory of musical news and criticism. 
Vienna has not been completely neglected before, 
but it became incumbent on us in our line of ad- 
vancement to take it under our particular care again, 

and last week marked the inception. 

Mrs. Emmeline Potter Frissell is in charge of our 
office, which is located at 8 Schlésselgasse II., Thiir 
31, and there she will devote herself to the demands 
of the musical element, notice such artists as are 
worthy of our attention, attend the opera and con- 
certs that come under the high musical standard this 
paper represents, and will increase the influence of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER as it has been spread to mu- 
tual advantage in all the other large cities of the 
world. 

Mrs. Frissell is a capable musician, as all our rep- 
resentatives are. She is a pupil of Leschetizky and 
has the keen discrimination necessary to the repre- 
sentative of a great newspaper. 








ANOTHER FIASCO. 

URING the past year many reports have been 
published in Paris, Boston, Providence and here 
regarding the singing, the voice, the musical culture 
and the future of a Mrs. Inez Sprague, the wife of 
ex-Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island. Until a few 
months ago she had been in the hands of Paris vocal 
teachers and finally she appeared in a concert in 
Boston on Tuesday evening, November 17. Our Bos- 
ton letter gives a review of her abilities as a singer. 
We also quote two Boston criticisms, and may add 
that a third Boston critic, who visited New York last 
week and who was present at the Sprague début, fully 

confirms the collapse. 

[Boston HERALD.} 

Making due allowance for the inevitable nervousness attendant on 
a first appearance, and viewing her performances in the most lenient 
light, there was nothing in them that warrants any hope that she 
will ever attain to a higher point of efficiency than she reached on 
this occasion. To dwell on her singing in detail would be only to 
emphasize its shortcomings in nearly every essential of good vocal 
art, and therefore it were better and more kindly to lower the veil 
of charity over the unfortunate going astray of her artistic aspir- 
ings. It may be added that her audience received her cordially, 
was encouragingly complimentary in its applause, demanding an 
encore after her singing of Sommerville’s Waves O’er the Shingles 
Breaking, and that she was given numerous handsome bunches of 


flowers. 





[BosTON JOURNAL.] 

It would be an easy task to speak at length of the vocal faults, the 
vocal sins of commission and omission of the singer who appeared 
for the first time last night on any stage, but the task would be 
1 nt and un ry. If Mrs. Sprague had come before the 





unp 











public without preliminary, long blown and fiery trumpet blasts of 
passionate press agents, the disappointment of her performance 
would have turned instantly into sympathy for a woman who had 
so deceived herself. And even now I cannot believe that Mrs. 
Sprague inspired directly the absurd puffery that heralded her ap- 


proach. 

It is enough to say that Mrs. Sprague at present is unprepared for 
appearance in public. No doubt she gives pleasure to her friends 
when she sings simply simple songs and ballads at her home. No 
doubt her friends have encouraged her—perhaps pushed her—to the 
undertaking of tasks for which she is unfitted. But it is surprising 
that any teacher of intelligence should allow her to appear in con- 
cert, should coach her in arias which he must know are far beyond 


her powers. 


Her voice is not one of marked strength or beauty. There are a 


few pleasing tones, but the lower tones are pale, hollow, almost in- 
audible, and her upper tones are not under control. Her voice has 
not yet been placed. Her command of breath isuncertain. Nor did 
she show last night any marked musical feeling or temperament 
Art has not as yet done much for natural limitations. What Mrs 
Sprague might do with patient, long continued study is a matter 


with which I am not now concerned. 

How much longer are Americans going to spend 
their money among European singing teachers when 
such results as the above and others recently re- 
corded in these columns face them ? 

As to Mrs. Sprague, we would kindly suggest to her 
not to continue her comments on the Boston critics, 
who are known as invulnerable to corruption. 
Messrs. Woolf, Elson, Ticknor, Apthorp, Capen, Hale 
and others are absolutely free from the slightest sus- 
picion that their opinions are based on any other than 
professional and conscientious motives. 








A PALSIED PRESS. 
E have already commented in our issue of last 
week on the pitiful condition of musical criti- 
cism with part of the New York press this season. 
Great Lord! to what have we come, and what is go- 
ing to be the end of it? 

Not only do these musical messieurs of the New 
York dailies appear to have neither ears nor memories, 
but they also seem to have lost their vision. They 
don't seem to see anyone on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, for instance, except those sing- 
ers whose names have already been forced by a flat- 
tering, over-coddling press into terms as familiar as 
Columbus or George Washington. We do not pro- 
pose to say with what amount of justice. Thatis not 
our present side of the argument. The side upon 
which we desire to comment is the absolute inatten- 
tion shown the work of artists of sterling merit who 
may not happen to occupy the primary place in the 
calendar. 

So long as Monsieur this or Madame that of stellar 
notoriety are included in the cast all the space at the 
writer’s disposal is gobbled up in piling adjectives 
upon them, while the ambitious and frequently su- 
perior work of the other members is as utterly ignored 
as though they had never appeared. It is discourag- 
ing, no doubt, to get acriticism not worth the read- 
ing, from the musician’s standpoint, but it is still 
more discouraging not to have your presence noted 
at all; to find the bewildering effulgence of two or 
three personalities has blinded the critic so that he 
cannot even see that you are there, and no matter 
how excellently you sing or act forgets even to men- 
tion your name. 

This is what the New York press is busy at just 
now. It isarather bad situation, and a completely 
discouraging one for some of the best artists at the 
Metropolitan. Of course there are other places and 
artists of various kinds who suffer, but we adduce 
the Metropolitan as the newest and most prominent 
feature in the music world at the present date. 

And then when these gentlemen of the daily press 
do go foraging for adjectives to characterize a per- 
formance, what a criss-cross contradictory tissue they 
manage to weave for the public. They break into 
a thicket of musical nomenclature, and, boldly tear- 
ing terms up by the roots, fling them with reckless 
prodigality on this minimized group of ‘‘star” 
singers. Synonyms rage, and the turgid, diffuse, 
anomalous, monotonous layers of praise, disclosing 
not an ounce of musical taste or native judgment— 
critical acumen of course never leavens the lump by 
a mouthful—which are being printed daily are as 
nauseating and ridiculous as they are confusing and 
misguiding to a public which looks early in the sea- 
son to what should be a qualified critical press for its 
information. 

Since these gentlemen of the press appear to have 
the misfortune to rely solely on traditional success, 
a dictionary of musical terms, with one of syno- 
nyms added—for their opinions their case is hard, no 
doubt. Their ears in the case of less puffed up 
artists, yet able artists, may serve them to no an- 
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alytic use, and they know it, but let their eyes serve 
them to the extent at least of mentioning that sound, 


unselfish, ambitious artists have appeared. They | 
may not realize that the same are artists of good | 


calibre, but they can certainly realize by their eye- 
sight when they fill an important dependent niche in 


the drama, and might at least think it worth their | 
while to throw out some paraphrastic bombast de- | 
| with artists whose reputation is not world famous, 


like some of those in the Mapleson Opera Company, | 
| but who have probably gained éclat in some local 


signed for the ‘‘stars” in order to even mention 
other names. 

We are tired of this banal repetition on the so- 
called ‘‘star” score. Please, gentlemen of the press. 
give your luminous little group a holiday for a while 


and let us have a word or two about the other artists. | 


If only for the reason that because of your zeal the 
public is already fully informed that the king, aye 
and the queen too, of the Metropolitan company can 
do no wrong, you can afford to throw a crumb to the 
retainers. 

Do let us hear something about them, even if it be 
only the color of their wig or costume, and cry Pax 
for a session to the clamorous overfed. 








CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL. 
CaRNEGIE HALL, 
SHELDON & BARRY, Lessees. 
OFFICE, 883 Seventh avenue. 
Editors The Musical Courier 
Having taken a lease from the Music Hall Company of New York, 
Limited, of the building known as Carnegie Hall, we are prepared 
to offer the most attractive auditorium in this country for concerts, 
lectures, balls, church fairs and other entertainments at reasonable 
rates. Connected with the main hall are the chamber music hall, 
the chapter room, parlors and dining rooms for the accommodation 
of patrons giving concerts, musicales, dances and weddings. They 
are provided with every convenience. We also offer private apart- 
ments and studios, both for art and music. 
For further particulars address, yours respectfully, 
SHELDON & BARRY. 
HE above circular explains in part only the 
radical change embraced in the management 
of Carnegie Music Hall. The opinion has constantly 
prevailed that Walter Damrosch and the enterprises 
with which he and his brother, Frank Damrosch, were 
identified were receiving special favors at Carnegie 
Music Hall. While under former management such 
a condition may have existed and probably did exist, 
there can be no possible favoritism under the pres- 
ent lessees, who are engaged in a practical business 
scheme and to whom every item of expense is a mat- 
ter of serious consideration. Every musical director 
and conductor stands on the same basis as does Mr. 
Walter or Mr. Frank Damrosch, and so do all mu- 
sical organizations or societies. There is a fixed 
table of prices for renting the hall for all kinds of 
entertainment, and no favoritism is shown. Mr. 
Seidl can secure it at the same price charged to Mr. 
Mancinelli, or Mr. Paur or Mr. Theo. Thomas or Mr. 
Lohse or Mr. Damrosch or anybody else. Mr. Dam- 
rosch cannot even get the hall for the rehearsals of 
the German Opera Company without paying the 
fixed price. This statement is made in justice to all 
concerned. 








AN ADVANCE REPUTATION. 
MATTER made specially applicable by the re- 
A cent host of débuts among the Maplesonian 
forces lies in the question as to just how much value, 
if any, high advance praise adds to the standing of 
an artist in America. 
It has been a matter of noticeable fact that the 
artists most puffed up and advertised before arrival 


| . . . 
| and some grave disappointments, in short, offenses 


to intelligent judgment, among much lauded soprani 
and tenori. How much better would it not have 
| been for the latter had nothing whatever been said 
about them before arrival, since they proved com- 
pletely incapable to support their advance reputa- 
tion. 

In any event it would seem always the safer method 


sphere, to vigorously reprehend any advance re- 


clame or elaborate press paragraphs ; each one will be | 


judged according to his or her merits irrespective of 
press or management, and the effect to the much 
praised ones as a rule proves one of harm. To meet 
merit unannounced is a significant pleasure which 
the American public is always glad to earnestly ac- 
knowledge, but to meet weakness where great 


| strength and ability have been promised is apt to 
| be visited with even more than due severity. 


Those of whom so much has been said in advance 
and who fail to fulfill expectations wiii find not alone 
their shortcoming visited upon them, but such 
merits as they really may possess are also likely to 
be absorbed in the general feeling of disfavor and 
disappointment. Whena public finds itself imposed 
upon in one degree, it is more than apt in its dis- 
gruntled mood to close its eyes and ears even to such 
merits as may exist. 

Therefore, we would say to the new comers whose 
fame has not already been trumpeted around the 
globe: ‘‘Be wise when coming to America. Say 
nothing of yourselves; permit nothing lavish or 
laudatory to be published about you. Appear solely 
on your merits, and you will get fair treatment.” 

But do not juggle with the American public. It is 
very techy, but very honest, and will be probably 
inclined to throw overboard completely any artist 
whose merits have been exaggerated. It makes no 
matter that that artist may have sterling merits left; 
the fact that fictitious ones have been announced will 
cancel every existent virtue. 








ONE HUMAN NATURE. 

NY kind of intellectual analysis will show that 
A there is very little difference in human nature, 
and that while we may claim that journalism in Eu- 
rope is more circumspect, more judicious and more 
elevated, the facts upon analysis will show that there 
is virtually no difference between it and American 
journalism. 

The Sun on Monday published an editorial showing 
how some European papers have been printing dis- 
patches that were said to have been exchanged be- 
tween the Emperor William and the Czar during 
the latter's visit in Paris, when in truth no such dis- 
patches were ever sent. Journalistic sensationalism 
cannot be very much worse, even in the United States, 
than this. 

THE MusicaL CourRigER has been devoting pages 


| upon pages for the past years to the artistic accom- 


in the Mapleson Opera Company have fallen, and | 


deservedly, with one or two exceptions, into second- 
ary place, while those whose names were little more 
than announced, and from whom nothing wonderful 
was expected, have already succeeded in establishing 
for themselves a high-class and durable reputation in 
this country. 

The American public is sometimes an elusive one 


where true merit is concerned, but not often. It is | 


in truth a sensitive, appreciative public, with a sound 
amount of critical acumen and will judge for itself 
and stand by its opinion after the fair hearing of any 
artist, all the published plaudits and enthusiastic 
managerial devices that were ever put forward not- 
withstanding. Loud advance heralding may, no 
doubt will, excite interest and will pull a veil be- 
tween the new artist and the calm power of judgment 
for once, perhaps twice, but this will not last. The 


American public is ever ready and capable to remove | 


the film which puffery has set before its artistic 
vision and cast its permanent vote in due accord 
with the lasting canons of art. 

We will not quote names among the Mapleson 
troupe, but there have been a few genuine surprises 
among modestly put forward soprani and contralti 


plishments of Mr. Jean de Reszké ; to his unquestion- 
able ability as an interpreter of such réles as Romeo, 
Faust and Lohengrin ; to his commendable spirit of 
incessant labor and study, and his ambition to give 
us new and progressive operatic representations. 
All these things have been the subject of many 
pages of comment, and yet when last week we ven- 
tured to tell some truths on the double dealing of 
Mr. de Reszké as a man in his personal intercourse 
with Nordica and Melba; when we discussed the 
narrow minded prejudices that prevailed with him, 
ali the favorable comments on the artist were con- 
sidered as nil by some of his over-judicious friends, 


and we have been overwhelmed with criticism for | 


having the temerity to tell the truth. 
How does this American journalism, which is so 
severely condemned by Mr. de Reszké's friends, 


whose friendship oversteps the quality of real sin- | 


cerity, how does this compare with an item from the 
Berlin Boersen Courier of November 7, which reads: 
The *‘ young" Mrs. Jean de Resské, of whose mar- 
riage in Paris we have recently reported, was engaged 
to the singer eight years. She is sixty-three years old 
and ts immensely wealthy. In addition to this she ts to 
inherit a great estate from her mother. Her first hus- 
band was a Count de Mailly-Nesle, and her maiden 
name under which she was wedded was Goulaine. She 
is an excellent singer, and a pupil of Gounod, and she 


ts also a linguist. Jt is she who translated Wagner's | 


Tristan and Siegfried into French for her present 
husband. 


| Now if this article had appeared solely in an 
American paper it would have been characterized as 
American sensational journalism ; as American per- 
sonal journalism ; as American impudent journalism, 
which pries into the private affairs of people and 
makes them public. 

Mr. de Reszké is a public character, and it cer- 
tainly may be of some interest to his friends to know 
the exact age of his wife unless they wish to incur 
|the charge of hypocrisy. None of the ladies who 


|are among the personal acquaintances of Jean de 
Reszké are really indifferent to the age of his wife. 

If Mr. de Reszké were a private gentleman, a man 
indifferent to newspaper notoriety instead of being 
an individual who is constantly seeking in it public ; a 
retired, modest personality that loves the seclusion 
and oblivion of gentility, it would be arrogance on 
the part of any newspaper to publish the age of his 
wife, just as it would be arrogance for THE MusICAL 
CouRIER to say that Mr. de Reszké himself is about 
fifty-six years old. But the tenor singer—as he calls 
himself—is a public character; a man before the 
people, and we cannot see why any European paper 
should be condemned for imitating (?) American sen- 
sational journalism in publishing such facts about 
public people. 

If Mr. de Reszké appears in a new réle at the Opera 
House the daily papers will publish illustrations of 
his appearance at the billiard table and give accounts 
of his diurnal calisthenic exercises ; the name of the 
wine he drinks and of his winnings as race horse 
owner, and the following Sunday illustrations will 
appear of the villas and palaces he owns in France 
and Poland and the cost of these estates, but no ref- 
erence will be made to the fact that these estates 
have only been acquired since he has been singing in 
America, and that unappreciative Europeans have 
not been giving him anything in the shape of money. 
Have any of his over-zealous friends ever protested 
against such proceedings? 

Now, it must be understood that there is nothing 
objectionable to all this; the only point that should 
be made is the one based upon the hypocrisy of the 
situation. 

It istaken for granted that Mr. de Reszké is a great 
artist, but does that preclude the possibility of great 
business talent, and does that prevent him from seek- 
ing by any means that may be deemed “honorable ” 
by the world at large to accomplish his scheme—to 
remain as the domineering element of the opera here 
and in London? Is there any crime in all this? It 
has been clearly demonstrated that he feared the 
competition of Nordica, and that he therefore as an 
offset induced Melba to study Sriinnhilde in Sieg- 
fried. But Mr. de Reszké, as a Wagner student 
which he has only been induced to become through 
the progressive tendency of American journalism 
knows full well that his advice to Melba is just as 
insincere as his conduct to Nordica has been. Mr. 
de Reszké knows that Melba is not adapted to the 
réle of Briinnhilde in Siegfried. He knows the char- 
acter of her voice and her utter inability to infuse 
into the réle of Briinnhilde any of the requisite dra- 
matic fire ; that she is not in possession of any of the 
histrionic material to give energy or character to 
that réle, and it is for this that de Reszké wants her 
to assume it. Such is the moving principle of ‘‘ boss- 
ism "”—the monopolistic sway that chokes off all com- 
petition, and that considers everything competition 
that in the slightest form or manner invites the at- 
tention that should be concentrated upon the monop- 





olist 
| The fact that Mr. de Reszké is an operatic boss is 
no harm. The probability is that if he were not the 





operatic boss some one else would be. We repeat 
that this is no crime, but the crime consists in the 
attitude, in the holy and sanctimonious assumption 
of innocence, which, in other words, means down- 
right hypocrisy, and all we object to is the hypocrisy. 

The game played by de Reszké between the two 
women is also played by him between two men. We 
assume again that Mr. de Reszké is an artist and a 
student of Wagner, and as such it is his duty to pro- 
test against the mutilation of Wagner by Mancinelli. 

He knows that Mancinelli is not fit to conduct the 
Wagner works, but the principle of bossism pre- 
vents Mr. de Reszké from action as an artist, for he 
fears a conductor boss. He understands that there 
is a movement in favor of making the conductor of 
an opera the focus of attention, and for fear that 
either Mancinelli or Seidl would carry away the 
honors he plays with both of these conductors ex- 
| actly as he plays with the two women, Is there any- 
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thing wrong about this? Not from the point of view 
of the boss, and the boss is loved by us here in 
America. We love Boss Hanna and we love Boss 
Platt. This week we love Boss Croker very much, 
notwithstanding his long residence in England and 
his tendency to bean Anglo-maniac. We love all the 
successful bosses in America. We love Boss de 
Reszké; all of us love Boss de Reszké, men and 
women alike, but we don’t love hypocrisy; we don’t 
love sham ; we don’t love the assumption of virtues 
we don’t possess, and we don’t love humbug. If a 
man can be a great artist and at the same time a 
great boss, we give him still more love, and that is 
the reason Jean de Reszké is on the eve of becoming 
the best loved boss in America. 

What he actually aims at is the direct management 
of the Metropolitan Opera House scheme, and if he 
succeeds in the future as he has in the past he will 
take the place of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, 
for his voice is sure to give out soon, and then 
America dare not be ignored as the result of the 
operations of nature. There is too much money in 
this country, and Mr. de Reszké knows it, and hence 
he must be the operatic boss even after he gets 
through with his voice, and he is to be commended 
for it, for human nature is all the same whether it be 
exemplified in an Ohio or a New York boss or an 
Irish Tammany boss or a Polish tenor boss—it’s all 
one human nature; only let us be true to ourselves 
and admit it. 








TWO NEW OPERAS. 
N October 15 two new operas of very different 
character were performed for the first time at 
Hamburg. The three act opera Gloria, by Ignaz 
Brill. The libretto was devoid of any interesting 
action, and the music was not well adapted to de- 
pict any dramatic emotion. 

The plot is as follows: In Paris, A. D. 1820, a young 
composer who has suddenly come into a fortune, 
Marcel Desloges (tenor), meets at a public ball Olym- 
pia Orloff (soprano), the mistress of Baron Thenard 
(basso). He is very fresh and falls in love with her, 
negiects his art, and forgets his old schoolday sweet- 
heart, Sz/via (mezzo soprano). In the second act 
Marcel tells Goriot (baritone) that he is to fight a duel 
with somebody who had said bad things about O/ym- 
pia. The duel takes place, Marce/ is wounded, and 
this fact is communicated to Olympia by the Baron 
Thenard. The lady is tired of the very green Marcel 
and refuses to run away with him, whereupon he calls 
her naughty names. Then he falls very sick, O/ym- 
fia in atemporary fit of repentance comes to nurse 
him, but S/via—the old original sweetheart—shuts 
the door in the face of the intruder. Then Marce/ 
staggers on the stage, recommends his friend Gortot 
to marry Si/via, and dies without any more thought 
of Olympia. With this material he has done what he 
could. The choruses are taking, there is a charming 
waltz in the ball scene, the duo d'amore of Marcel 
and Olympia is ardent, there is a bright Student 
chorus, a Song of the Nuns behind the scenes, and a 
coquettish air by Olympia. But the scenes of passion 
do not warm the audience, the death scene of Marcel 
was the only one that left an impression. 

The second novelty was Runenzauber by Emil 
Hartmann, on a libretto translated from the Danish. 
The time is the Middle Ages, and the story a Norse 
version of Cinderella. The daughter of the baritone, 
who, of course, is the good soprano, is badly treated 
by her stepmother, the contralto, and her daughter 
the bad soprano. The basso tells the story, how that 
the ghost of the good soprano’s mother walks about the 
house. Then comes the tenor who is in love with 
the good soprano. He has learned the magic runes 
which compel anyone who reads them to love the 
writer. He writes these runes on an apple, which he 
flings by mistake to the bad soprano. This lady be- 
comes so affectionate that he runs away. When the 
ghost has walked, however, he returns and asks the 
good soprano to elope. She is about to doso when 
the bad soprano, under the influence of the Runen- 
zauber, returns and draws a dagger on her rival. 
Then the ghost comes in, the wicked soprano drops 
dead and the curtain falls. 

The music is described as fresh and characteristic, 
inclining to the Romantic school, yet original. The 
composer hits the right tone and treats both the vo- 
cal and instrumental parts skillfully. The striking 
numbers are the sentimental lament of the soprano 
in the first act, the racconfo of the ghost’s appearance, 
the air of the Runenzauber, and the solemn march 
when the ghost finally appears. 














TTO LOHSE, the husband of the lamented 
Katharina Lohse Klafsky, assures us that the 
stories circulated of suicide are utterly without foun- 
dation. Elsewhere I gave the story publicity be- 
cause the best way to nail a lie isto publishit. Mr. 
Lohse returns here professionally. I need hardly 
tell you how talented he is as aconductor. We found 
that out last spring when he conducted during Mr. 
Walter Damrosch’s season at the Academy of Music. 


* 
* * 


Rosenthal’s remarkable performance of the 
Brahms variations has started the Brahms con- 
troversy again. Mr. Finck does not like Brahms, 
neither does Mr. Edgar Kelley. I do, so do many 
people. I have not the slightest objection if anyone 
finds this composer dry, but I do mildly maintain 
that I am not to be coerced into disliking Brahms 
because others do. Which, reduced to a patent for- 
mula, is simply that Brahms is poison to some, meat 
to others. Let us select the musical diet best fitted 
to our musical stomachs. 


* 
aa * 


Louis Ehlert sadly writes that music, like woman, 
ages. Alas and alack this is too true! Some of 
Chopin, of Schumann, even of Mozart and Beethoven, 
show the trace of the years. The Weber sonatas are 
aging, but I nevertheless think that they are sadly 
neglected by pianists. The Schubert sonatas were 
never properly explored. 

Brahms seems so modern, so novel when compared 
to Liszt. Indeed Liszt has joined Thalberg in the 
limbo of the conservatories. This is a pity, for the 
best things Liszt has done are his original works. 
His studies, his magnificent B minor sonata, his 
Dante sonata and the little pictures of travel, they 
are all charming. Of course the concertos are in 
the permanent repertory. 

But the rhapsodies have the sad, seamed coun- 
tenance of a harlot whose once brilliant features are 
disfigured by dissipation. Liszt so often begins in 
the church and ends in the tavern. The horrible 
truth is that very little music is immortal. Ina 
hundred years a few peaks will peer above the mud 
of the century. Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin—whoelse? Brahms, Tschaikow- 
sky, Berlioz, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Dvorak? Ah, 
who shall dare prophesy ! Time is a keen pitiless 
sifter. ° 

. * 

Let us enjoy the music of our day, instead of dis- 
puting its merits, because, beloved brethren, our 
grandchildren will mock our taste and flout us as old- 
fashioned fogies. Carpe diem. 


* 
* * 


The Kneisel Quartet played Tuesday evening of 
last week in the pretty hall of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, on West Forty-first street. The audience was 
unusually large and remarkably demonstrative. A 
Haydn quartet in D (op. 64, No. %) and Mendelssohn's 
octet, op. 20, were given, the novelty being Antonin 
Dvorak’s new quartet in A flat, op. 105. This work 
proved extremely interesting but by no means as 
strong or fresh as his earlier compositions in the 
same genre. The slow movement in F was the most 
satisfactory, although a scherzo was characteristic. 
Marked molto vivace and in F minor, it nevertheless 
was very comfortably played by Mr. Kneisel and 
his associates, its musical content not warranting 
greater speed. The trio in D flat was spun out and 
tather weak. The fault with the last allegro in A flat 
was its want of form. There was little thematic de- 
velopment and the coda scrambled to a hasty close. 
I liked the first movement, not because of its melodic 
material, but because in construction it was more 
logical and closely knitted than its fellows and 
showed the most power and polish. Curiously 
enough we heard Wagner—Lohengrin and Tristan— 


| ne even Brahms. In the rondo there was a slight 
American flavor. 

Dvorak is always interesting because he has the 

gift of saying things well and his sense of color ever 


charms. * 
* . 


The performance was most satisfactory. That we 
expect from this group of artists. The Haydn was 
a gem, and after I heard Mendelssohn's op. 20 I 
longed for Beethoven's opus of the same figure—his 
septet. 

Nothing ages like music except truth ! 


* 
* . 


It was Rosenthal week in the world of music. Car- 
negie Hall Tuesday afternoon of last week was well 
filled with lovers of the art of playing the piano per- 
fectly, and the Napoleon of pianists sent them away 
satisfied, happy and enthusiastic. At the close, after 
he had played Liszt’s preposterous arrangement of 
the William Tell overture, a crowd yelled itself 
hoarse, and I saw handkerchiefs and hats waved and 
the little virtuoso had to play again. He gave us the 
gem of the afternoon, one of the three supplementary 
études, the one in A flat. Any doubt about his tone 
color or tenderness was refuted by his exquisite inter- 
pretation of this charming bit of Chopin. It was 
the most poetic playing he has vouchsafed us this 


season. m 
. * 


The program was various. The F minor sonata of 
Beethoven began it. The first movement was read 
with Hellenic clearness and nobility. I did not care 
for the delivery of the andante theme, although the 
variations were marvels of delicacy and discrimina- 
tion. The last allegro was played sensationally, 
especially the coda, which Rosenthal made clangor- 


ous and canorous. . 
* * 


Rosenthal revels in the material splendor of his 
art. In his dreams are no pallid twilights, no haunted 
thickets, no brakes wherein hunts the nymph with 
slim bust. He sees firm, cool marble temples, and 
when the stars shine their light is frosty and glitter- 
ing. His playing is linear perfection. No Tyrian 
purple dyes the miraculous fretwork of his musica- 
mantle. He is electric, dazzling, but seldom meltl 
ing; and as almost any schoolgirl to-day plays with 
‘expression "—vague quantity—Rosenthal is all the 
more welcome. What I cannot comprehend is the 
poverty of brain that, because a Paderewski, a Joseffy 
or a d’Albert is admired, that same admiration in- 
hibits one from admiring Rosenthal. 

Blessed are the catholic, for they shall enjoy more 
than the bigoted. In the kingdom of piano playing 
there are many mansions, and Rosenthal has a big 
one all to himself, with his name over the door in 


bronze letters. 
7 ° * 


The Brahms variations on a theme by Paganini are 
the last sentences in piano technic. But they are not 
merely technic for technic’s sake, like Liszt, Thal- 
berg or Doehler show pieces. From proud mental 
heights Brahms philosophically views his subject. 
He flies at times into the sun, his eyeballs naked, his 
wings imperiously beating the blue. He dives down 
into interstellar depths and hears the subterrene 
rumbling of the universe. He is tender, sweet, per- 
verse in rhythms and prodigal of effects. It is tech- 
nic—a transcendental technic of composition. The 
theme is never lost, yet it is not juggled with in the 
vulgar virtuoso style. 

Brahms encircles it, tears it to pieces, ravishes it, 
demolishes it, argues with it, pleads with it, plays 
with it, covers it with chromatic imprecations and 
severely disdains it. That motive is subjected to 
the most rigorous contrapuntal logic, and finally, 
when, as if wearying with it, the old wizard of 
Vienna becomes frivolous and worldly, he tosses 
the theme about in brilliant play and with glancing 
glissandos and thundering octaves. It is the most 
profound exhibition of the intellectual mastery of 
the art of variation since Beethoven. These are not 
variations in the common sense; they are magnifi- 
cent improvisations. f 
x = 

Rosenthal played them as can no living pianist. 
Attimes his hands looked like gigantic white mice 
in amorous flight. Of the dead ones Liszt and Tau- 
sig are the two names that suggest themselves as be- 
ing fit to cope with this little giant in the perform- 
ance of these unique variations. Do not imagine 
that they are merely mathematical flights. The sen- 
suous side is never lost sight of. As Rosenthal plays 





them they sound. In the hands of others they do 
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not sound, and then you hear complaints about 
Brahms lacking an idiomatic piano style, of muddy 
harmonies and thick basses, the same complaints as 
were lodged against Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin. The latter in particular was reproached by 
Moscheles, Hiller and Mendelssohn for writing im- 
possible piano passages. To-day lazy pianists hide 
behind that cowardly excuse, ‘‘ Brahms is not a 
writer for pianists.” 

True, he did not consider mediocrity, but wrote as 
if for a Rosenthal. And Rosenthal interprets him in 
a masterly manner. It is so grateful to listen to 
playing in which the personal equation does not 
altogether preponderate. 


* 
* * 


Rosenthal gave besides a nocturne of John Field, 
in the key of B flat, a moment musicale of Schubert 
in F minor, the E flat nocturne of Chopin, an A 
minor mazourka, the A flat valse, op. 42 of the same 
composer, a cradle song by the Russian Liadoff, a 
writer of charming miniatures. But the chromatic, 
cross-eyed Calmuck brat rocked to sleep by the com- 
poser was not as poetica babe as Chopin's. Liadoff's 
is dropsical. 

The Bird Study of Henseit was beautifully played, 
and had to be repeated. It was a miracle of clarity. 
Rosenthal’s own romanza made a good impression, 
and Davidoff's violoncello study, Springbrunnen, re- 
vealed the ultimate possibilities of finger rapidity. 
What a fiery finger furnace has this pianist been 
through! 


* 
* * 


It seems as if a Rosenthal boom were beginnning. 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon was crowded 


to the doors and the applause much more spon- | 


taneous than at any previous appearance of the won- 
derful artist. His program was made up of Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Chopin, Henselt, Liszt, and he 


gave at the close his own wonder breeding perform- | 


ance of the Strauss waltzes. 


A waggish gentleman remarked to me that Rosen- | 
thal’s paraphrases suffered from a species of ‘‘ con- | 


trapuntalrhea,” which word I greatly admired. 
Certainly he seems to have four hands when he plays 
the Nightmoths and the Fledermaus valses. 
* . * 
The William Tell paraphrase was made by Liszt 
tor his Atlantic City, Manayunk, Cohoes and Brook- 


line tournée ; indeed for all hamlets that did not own | 


a brass band. - 


7 * 


He read Beethoven's great C minor sonata, op. 111, 
with fire and force. There was intellectual grandeur 
in his grasp of the subject. I cared less for the slow 
movement, with its wealth of diaphanous variations. 
Here was little warmth of sympathy, although ab- 
normal delicacy. 
formed into a prodigious tour de force. 

The Préambule was brilliancy itself, and the Paga- 
nini almost a miracle. The wide skips so danger- 
breeding to most pianists were played with absolute 
ease and very legato—a feat in itself on account of 
the intervals. 
the Reconnaissance was delightful with its rapid, 
buoyant finger repetition. The march was a cata- 
clysm of tone. I never heard the movement taken 
at such a perilous tempo and with such orchestral 
color. 
rect note in this number, and I rejoiced, for it 
brought down the virtuoso to the plane of humanity. 
A remarkable young man this same Moriz Rosenthal. 


> 
* * 


‘‘T’ll meet you at the cooler” is the latest version | 
| 


and now in use at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
There cluster on opera nights a number of gentle- 
men who “roast” the passing show, and the smell 


of the sacrifice must be as incense to their nostrils, 


for they laugh and grow fat with glee. 

Just watch the ice cooler in the lobby during one 
of the entr’actes, and see that you leave your past at 
home. If you bring it with you it will surely be 
discussed. 


* 
+ + 


I remember writing in warm terms of the young 
woman who played the part of German maid servant 
in My Friend from India. Her style was distinctly 
individual, and she evidently originated the part. 
When I read her name—May Vokes—on the program 


I naturally fancied that the name was sufficient rea- 
She was a member of a famous 


son for her talents. 





Schumann's Carneval was trans- | 


‘*Chopin” was not very tender, but | 


I heard a finger slip off a key, one tiny incor- | 


| family, and therefore she came by her gifts legiti- 
| mately. 

But I was mistaken, for I have since learned that 
Miss Vokes is a Chicago girl, and no relation of the 
English Vokes. She has been playing small parts 
| for several years, and, her admirers claim, with the 
| same originality of touch. De Wolf Hopper wrote 

her a letter of congratulation on seeing her as that 
funny German girl, and Francis Wilson, notoriously 
| reticent in the expression of his opinions regarding 
| professional people, sent her this letter. It is a rare 
| one, and proves that even stars have feelings: 

‘*Miss May Vokes,” he wrote, ‘‘I know you will 
pardon me if I venture to thank you for a most 
| artistic performance in My Friend from India. There 








cacy and skill in your handling of the German maid, 
and I so greatly enjoyed it, that I venture to write to 

you and say so. Very sincerely, 
FRANCIS WILSON.” 


* 
* * 


Not a bit too strong and very neat on Mr. Wilson's 
part. To me Miss Vokes is the best thing in the 
farce at the Bijou. 


* 
* + 


After listening to Dvorak’s new A flat major string 
| quartet, masterfully played by the Kneisel Quartet, 
|I went to Olympia and sawthe charming Cherry 
| sisters. From the rich, sweet, wild flavor of Bohe- 

mia, Dvorak’s Bohemia, the change to Cedar Rapids, 

Marion County, Ia., U. S. A., was a startling one. 
From Slavic rhythms to sunbonnets and voices that 
cut the air like jagged saws! There was nothing pa- 
| thetic to me in the pose of these sisters. They are 
not so ill favored as homely. They are the products 
of a sandy, tornado stirred soil. Hard featured, an- 
gular and clumsy, they are perfectly aware of the 
game they play, so I think the sympathies of the 
press and public are wasted upon them. 

They do not deserve to be pelted with vegetables, 
for they are not funnily bad. 
wonderful. 








Their simplicity is 
They go through the most exasperating 
evolutions in a perfectly unconscious manner. On 


| 
} 


| Tuesday evening two stuffed stockings were hurled 
| on the stage and a rain of pennies and small Bryan 
|coin. The Sisters Cherry grew indignant and cut 
| their specialties, but I saw enough of them. They 
| rernind me of some women in Walt Whitman’s queer 
catalogues. They are not the brawny women who 
| wait, but are the sort one sees on the outskirts of 
civilization—women 


with hopeless faces, flapjack 
| nourished, who call the men in from the fields to 
| feed, with a tin horn. 
crew. 


They are primitives and a sad 


* 
. * 


How like New York it was to send for these girls ! 
How like New York it is to capture all the freakish 
delicacies inthe market! Slowly but surely we are 
| drifting to the condition of old Rome. We would 

crowd Madison Square Garden to see gladiators 
butcher one another. If we can't do that we go and 
bait some silly women, who know exactly the sort of 
| reception they will get. 
| ‘The audience is the best part of the show. Men 
suddenly become humorists, and shout funny sen- 
tences or cheer, or hiss, or laugh 
at any big political meeting 


It is the crowd 
the crowd that becomes 


things. 
O taste, where is thy home ? 
a sting is thine ! 


O box office, what 


= 
* * 


So awful is the singing of these sisters that the or- 
chestra abandons all idea of accompaniment, and 
plays one prolonged chord, over which float the hell- 
| ish tones of these Western ladies. I suppose the con- 
| trastis what tickles the audience. At the variety 
show all must be clever and 


exciting. These 
Cherrys illustrate how bad singing and acting may 
be made, and so serve as a species of inhuman object 
lesson. Eventually they will earn big salaries as 
‘‘chasers”” for continuous performance houses. 


o 
* * 


In an Arkansas paper I found this headline: ‘‘A 
Howling Success!” Then followed a serious criti- 
| cism of a vocal concert. That editor was an uncon- 
scious humorist. 


The musical and dramatic season is engaged in a 
rush that a football expert could admire. We are 
very much alive just now on upper Broadway, and 





an organic whole and sometimes does formidable | 
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was so much earnestness and unction, so much deli- | 


the next two weeks promise attractions enough to be- 
wilder and amaze. And the beginning is still in view! 
* a cm 
Grand opera came to town last week at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and despite some minor short. 
| comings Mr. Grau 's company is the greatest company 
footing the upper crust of the globe. The de 
Reszkés, Melba, Eames, Calvé, Plangon, not to men- 
tion Lassalle, Mantelli—these are all famous artists in 
their widely varying schools. Mr. Grau must cater 
to a variety of tastes. He has the people who are 
fond of the old Italian style of operatic entertainment, 
He gives them Lucia, La Favorita, Rigoletto and II 
Trovatore. 

Then clamors his German contingent for Wagner. 
Well, he has been generous on the Wagner question 
so far, although we got our Meistersinger and Tann- 
hduser short of their national flavor. Last season 
the German annex of the company was a rank failure. 
This year Wagner can be made an artistic success if 
Anton Seidl is allowed to hold the reins. We will go 
toa Wagner performance sung in Finnish if he con- 
ducts. 

Mancinelli is said to be the best Italian conductor 
of Wagner. This season so far he has not proved 
that claim. I am sure his Tristan will never do here. 
Isaw it in London at Covent Garden. It was as 

No, Mr. Seidl is the only 
man for Wagner ; indeed, that is such a patent fact 
that to state it seems an idle impertinence. 


* 
a * 


tame as a crosstown Car. 


Mr. Grau has also a section of subscribers who 
swear by Meyerbeer and the later Verdi. For these 
he must provide, else endure outrageous grumbling. 
Then there is the patriotic group that cries aloud for 
America and the Americans. Nordica was a sop to 
this Cerberus last season; Emma Eames will still 
their clamors this. The miscellaneous crowd that is 
eternally dissatisfied, that fancies because it buys 
one seat at every first night it can dictate the policy 
of the management, ah! that crowd is the director's 
pet thorn. It derides his Wagner as being too Teu- 
tonic—‘*‘ Dutch”; howls if Donizetti is sung; com- 
plains because Melba is Margwerite, or because 
Eames is not cast for /udiet. 


. 
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All these apparently irreconcilable elements must 
hardworked Maurice Grau placate. 

I would rather umpire an Indian game of football 
than be in Mr. Grau's boots ! 


The mob is getting its dues on the boards. In 
Hauptmann’s Weavers we hada play built about a 
mob of starving proletarians ; in Andrea Chénier we 
saw the mob hunger for the blood of the aristocrat ; 
in nearly every extravaganza and light opera pro- 
duction the mass rules, but it remained for Maurice 
Barrymore to outdo all. 

Mr. Barrymore dearly loves todazzle. In his new 
play, Roaring Dick & Co., at Palmer's, he simply 
hurls a multitude at us. ‘‘ An you will have faces ; 
well, here’s a thousand, and be hanged to you!” 
says in effect A/aurice the Rhine Robber, So the last 
scene of his third act is a picture that will comfort 
the heart of a hardened Malthusian. 





‘*Kids,” babies, infants, brats, boys, girls, ‘‘ gals,” 
youths, maidens, hobbledehoys, striplings, urchins, 
garins, little devils, tender darlings, lads and lassies 
fill the stage. Not even the afternoon that A. M. 
Palmer addressed the stage children at an Actors’ 


| Fund meeting did I see so many children banded 


harmoniously together. 
As if Mr. Barrymore, tantalized by the boasts of 


| latter-day dramatists, had determined to beat them 


and give them odds. He has done so, and his 
children’s festival is the liveliest “living picture’ 
we have ever segn on a New York stage. 

After Mr. Dithmar's criticism I was prepared for 
the resemblance in Dick Pontifex's speech to Ama- 
ranth's address in The Green Carnation. The fact 
is Barrymore has been getting off cleverer things 
than Mr. Hichen’s poet all his life. The speech 
sounded so Barrymorean that I forgot all about all 
carnations but the incarnation of the clever actor- 


author. * 
* * 


To discuss Mr. Barrymore's methods as an actor 
would be as bootless as analyzing Paderewski's per- 
sonal attractions. Barrymore is magnetic, and he 
can in one evening fracture the ten commandments 
of histrioni¢ art and you forgive him. Like Rubin- 
stein his ‘‘ dropped notes” 


are characteristic of the 
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man. You may not like his swagger, his elocution, 
his playwriting, but after all you are forced to sum 
up in logic that is feminine but not the less unes- 
capable: 

‘‘ Barrymore is Barrymore, and that’s an end to it.” 


Roaring Dick & Co. is not asecond Nadjezda. 
Plays of the latter type are not written every day. 
Barrymore has gone infor the popular, even for the 
populace. In Besant and Rice’s Ready Money Morti- 
boy—not as well written a novel as these authors 
Golden Butterfly—he found material of an acceptable 
sort, and has constructed a piece loose in form, but 
which somehow hangs together. It has several 
strong dramatic situations, and is by no means writ- 
ten for the absolute exploitation of his own winning 
personality. Of course, in it are Barry the reckless, 
Barry the dauntless, Barry the irresistible, Barry the 
reformed and Barry the domestic. I do not care al- 
together for Mr. Barrymore exhibiting his filial sen- 
sibilities. He is best as ‘‘ Barry” the heroic. 

* i + 

There is some melodramatic claptrap and a queru- 
lous villain capitally enacted by Henry Bagge. Mr.C.A. 
Smiley, as ascoundrelly but irrepressible major, is to 
be congratulated on his make-up and his comedy touch. 
Mr. Lemoyne, asa miser, plays in the best Lemoyne 
manner, and Leslie Allen handles his reverend gen- 
tleman with ease. Edith Crane is Mr. Barrymore's 
leading lady. The company is well cast and the 
stage management irreproachable. Crowds went 
last week to see that children’s festival. Talk about 
realism—there you get the open air and sweet 
smudged and freckled child life as few dramatists 
would attempt to give you. 

Bravo, Barrymore! How like you to seize as a 
Leitmotiv the kindergarten and serve it up in such an 
audacious manner. 

* 66 * 

Nicola Barili, who died last week, I knew well. 
He was Alfredo Barili’s uncle and Patti’s brother. 
His brothers Antonio and Ettore were both operatic 
Ettore settled in Philadelphia a quarter of 


singers. 
acentury ago. He was one of the best Aigolettos | 
ever saw. Antonio was well known here as a sing- 


ing master, and he was an excellent song composer. 
If you want information about Nicola ask De Vivo. 


* 
7” + 


Darclée and De Marchi have not made up with 
Mapleson. They are at Lakewood and sail for Italy 
on Sunday. Why does not some one catch De 
Marchi? He is a nfost satisfactory artist and who 
did not have half a chance here. But it is another 
artistic partnership of the Potter-Bellew sort. Where 
De Marchi goes Darclée follows. When Darclée 
says ‘‘now” De Marchi answers *‘ Va bene,” and thus 
the world of art suffers, while two hearts beat as 
three. 





Could Not Find It. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., November 20, 1896. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
ep E weeks ago I received the inclosed letter on 

a letter head of a Chicago musical paper. I suppose 
the editor has been reading my advertisement in THe Mu- 
sicaAL Courter, and thereby found the means to address 
me : 

I notice you are advertising quite extensively, and respectfully 
call your attention to our paper. We have the largest circulation in 
the West, and I am sure you would find a patronage to our paper 
beneficial of good resuits. I have mailed you sample copy and shall 
be pleased to have you correspond regarding rates, &c. Trusting to 
hear from you, I remain, &c. 

Please observe the language—the English used in this 
letter. Well, I have been in a dozen of the largest Western 
cities since receiving this letter and cannot find that paper 
anywhere. Howis that? Yours, eo, 

[The paper prints about 1,000 copies a week, which 
go to piano stores, piano and organ factories and 
among advertisers and competing firms that are ex- 
pected to advertise. It has no circulation in the 
West or North or South or anywhere, and its office 
force consists of the editor, an assistant, and a type- 
writer who is hired by the hour. No news company 
handles the paper and hence our correspondent could 
not find it. } 





Alfred Donizetti.—An opera by Alfred Donizetti, 
a relative of the celebrated Gaetano Donizetti, was lately 
given at Milan. It had been sent in to the competition 
arranged by Stainer, but received only honorable mention, 
which, according to report, is more than it deserved. The 
works that received the prizes will be produced next fall in 
Milan. 





Why Is Popular Music Popular? 


EETHOVEN’S symphonies and Wagner’s operas 
enjoy a wide popularity, but they are in no sense 
what is termed ‘popular music.” To-day it is a fad to 
adore Brahms and to execrate Rubinstein. Certainly this 
is not because the melodies of the former tickle the ear or 
that the creations of the latter are overwhelmingly ab- 
struse. Brahms is undeniably dzficzle and Rubinstein un- 
deniably downright and plausible. Every schoolgirl who 
should be studying her Mozart discourses of Brahms’ new 
rhythms and wondrous development. What can she know 
of all these fine things before she has mastered the first 
principles of form? It is a far call from the callow maiden 
to the esoteric Brahms; he is away over toward the last 
chapter, and the maiden shouldn't skip. 

Mascagni is credited with writing popular music, but it 
is only the intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana that 
founds the superstition. One swallow does not make a 
summer, but when one of these fowls ventures across a 
wintry landscape he brings with him a factitious atmos- 
phere that appeals somewhat strongly to the imagination. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this little talk to enter 
into either the conventional or the faddish respect enter- 
tained by the public for acknowledged and legitimate 
music, but to discuss some of the peculiarities and mys- 
teries of popular music and its relation to the multitude. 

In these days when the street song is as universal as the 
ubiquitous advertisement, it seems timely to set forth some 
ideas, not entirely hazarded nor experimental, regarding 
subject. 

The street song, being generally poor, is always with 
us. The vast majority of human beings court it, and no 
man can escape it. It penetrates from the street into the 
lair of the composer or the student ; it percolates through 
the walls of the music room and study out into the street ; 
we all sing, hum, whistle it, or at least keep time to it ; we 
think it and breathe it; we eat it; we are followed, as 
with a pestilence, and our curses are deep-drawn and loud. 

There has been a quantity of newspaper literature of late 
regarding popular ditties, and there has also been much 
discussion of the relative merits of the so-called composers 
who flood the land with this so-called music ; but there is 
one consideration in the case which is seldom touched 
upon, and that is the somewhat interesting why and where- 
fore of success in a given song. 

There is, 1am aware, a general impression that the in- 
trinsic qualities of a composition are responsible for its ac- 
ceptance or the reverse. I am convinced it can be proved 
that the secret of favor is seldom, if ever, to be found with- 
in the limits of its own identity. The great, big public is 
not sufficiently discriminative nor critically interested to 
determine for itself which of the many strains that are 
ceaselessly ground out from the street instruments (notably 
the messenger boy) is the most popular, and from that 
standpoint, as a matter of course, the most admirable. 

Now, there certainly exists an immense difference be- 
tween the vogue of certain songs and that of certain others, 
and yet atmong an assortment of them there is an average 
of nullity, an absence of identity, as ina row of Philadelphia 
dwellings, which renders impossible any sort of analytical 
comparison. The world at large is neither so arbitrary 
nor so clever as to be able to plunge blindfold into the lit- 
ter of manuscript it has itself created ; seize as with one 
outstretched hand and grapple to its heart the worthy 
scroll. Besides, people are too busy and too old to bother 
much about what bad thing they dislike the least. Un- 
doubtedly there are certain successions of tones that pro- 
duce that unmistakably popular swing which readily as- 
serts itself and is so palpably insinuating ; but curiously 
enough that very element of catchiness is lacking in many 
of the songs that are heard upon all sides, and it is a fact 
still more remarkable that when this peculiar quality is 
present in a composition the public will not necessarily 
recognize it, nor will it appeal to them any more favorably 
than would something which was perhaps dull and sober. 

No, it is not the passive public that decides for or against 
the success of these lyrics of the sidewalk, for many an 
example having a trade mark of fame and fortune stamped 
upon it goes whining intooblivion. I insist that this music 





turn, demand the music. You see, it is like a habit for 
drugs ; first you try them and then they try you. 

The most popular tune in the world was not popular the 
first time it was heard. One does not become conscious of 
the ditties that blow about the streets until they become an 
uuconscious part of his being. Occasionally there is a 
striking earmark that claims attention at first blush, but 
what earmark was there in Ta-ra-ra Boom de Aye or 
Where Did You Get That Hat? 

Reiteration is the keynote of popularity. 
songs are unquestionably those that are sung the most 
times, iterantly and irritantly, by the most successful music 
hall artist of the day. I dare say the scale of C might be- 
come the rage if it were carolled forth from the throat of 
Maggie Cline, May Irwin or Yvette Guilbert every night of 
the week, not to speak of matinées. It may be argued 
that a wise chanteuse would not risk a tittle of her prestige 
by venturing an inferior number, but as these theatrical 
people are often paid large salaries by the composer or pub- 
lisher (and sometimes they are both themselves) they can 
afford to deaden their esthetic perceptions once in a way. 

To prove how the most uncouth hodge-podge may be 
boomed into public esteem, allow me to cite that intoler- 
ably atrocious piece of tonal turpitude, The Band Played 
On. It would be difficult to find a more inexplicable tune 
than this, lacking as it does every element of grace or in- 
terest ; devoid even of the commonplace cadences that are 
the lot of most cheap productions. The refrain is a halting 
melody that you have an unfounded hope will cease before 
its time. It gets grounded ona note and doesn’t know 
which way to turn, but it beats time on that poor note until 
the rhythm comes around again and pushes the affair along 
in a wrecked condition to the close. No power under the 
skies could have made that song popular had it not been 
boomed by the newspaper that brought it forth to the tune 
of several columns of admiration every few days for weeks. 
So we see that, as in every other business, it is well exe- 
cuted advertising that brings these Euterpean fragments 
to wide notice. 

Again, and aside from the fact of having their ears as- 
sailed willy-nilly from the zeal of interested parties, all 
things being equal, anda given number of songs before 
the public, after a while, to be sure, there will be a prefer- 
ence shown a certain few and the others will pass into the 
limbo of oblivion. Those that have ‘“‘caught on” will 
prove to be those that had the strongest family likeness. 
As I look back upon a list of some of the most emphatically 
admired chaunts of late years I come upon a rhythm 
which seems to have become a stated earmark for success, 
granted the song has had its fair inaugurations. The re- 
frain is always in waltz time and the first four notes are of 
a measure’s duration each ; these are followed by a succes- 
sion of quarter notes. Here are some of the motiven : 


The successful 
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is first forced upon the people before the people, in their 








Address for dates, etc., 


CAMILLA URSO, 


The Great Violinist. 


Supported by RUDOLPH VON SCARPA, Pianist ; EDWIN DOUGLASS, 
Tenor, and CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, the famous Contralto 
In FEBRUARY by Miss MINNIE METHOT, Soprano. 
TOUR COMMENCED OCTOBER 12 


Dates only available after January 9, 1897 


FREDERIC LUERE, Manager. 


GEO. W. HORNE, Business Agent, 
Decker Building, NEW YORK. 
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The following variety of rhythm also often obtains : 


“Down 1n Poverty Row.” 


G@izs2 4.6 ae eS 


*“Wuitre WINGs.” 


‘ 


= 4 4 


Ge aa pale a sale 


“THe ANGEL OF THE TENEMENTS.” 


Fea ee ae Cetra aera 


” 





‘*NELLY Is Mine FoR Keeps. 


(2 ees coe ot eee ae Cea 


Originality or any deviation is seldom tolerated. Here: 
however, is an exception, which, while not original, is 
peculiar, and might be an episodical passage from 
Beethoven : 

“T am THe Man THat Wrore ‘Ta Ra Ra, Boom pe Ave. 


” 


(Gasset 
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I apprehend that these songs are carved upon the walls 
of the human heart. If that member stands in need of 
further mural decorations the cellars of publishers through- 
out the land are ready to disgorge a thousandfold. Daisy 
Bell was exhumed, after years of decent burial, by a 
popular cantatrice quite through accident. There was 
disaster ! 

Of course, the text of a song has its importance. Thiscan 
never be too absurdly mawkish. The theme of all others, 
which ‘‘age cannot wither nor custom stale,” is the one 
which deals with the fascinations of one’s mother, espe- 
cially if that lady has passed away. Then there is that 
mythical personage, the wayward but repentant son ; he 
standsa big chance. Ruby lips and pearly teeth, and *‘ my 
best girl” with strong right arms, correctly juxtaposed, is 
the divinity par excellence. Rhymes are rare, scansion is 
an unknown quantity, and rhythm goes to the dogs; but 
what matter. All these are mere effeminate details of 
affectation. 

The name of the ballad is often a weight in the scales. 
Phrases a trifle slangy that slide with facile launch from 
the tongue carry with them an eloquence that will some- 
times compensate for meagre musical or literary interest. 
Such ditties as Don’t Tell Mother That Her Boy Went 
Wrong, Nelly Is Mine for Keeps, and What Is the 
Matter with Lulu To-night? invite a favorable prejudice 
before the song has been heard. Sheer idiocy frequently 
captivates, as witness Ta-ra-ra, Boom de Aye or Hokey 
Dinkum Doo. Of all the subjects that are celebrated in 
song those that embody the cheap Sunday school fable 
make the highest bid for public favor. 

I have argued that the masses do not discriminate, and 
have laid myself open to a charge of artistic snobbery. 
Now I am aboutto indulge in an idea that may have me 
dubbed heretic. I declare that certain of the popular songs 
are good music. In aristocratic art born in the purple it 
is not difficult to discover the most cherishable ; but among 
the lowly waifs of street music, the thousand worthless ex- 
amples to the admirable unit render the winnowing proc- 
cess a task. 

Many of the strains with which the welkin rings day in 
and out nights are — well constructed and have a de- 





cent harmonic basis. ‘There is even an amount of charac- 
ter in some of the melodies, especially the negro ; in these 
latter may frequently be noticed unique effects in the ac- 
companiment. It is safe, however, to say that these cases 
of joy are not due to accidental genius. Whenever a note 
of interest is struck and that interest is developed, in ever 
so conventional a form, we may be sure that a clever mu- 
sician lurks somewhere in the background, and not the 
ordinary fifth-rate vaudeville artist who remembers indis- 
tinctly the last tune that rattled riotous in his head. Such 
an one flies in panic to his friend the publisher, to whose 
critic (?) he whistles, as well as may be (which is as bad as 
can be), his theme, which is taken down by that St. Peter 
who stands at the gate of fame, and who is not above em- 
bellishing the masterpiece with two magic chords—the 
tonic andthe dominant. For this is the story of the birth 
of almost all those songs that crowd the classics from the 
brain. 

Scattered through all this musical junk there are, as | 
have said, so many curious and interesting odds and ends 
I have wondered that musical students have stood so aloof 
from the byways, for, as the artist would phrase it, there 
are so many paintable bits which are only waiting the in- 
telligent observer to take note of. Cosmopolitan though it 
be, this is our folk music. Schubert and Liszt and Brahms 
and Dvor&k did not scorn theirs. Dr. Dvorak once said to 
me that he perceived a distinct element in the street song 
of New York, which was typical and quite different (there- 
fore of importance) from anything he had ever heard be- 
fore and entirely apart from the negro plantation music in 
which he so reveled. If there is a new element, it is some- 
thing to study, if it only suggest the East Side district. If 
it has enough character to typify a certain class of people 
or even a notorious locality, it becomes immediately 
profitable, if merely as an excuse for an excursion into the 
fields of genre. 

The more varieties of music one hears the more will his 
mind gain breadth and his critical faculties become sharp- 
ened. 

There is a quality in the best of our popular music that 
is akin to the famous American joke, and to observe the 
earmarks of certain examples in this ephemeral, footless 
medley (you must listen out of the corner of your ear) will 
tend to quicken a sense of humor so deplorably lacking in 
most of our American composers, and will, perhaps, in time 
imbue these lachrymose students witha soupcon of chic 
anc esprit—who knows? 

Harvey Wortnincton Loomis. 








From Paris. 


TRABADELO. 


DE TRABADELO, whose portrait occupies 
M. the front page of this issue of THe Musica 
Courier, is a vocal professor who is fast becoming 
famous, although he did not wake up in the morning to 
find himself so. 

He has worked hard and unremittingly, first to train 
natural talent, then in career, and now as professor. He 
muy be said to have only tasted the glories of career, as, 
with a strong proclivity for teaching, and faith in it as an 
art, he left the stage when at his best, and has thrown all 
his youthful ardor, pride and ambition into a practical 
and progressive professorship. 

Diligent, active, full of fire and enthusiasm, with a re- 
markable resource of clear, good common sense, and a 
frank, cordial, independent manner, that makes hosts of 
friends and does not busy itself with enemies, it 1s not 
to be wondered at that he leaps forward instead of crawl- 
ing into success. 

Born at Madrid, he was sent by the state to study at 
Rome and Milan. He is a Prix de Rome musician, and 
has been well based on the classic and noble lines of vocal 
culture, as well as those operatic and theatrical. 

His own voice was a phenomenal one, singing E flat 





Les Amans de Feruel, and at Naples la Nanon, singing 
in one season twenty-eight operas in thirty representa- 
tions. His last creation was Cowen's Signa, at Milan, 
wheré he sang not only the title réle, but gained the prin- 
cipal applause for the work. The delineation was a 
signal triumph. 

The London papers, taking up the work with vigorous 
enthusiasm, declared Trabadelo to have the voice and 
method of the great Gayarre. The result was that he 
later appeared at Covent Garden, completing the circuit of 
Madrid, Milan, Paris and London. 

He has had state recognition as well. The cordon 
which appears in the portrait is that of Nicham Iftikar de 
St. Silvestre and of Isabel. He is also commandeur de 
Charles III. d’Espagne, et du Christ du Portugal, officier 
a’ Académie, and officier de l|'Instruction publique. 

As professor he does not need introduction to Ameri- 
cans. His pupils have already done that, the most grace- 
ful and effective presentation for a teacher. In these 
columns have appeared the names of élite and interesting 
amateurs, many of whom are from America, among 
others dukes and princesses, the young Count Castellane, 
who is husband of Miss Anna Gould, and Mr. Richard 
Peters, his friend. 

Lately his name has been bounding from lip to lip, 
since it became known that several first rank stars of the 
professional firmament were studying seriously with him. 

That exceptional artist Mme. Emma Eames-Story has 
studied her American réles with him, and her splendid 
triumphs in Otelio and Ghiselle, at Monte Carlo, this year, 
followed her coaching of these important réles in this 
studio. 

Miss Sibyl Sanderson, who has been his earnest and 
diligent pupil since her return from America, says that he 
is the one todo her good. Her successes here in grand 
opera, and now in Milan, are results of the remarkable 
progress in her voice and methods. 

Mierwinski, the celebrated tenor, who lost his voice, 
has had successful engagements in Russia and elsewhere 
since daily lessons with Trabadelo restored his voice com- 
pletely. 

The appreciation of his pupils is testified to by the fact 
that the great artists place their relatives in his hands 
with perfect confidence. Thus Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
brought her sister, Melba brought her brother, and Jean 
de Reszké, who is his great friend, brought to him a friend 
in whose future he was interested, all of whom are actu- 
ally studying with him. Melba, after following personally 
the methods being pursued with her brother's voice, sent 
M. de Trabadelo a letter confiding him absolutely to his 
care, together with a superb portrait of herself. 

Perugini, Gerard Jerome, Selier, Fay Templeton and 
Florence Monteith were pupils of Trabadelo. 

His elegant studio in his home near Avenue |’'Alma—4 
rue Marbeuf—is stored with rich presents and a most 
interesting collection of portraits, affectionately dedicated. 

He plays his own accompaniments in a skillful and at- 
tractive manner, thereby infusing life and flavor into the 
pupil’s work. He plays chiefly from memory, even 
Wagner selections. He teaches French, Italian and Ger- 
man music, with cuts, usages and traditions as employed 
by great singers. 

A valuable feature of Trabadelo's training is that he 
keeps his pupils close to modern progress and movement. 
He encourages them to read the press and musical papers, 
to keep in touch with doing and feeling of musicians 
everywhere, to study the causes of success and failure by 
artists, and the tendency of the day for new music. By 


dint of perseverance and spirit he has in his busy life 
achieved a most excellent English, and uses it to good 
purpose. 

He never scolds or poses, and is always merry, gay, 
forceful, and intensely wideawake. He will not teach 
into old age. He says it is as wicked to take money for 
what you do in your dotage as it would be to marry in 
that stage. 

One of the great features of M. Trabadelo’s teaching is 
the readjustment of voices that have been hurt by injudi- 





with ease in robust tenor réles. At Madrid he created 





| cious use or tuition. 
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. SIEVEKING’S reappearance at Boston 
with the Symphony Orchestra won a 
renewal of previous triumphs... . 








“As stormy recalls as any artist has received at these con- 
serts.'’—Boston Herald, October 3. BEN WOOLF. 


“Mr, SIEVEKING’S exhibition of strength and briiliancy was 
rewarded liberally by the long continued and hearty applause of 
he audience." —Fosfon Journal, October 2%, 1896. PHILIP HALE 


“Mr. SIEVEKING was given a “aos ndid ovation at the close.’ 
The Boston Fost, October W, 18% 


“ SIEVEKING was recalled again and again ai the close of the 
concerto.”"—-Boston Globe, October %, 1806, 


“Mr. SIEVEKING was recalled repeatedly and with great 
warmth.""— Boston Courter, October 2, 1806. 


“ His work is sound, honest work, and back of the al!-suffic ing 
technique is the brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist.” 
—Boston Gazette, October 25, 1896. PHILIP WOOLF, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, November 21, 1896. { 
HE expected happened. I have been assailed 
with several missiles of epistolary abuse anent my 
criticism of a circular issued by Mrs. John Vance Cheney; 
yet, on the other hand, I have been the recipient of many 
more words of praise, which modesty compels me to sup- 
press. Now, that circular is addressed to the public, and 
my letter of November 7 generalized methods just as 
much as particularized the author of the pamphlet in 
question. 

As public property the circular is open to criticism, but 
my remarks in no wise reflected upon Mrs. Cheney as a 
woman. I have not the honor of her acquaintance, but 
doubtless she is the most estimable woman of extreme cul- 
ture one of my indignant accusers represents her to be ; 
she is also probably a most devoted wife and self-sacrific- 
ing mother (so are a great many others in the musical pro- 
fession), but all these qualifications do not make her a 
practical piano teacher. Mrs. Cheney’s circular is only one 
of several, but to save time, words and reasoning power 
I only quoted one instance, which was not only applicable 
to her, but included the various groups of zsthetics and 
scientists who all at one time or another put their theories 
into practice. This naturalism in musical art, of which 
Mrs. Cheney and her admirers are the disciples, is want- 
ing in sincerity and conviction ; it is dull, exaggerated and 
inaccurate, a mystery of mysteries. 

Take as another instance the following pamphlet, which 
lies before me and which is entitled 
“A NEW METHOD OF PIANO PLAYING, BASED UPON 

PRINCIPLE OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, ACOUSTICS 
AND PSYCHOLOGY.” 

A casual glance at this extraordinary production reveals 
curious ideas. It is difficult to know why anatomy should 
be taught young people in connection with piano playing. 
Possibly it is all very correct, but somewhat too tedious to 
thoroughly analyze. Take the following as an instance : 

A crisply-leggiero effect can best be produced by energizing the 
muscles of the upper arm and those of the fingers, while relaxing 
the pronators, supinators and wrist muscles, all of the forearm, 

Also this : 

The ulnar side of the hand is naturally weaker than the radial 
side, yet itis just as essential a factor in playing. The melody and 
fundamental! bass notes are most frequently played with the weak- 
est fingers, hence the necessity of building up the ulnar region of 
the hand. A development of the pronator muscles in the forearm 
renders possible a good position of the hand for playing octaves, 
arpeggios, scales, chords and trills with the fourth and fifth 
fingers. 

Rolling octave playing is dependent upon a separated control of 
the supinator and pronator muscles from those of the fingers. 

One can in imagination see the author of the above giv- 
ing a lesson to an ordinary pupil. ‘‘ Miss So and So, now 
play The Last Rose of Summer, using all your supinators 
but no pronators, with the ulnar side of your left hand.” 
To be thoroughly in accord the lesson should finish like 
this: ‘* Now stand on your head and with the digital ex- 
tremities on the radial side of your left pedality give me 
the motif of Yankee Doodle.” 

In this particular article, however, there are periods of 
common sense which, unfortunately, wheel back into cycles 
of nonsense, making it, unfortunately, only another in- 
stance of the appeal to the sensational instead of the true 
side. 

These examples of the unreal and ridiculous in music 
are, it is much to be deplored, seemingly gaining much 
headway, yet happily there are many musicians in Chicago 
who, having by their example, by their patience and hon- 
esty of purpose obtained solid reputations, vigorously 
protest against the incursions of these adroit novelties, but 





with scant success, for they are practically powerless 
against the frantic craving after the occult, be it applied to 
piano playing, vocal production or indeed anything else. 
As a rule these makers of fads have a thin gift of orig- 
inality, possess a ready wit and a very keen appreciation 
of opportunity, thereby winning ‘‘ bubble” reputations and 
opening bank accounts, while the conscientious working 
artists look on and wonder, possibly even envying the 
pseudo performer and teacher their unbounded impudence. 
e#e#e 


Eight months’ hard study in Paris and the probability of 
a return to that art centre have worked wonders with pretty 
Mrs. Serena Swabacker, who now no longer can be con- 
sidered an amateur. Society, frivolity and gaiety have all 
given place to serious study, and the charming social singer 
of one year ago has become the conscientious artist of to- 
day. She speaks in the highest terms of Mme. Marchesi’s 
cordiality to herself, and looks forward to meeting next 
year the same brilliant coterie with whom she was as- 
sociated during her stay in Paris. Mrs. Swabacker espe- 
cially speaks of the ungrudging kindness and hospitable re- 
ception accorded her by THe Musicat Courier correspond- 
ent in Paris. Mrs. Swabacker’s voice is dramatic soprano 
of very big volume and well placed, flexible and of good 
quality. With youth, a chic appearance, charming man- 
ners and amiable temperament, what more is necessary or 
could be desired ? 

Miss Edythe Heyman, the young Chicago singer who re- 
cently placed herself under Mme. Moriani’s guidance in 
Brussels, writes enthusiastically of her work and her de- 
light at hearing Saint-Saéns’ inimitable direction of some 
of his own works. Miss Heyman will probably prove one 
of Chicago's stars in the musical firmament if her present 
promise be fulfilled. 


a 2 # 


I looked in for a few minutes at Kimball Hall on Thurs- 
day, where a Kowalski musicale was in progress. These 
entertainments are very popular and always sure of a good 
attendance. They certainly are beneficial to the students, 
who are enabled to make frequent semi-public appear- 
ances, thus assisting them to overcome the usual nervous- 
ness. The program was interpreted by two ambitious 
young singers, Robert Harty, tenor; Samuel Burnett, 
baritone, and Miss Neva Morse, pianist, the latter a pupil 
of Emil Liebling. 

Miss Electa Gifford, protégée and great friend of Miss 
Anna Millar, manager of the Thomas Orchestra, was 
tendered a farewell concert on Thursday. Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, assisted by Mrs. Christine Neilson-Dreier, were the 
artists giving the program, which was as follows : 

Three Pisces, Op. BD (RSW). csicciccisccdccccdecccccccecs Gabriel Pierné 
I. Prelude. II. Cantilene. III. Scherzando. 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
Aria, My Heart, at thy Sweet Voice (from Samson and 


POON), cc cndoccccecéccsescscesecesssccecs ovens csocceces oemernne 
Mrs. Christine Neilson-Dreier. 

PINs cocuccsndeesvosececbeéeusceonesoereveses Clarence Lucas 
BB oc cnsccccccsecvcdectedessscccccccccose Alfred Hollins 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 

Epis Peths BAG... cccccccceccccccoccecccvcescers jvecenad Arthur Foote 





Spring Song 


Miss Electa Gifford. 
Violin obligato, Mr. Ernst Schmidt. 





Question and Answer (new)..........6.esseeeeeesees W. Wolstenholme 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
Double Théme Varié (new)........cccscccescccsescecces .... Rousseau 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
BED BIO. onc pcccvenageseees dccoscccessapevenctescscooososese Brahms 
Selections from the Dichterliebe.. / Pieiania 
Be ND GN io siedcxsiccdovesssds =o [isd-aok Sareea ras 
Mrs. Christine Neilson-Dreier. 
Peparehs Gi TE OG ic ccccccovantes cvecstccehpeversen veces 2. H. Lemare 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
In Spring..... Cc esecesorcoeccoseccccccccocconeoesecees John A Carpenter 
POTIONS, 0 ie bi sdacccodiccesdicccepsedsccstetccetvebeesees Chaminade 
BR PRTG, cc ccincns cis 0nsqevsdovenppeccesccsiesedesovcdevvesoosoess Rogers 


Miss Electa Gifford. 

Miss Gifford shows immense improvement in her singing 
since she was heard at the Auditorium with the orchestra 
in May. Her voice is a light high soprano, admirably 
adapted to oratorio work. It is of excellent carrying qual- 
ity, with a fine middle register and great purity of tone. 
She is young, pretty and has a refined personality, much 
intelligence and an absorbing love of her art. On Monday 
at the testimonial concert interest centred specially in her 
work. The first selection, Irish Folk Song, was inter- 
preted with true feeling and technical skill, and is specially 
worth mentioning. She was warraly applauded after all 
her numbers, friends and admirers giving fervent evi- 
dence of their esteem. Miss Gifford has been soprano of 
the First Presbyterian Church for some years. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy once more gave evidence of his 





enormous repertory, playing several compositions heard 
here for the first time, but some of these reflected more 
upon his kindness of heart in trying to make them known 
than for any extraordinary originality of their own. 

Mrs. Christine Neilson-Dreier, a contralto whom I had 
not previously heard, made a distinct impression upon the 
audience. In the first place she was good to look upon ; in 
the second her singing was quite above the average. I 
liked much her enunciation and method of production. 
Faulty articulation is so very common among singers that 
it was a relief to hear one who knew the value of words. 
Altogether the concert to Miss Gifford was successful and 
artistic and she leaves Chicago with the good wishes of 
everyone. I hear Paris is her destination and that she will 


study with Marchesi. 
* 


Max Adler, manager of the Sherwood Concert Company 
and also for W. H. Sherwood, is reasonably satisfied with 
the success obtained at different Western towns this week. 
The company appeared to good houses at all the places 
visited, and Mr. W. H. Sherwood met with his usual en- 
thusiastic reception upon every occasion. Why is he not 
heard in Chicago? That story would make interesting 
reading. 

* * # 

There are many concerts given by the orchestra during 
the season for which no soloist is announced. Here we 
have with us such men as William H. Sherwood, Bernhard 
Listemann and Emil Liebling. It is years since either 
Liebling or Sherwood was heard in conjunction with the 
orchestra, and Listemann, that wonderful violin virtuoso, 
never has played. Where can the reason be found, what 
is the cause? No one can dispute their right to be heard 
here. Why can’t Sherwood give the Chicagoese the benefit 
of hearing the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto as ‘he played 
it with the Boston Symphony Orchestra? A great amount 
of talk is heard about the ennobling influence of art. It 
may ennoble some, but it certainly produces a despicably 
mean spirit in others if one or two cases in this city were 
cited. 

* * * 

An interesting concert was given by the faculty of the 
Chicago Conservatory on Wednesday. The program 
opened with Saint-Saéns’ variations on a Beethoven theme 
for two pianos, with Miss Blanche Strong, assisted by Mr. 
William H. Sherwood. Miss Strong’s performance was 
the result of good study and teaching. She is musically 
well endowed, has excellent technic, much power, and 
gave a satisfying interpretation to a difficult work. 

Miss Mary P. Thompson (followed with two contralto 
songs, but was somewhat handicapped by the accompanist, 
who was at times heard above the singer. 

Miss Celeste Nellis has made considerable progress in 
her pianistic studies, showing much promise of future 
achievement. 

The new member of the faculty, Herman H. Walker, a 
tenor, who studied with Sbriglia and Shakespeare, created 
a very favorable impression by his artistic performance. 
His selections were A Horseman Before Battle, by Chopin, 
and Clayton Johns’ Where Blooms the Rose. Mr. Walker 
has an excellent voice, good quality and compass, and a 
pleasing manner of interpretation. He is decidedly an 
acquisition to the faculty. I left after Mr. Walker's songs, 
although the eminent pianist, Godowsky, was to play a 
most enticing program. I do not consider it fair to place 
Leopold Godowsky on the same program as student teach- 
ers, any more than I should consider it right to place Mr. 
Sherwood there. It is neither just to the real artist of 
reputation nor to those who took part in the first part of 
the concert. Comparison is invidious, criticism is silent ; 
it is a question of a giant among the Lilliputs. The one 
dwarfs the other, and the good, earnest, painstaking per- 
formance of the young pianists would be lost in the colos- 
sal work of the experienced artist. 

sn * 


I am in receipt of a concise, clever book on music 
theory by Clement B. Shaw. Ittakesthe form of question 
and answer, perceptibly and acceptably reducing the 
amount of study to be done. I will speak of it further 
when I have more thoroughly mastered the contents. 

The Amateur Musical Club has lost its press representa- 
tive, Mrs. Ada Hutchins, who now makes her home in the 
East. She was an able officer, and filled excellently an 
important position, which has since her departure been 
considerably neglected. On Monday, after a club concert, 
I was informed of the occurrence, and much surprise was 
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expressed because I had not received notification. I under- 
stand press matters have been forgotten lately by the club’s 
official. 

Judging from the names and well-known abilities of the 
executants taking part, the program, which was as follows, 
must have been interesting : 

Concerto variations, A major,..........s0+ Se PE Best 

Miss Lillian Way. 
SEE. sLnucacitencsssnnanssosesebeeietevisnueniethocassnience 
Good Morning, Gossip Joan 
Mrs. Charles L. Krum. 
CR ceiiipncitiesccvenindebasebinciqavcabecnescnecdadabed Hiller 
Andante expressivo. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson. Orchestral part, Miss Celeste B. Nellis 





Meine Liebe ist Griin...... ‘ 
Brahms 
Liebestraumi..........ccccee 
iS Miss Anna K. Groff. 

Trio, op. 30 esnngecogeedstess Tschaikowsky 


Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, Mr. Spiering and Mr. Diestel. 





Angelo Patriciolo, pianist and teacher at the Gottschalk 
Lyric School, has severed his connection with that institu- 
tion, and is now found at Steinway Hall. 

Mme. Anna Weiss, the pianist, late of the Vienna Con- 
servatory, had immense success at the North Side Turner 
Hall, being recalled three times after her performance of 
Chopin’s A flat polonaise, when she played as encore Gotts- 
chalk’s Pasquinade, gaining still another recall. Mme. Weiss 
has deservedly obtained recognition, and in addition to her 
concert work has many pupils who thoroughly testify to 
her conscientious efforts. 

sn *# 

It is now stated that Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson will be 
the soprano singer at the first performance of The Messiah, 
and Miss Helen Buckley at the second. The latter, who 
has had much success in England, was a pupil of Mr. 
Frank T. Baird, with whom she studied five years. Miss 
3uckley is a refreshing example of gratitude, and is not 
ashamed to acknowledge that she owes much of her pres- 
ent artistic position to the tuition given by Mr. Baird. 
Instead of forgetting the Chicago teacher and calling her- 
self a disciple of some foreign master, which seems to be 
the usual custom, Miss Buckley tells with pride of the 
splendid groundwork she received from Mr. Baird. How- 
ever, we in Chicago will soon have an opportunity of judg- 
ing of her performance, as she sings with the Apollo Club 
December 24. 

Talking of Mr. Baird reminds me that he now has several 
good voices from whom he anticipates much. 

Mrs. Maude Winklebleck Gaudraux, a well-known church 
singer of Chicago, made her first really professional début 
in Steinway Hall Tuesday. A large audience assembled, 
and much interest was taken in the singer, who is pleasing, 
gracious and gifted. Her voice is large, resonant; she 
knows how to use it, and notwithstanding a slight nervous- 
ness showed clearly a good knowledge of musical require- 
ments. She sang an aria by Petrelli in the first part of 
the program for which a warm encore was given. 

The artists assisting Mrs. Gaudraux were W. C. E. See. 
boeck, Chas. W. Clark and Mrs. Grosscup Perkins. Mr. 
Clark certainly did the best work I have heard from him 
since his return from Europe. His interpretation of Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind was in advance of anything 
sung here lately, and was most artistic. I was obliged to 
leave after Mr. Clark’s number and hurry to Handel Hall, 
where the Spiering Quartet was giving the second of the 
chamber music series. 

I arrived just in time to hear Arthur Foote’s quartet for 
piano, violin, viola and ’cello beautifully played with exqui- 
site tone effects by Mrs. Lapham, Theodore Spiering, 
Adolph Weidig and Herman Diestel. The pianist is, I 
believe, from Milwaukee and talented ; her work was neat, 
thoroughly in harmony witb the strings, altogether most 
acceptable. The whole program was of interest, and | 
heard many expressions of approval about the Dvorak 
quartet in F major with which the concert opened. 

The assisting vocalist, Miss Sue Harrington, was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hess-Burr. 


It is said that Jessie Gaynor has, through the instru- 
mentality of Julie Wyman, obtained a strong foothold in 
the Eastern cities, and that she has been admitted a mem- 
ber of the New York Manuscript Society, the examination 
for entrance being waived. At the December concert a 
reception will be given her and some of her compositions 
sung by Mrs. Wyman. All of which is very fitting and 
proper. een 


Good contraltos do not preponderate in Chicago, and 
that clever, accomplished artist Julie Wyman, with her 
magnificent three octave range, glorious musical tempera- 
ment and charming personality, should be welcomed to 
Chicago and the West, where there is a big field for such 
work as hers. We hardly know her in this city (although 
she lived many of her earlier years here), and, more’s the 
pity, have to be content with hearsay. It was only to-day 
that I heard a prominent, much esteemed contralto, one.of 
our most educated singers, speak in terms of wonderful ad- 
miration, which make one wish that such natures were 
more generally met with. Said she: ‘‘ Mrs. Wyman’s sing: 
ing is simply magnetic with its perfection of art ; her work is 
superb ; I know no artist who gives me so much pleasure.” 

**# * 

Louis Francis Brown, our enterprising manager, who is 
also a musician, has returned to his native heath well con- 
tent with his New York visit. 

** * 

Recent events have conclusively proven that artists com- 
ing to Chicago to assist the orchestra can expect neither 
mercy nor consideration unless they agree musically and 
temperamentally with Theodore Thomas and the manage- 
ment of the orchestral association's affairs. Take the case 
of Jan van Oordt, the Belgian violinist, of whom I told 
you last week. Here was an enthusiastic young artist, 
with the highest credentials from the English, Belgian and 
German press, possessing strong individuality and musical 
genius, but who for some reason or other failed to coincide 
with Mr. Thomas’ methods and ways. 

True Van Oordt’s is the French method of playing, but 
not strong enough to be called a mannerism, while the re- 
nowned conductor is essentially German. This, however, is 
surely not sufficient justification for the glaring lack of 
courtesy shown to a stranger such as was witnessed last 
Saturday night. That Mr. Van Oordt was recalled again 
and again I can vouch for, that he was not allowed to play 
an encore is equally true, as also that some part of the au- 
dience showed by considerable hissing that there was a great 
difference between their appreciation and that of Thomas. 
In consequence of all this unpleasantness I to-day inter- 
viewed Mr. De Groat, the manager for Jan van Oordt, 
when he made the following statement : 

“The contract for Mr. Van Oordt’s appearance Novem- 
ber 18 and 14 was made in August last, when the terms were 
settled upon. I was asked by the managers of the or- 
chestra what Mr. Van Oordt would play, to which I replied 
that every number of the published repertory was ready 
for public performance, and the orchestra was at liberty to 
make its own selections ; thereupon Miss Millar said that 
inasmuch as Mr. Thomas was very partial to Brahms, and 
believing the performance of the Brahms violin concerto 
by Mr. Van Oordt would give him, Thomas, unqualified 
pleasure, she desired that work to go down as his first 
number. To that I assented, provided his second number 
should be the Paganini D major concerto, as I believed 
that after the Brahms concerto nothing else in the litera- 
ture of the violin would have any effect or value. So it 
was stipulated in Mr. Van Oordt’s written contract that 
those two works should constitute his program. 

‘* About four weeks ago, and more than two months 
after that contract was made, I received a letter to the 
effect that Mr. Thomas desired a change in Mr. Van 
Oordt’s program—that he wished some other number sub- 
stituted for the Paganini concerto. ‘To which letterI made 
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reply that it was impossible to eliminate the Paganini con- 
certo unless the Brahms concerto were also withdrawn ; 
also that as the Paganini concerto was very short—only 
one movement—there could be no reasonable objection to 
it. Miss Millar wired me in response that Mr. Thomas de- 
sired the Brahms concerto and some number by Paganini 
with orchestral accompaniment, but emphatically not the 
concerto, not even one movement. I replied,‘ Wieniawski 
concerto, first number with orchestra, and chaconne, by 
Bach, second number, be the program.’ 

‘* This brought another dispatch to the effect that the 
Brahms concerto must stand and some other number be 
substituted for the Paganini concerto ; that Mr. Thomas 
did not wish two concertos. Then I called up the manager 
of the orchestra by telephone from New York and told her 
we would not play the Brahms concerto unless we were 
permitted to play the Paganini concerto, and that if they 
insisted on the Brahms we would change the program en- 
tirely and play instead a Vieuxtemps concerto or the 
Wieniawski. Miss Millar said that that was impossible, as 
Mr. Thomas had arranged his program with a view to 
Brahms and it was now too late to change; to which I 
strenuously demurred, on the ground that since they were 
so ready and able and willing and anxious to change the 
second number there could be no possible difficulty about 
changing the first. 

** However, she insisted that a withdrawal of the Brahms 
would change all their plans and cause no end of trouble 
and annoyance, besides displeasing Mr. Thomas. I finally 
consented to let the Brahms stand and endeavor to sub- 
stitute another work for the second number. Now after Le 
Streghi and the concerto the only other Paganini works suit- 
able for performance with orchestra were Non Piu Mesta 
and theme and variations. The former as properly trans- 
posed and orchestrated exists only in the possession of our 
mutual friend and master César Thomson and is in manu- 
script; the latter Mr. Van Oordt did not possess, nor had 
he ever seen the parts. The next day the score and parts 
were purchased and several variations re-orchestrated ac- 
cording to César Thomson, and those were copied into the 
score and parts only after we arrived in Chicago—in fact 
were delivered only half an hour before the rehearsal began 
Thursday. 

**As to the Brahms concerto, Mr. Van Oordt’'s score and 
part were declined on the ground that the orchestra al- 
ready had them, although some weeks ago we were desired 
tosend them on af once. It seems the orchestra had ac- 
quired them forsome purpose or other in the meantime. 
It became very evident to me during the rehearsal of the 
concert that Mr. Van Oordt and the orchestra were not, 
decidedly not, en rapport, and .as the rehearsals went on 
the lack of sympathy between the soloist and the accom- 
paniment became more and more apparent. One gained 
the impression, in fact, that things had become reversed, 
and the orchestra was the soloist while Van Oordt was _ the 
accompanying obligato. Finally in the Paganini work the 
orchestra got lost altogether, and had to start afresh. 
That Mr. Van Oordt made errors is frankly and compla- 
cently admitted, that the orchestra made as many more is 
emphatically asserted, and the question of whether the 
faults of one arose out of or depended upon those of the 
other is hardly debatable. At the moment, however, I at- 
tributed the lack of ensemble entirely to the unfamiliarity 
of the conductor with the Van Oordt style, and hoped that 
things would have straightened themselves out on the 
morrow. After the rehearsal both Mr. Van Oordt and my- 
self suggested to Mr. Thomas some slight modifications 
of tempo and nuances, which he seemed satisfied to 
acknowledge. 

“That evening (Thursday) we dined with friends, and on 
our return at midnight found Miss Millar and her assistant 
awaiting us in our apartments, where they had been since 
9 o'clock. Miss Millar desired to speak with me privately, 





and, her request being granted, informed me that she wished 
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then and there to offer mea check for the amount called for 
by Mr. Van Oordt's contract, provided I would withdraw him 
and write her a letter to the effect that he was too ill to 
appear the next day or Saturday evening ; and as a reason 
for this strange request she asserted that Mr. Van Oordt 
had no conception of Brahms, that he played false and 
that there was not one single redeeming feature in his 
playing, and that he was a fraud and I was a swindler ; 
that if he were suffered to appear with the orchestra the 
critics would ruin him for all time and she would lose her 
job, and (by implication) the orchestra would go to smash. 

‘‘ All of this was echoed and re-echoed word for word by 
the very young and extremely consequential clerk who ac- 
companied her. Being pressed for the most serious objec- 
tion to Mr. Van Oordt’s playing, it became manifest that 
the whole thing hinged ‘upon his alleged faulty ‘ interpre- 
tation’ and lack of ‘conception.’ Whereupon I told them 
in the most expressive and emphatic language at my com- 
mand that I was neither to be bought, bluffed nor bul- 
dozed, that the orchestral accompaniment as exemplified 
that day was poor—told them how, when and where— 
and that so far as Mr. Van Oordt’s interpretation was con- 
cerned it came from quite as highand mighty a source as 
that from where Mr. Thomas might be supposed to have 
derived his knowledge, and that they might go back and 
tell Mr. Thomas as much for me. Furthermore, I gave 
them good and substantial reasons why the opinion of 
Mr. Van Oordt’s manager and friend concerning violinist 
and violin music, at least, was just as good as Mr. Thomas’, 
and he proposed to stand by it. 

‘* Then Miss Millar wished to know ‘ what if Mr. Thomas 
absolutely refuses to let Mr. Van Oordt play?’ I said, 
‘ Let him try it if he chooses—the responsibility will be 
upon himself and we will take good care that the great 
Chicago public decides whether Mr. Thomas was right or 
wrong.’ So, failing in their purpose to have Mr. Van 
Oordt withdrawn, they left. Mr. Van Oordt, of course, in- 
sisted upon knowing what was the matter, and I was 
obliged against my will to tell him the facts. The effect 
upon his feelings may be imagined, it is not necessary to 
describe. That he did not sleep that night is a fact, and 
the critic who expressed his great alarm for Mr. Van Oordt 
next day need no longer wonder. 

‘‘That night we went over the score carefully, particu- 
larly in the first concerto, and made many annotations 
in characters large enough to be seen two yards away, and 
next day I presented myself and the said score at 2 o'clock 
at the door of Mr. Thomas’ room at the Auditorium, 
politely requesting an interview with him. Mr. Thomas, 
in the presence of Miss Millar, denied me the privilege in 
the most discourteous manner. Half an hour later, as the 
public rehearsal was beginning, I handed the aforesaid 
score (Mr. Van Oordt’s copy) to the person in charge of the 
stage and asked him to give it to Mr. Thomas, together 
with my compliments and the request that he use it. 

‘*When the first orchestral number was finished Mr. 
Thomas came down to Mr. Van Oordt just as he was about 
to go on the stage and desired some explanation as to the 
annotations. Among other things he wanted to know what 
was meant by fo/gen in several places, to which Mr. Van 
Oordt replied that it meant what it said, namely, that he, 
Mr. Thomas, was to follow the soloist. Thomas gruffly 
said he would follow as much as Brahms would allow him 
to do, and then abruptly withdrew to his desk. 

‘* Whether from the influence of the annotated score or 
the presence of a large audience, or both, the accompani- 
ment was better that afternoon. So was Mr. Van Oordt’s 
playing. 

‘‘That the dear people, who came so near being dis- 
graced and so hopelessly bamboozled that day, thought 
well of it was pretty thoroughly evidenced by six emphatic 
recalls. Whereupon Mr. Van Oordt, at the special instance 
and request of many members of Mr. Thomas’ band, who 
had gathered about him in the wings, and against my spe- 
cial objection—knowing Mr. Thomas’ aversion thereto— 
played the Bach chaconne as an encore, greatly to the 





he didn’t know what that ‘very long, very tiresome and 
not in the least melodious’ thing was. As to the Paganini 
number which followed, I freely and willingly admit that 
Mr. Van Oordt was not himself, but at the same time I 
assert that a man of Van Oordt’s slight physique who has 
not slept for twenty-four hours and who has passed through 
a trying mental ordeal, not to speak of other influences 
plainly against him, who has just played two of the most 
difficult and exacting compositions known to exist for the 
violin, is not exactly in the condition to do himself justice 
before so large and critical an audience as was assembled 
that Friday afternoon. Of the other incidents that tran- 
spired during that ‘ rehearsal’ on Friday I have nothing to 
say. Observant people saw, understood and judged for 
themselves. 

‘*On Saturday evening I took the seat placed at my dis- 
posal by the management of the Auditorium with the firmly 
fixed resolve to disassociate myself for the time being from 
Mr. Van Oordt and his appearance, and to divest myself of 
any possible feeling of bias engendered by the events of 
the preceding two days for or against anybody connected 
with the program, and to listen as a disinterested 
auditor, and judge all hands impartially. I believe the 
majority present will agree with me that the performance 
was a success. After both numbers Mr. Van Oordt was 
recalled a number of times, and particularly after the sec- 
ond number was the applause emphatic and unanimous, 
even after Mr. Thomas took up the baton for the closing 
number. 

‘And now, Mr. Conductor and Miss Manager of the 
Chicago Orchestra, you wanted Brahms for reasons better 
kept to yourself ; you got Brahms per se a4 la César Thom- 
son, note for note, phrase for phrase, nuances, bowing, finger- 
ing-and all the rest of it, as I myself have heard him teach 
it ; you will get it again, please heaven, before the winter is 
over, only with another band and another director, and 
when the great César himself comes over next year you 
bet you will get it again. 

‘And right here I want to tell you some news. Johannes 
Brahms and César Thomson are the warmest of friends, 
and Brahms himself has publicly, persistently, and in 
writing, without in anywise detracting from anybody else’s 
interpretation, commended Thomson’s playing and inter- 
pretation of his concerto ; and lastly, had Van Oordt 
played Friday afternoon ‘unsighted and unseen’ and 
Thomson Saturday evening from behind a screen, with 
yourself, any of your audience could have told, so far as 
interpretation goes, tother from which. 

‘* Mr. Van Oordt is a stranger in this land, he is here as 
my guest, andas an American I propose to see that he has 
his just and equal rights without imposition or intimida- 
tion, and that he is treated with the decency and respect 
due his station.” 


*s * * 


To show the extent of the animus existing, the orchestra 
caused to be published in the Milwaukee Evening Journal 
the following paragraph : 


The first concert of the Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, will take 
place at the Pabst Theatre to-night. The well-known director of 
the orchestra, Mr. Theodore Thomas, has decided to make a change 
in the program, because he is desirous to makea great musical event 
out of his first concert given in Milwaukee this season. Instead of 
Mr. Jan van Oordt, who was announced as violin soloist and who 
did not meet with the expected success upon his first appearence in 
Chicago, three well-known soloists, namely, Bruno Steindel, vio- 
loncello; A. Quensel, flute, and J. Schreuers, clarionet, will appear 
in to-day’s concert. The sale of seats was so fara very lively one, 
nevertheless there are some very good seats to be had inall parts of 
the theatre. The management of the Pabst Theatre expects a jam 
full house. 


This was promptly contradicted, and the following ap- 
peared in a later edition of the paper : 


Charles de Groat isin the city. He is directing the tour of Jan 
van Oordt, the violinist who was billed to appear at the Pabst 
Theatre this evening in connection with the Chicago Orchestra. Mr. 
de Groat says that the reported failure of his protégé in Chicago is 
untrue. He claims that Van Oordt made a great hit in Chicago, 
and was called back six and eight times. It is claimed that a preju- 





dice against the violinist was raised there. Milwaukeeans will hear 





the new violinist just the same, as Mr. de Groat has arranged for 
his appearance in concert atthe Pabst next month. 

This announcement was also made by Mr. de Groat : 

Owing to difficulties with the management of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, Mr. Van Oordt will not appear this evening. 

He will give a recital at the Pabst Theatre Thursday evening, 
December 10. 

I hear that a series of five recitals will be given here by 
Jan van Oordt, probably at Central Music Hall, two with 
orchestra and three with piano. We shall then have an 


opportunity of really judging of Van Oordt’s talents. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Carl Organ Recital. 
R. WILLIAM C. CARL gave his first organ 
recital of this season and the thirty-eighth of his New 
York church serieson Saturday afternoon, the 21st inst., in 
the First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Carl was assisted by 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto, and by Mr. Samuel 
Moyle, basso, a recent arrival from Australia. 
The following was the program : 

Pastoral Sonata, op. 88 Josef Rheinberger 

Recitation and aria, Now Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone 
SUNN .Cabandedcs ss Gases enentbadesdeesecnbes touseou J. Haydn 

Mr. Samuel Moyle. 

Berceuse de Jocelyn (arranged by Mr. Carl’.. . 


Marche Nuptiale (with recent changes by the author) 
Alexandre Guilmant 


Benjamin Godard 


Allegretto in B flat (dedicated to Mr. Carl)....... Theodore Salomé 
Fantasia on a Welsh air (new).............ceeeeeceeeee William C. Carl 
Aria de La Montagne Noir (mew)....... 0. ......00e00e4 Augusta Holmés 
BOPGMRGR, cosccrcssccocesaccncscoosccecosscccescocececes P. Tschaikowsky 


Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer. 
Hossan2 ! (new) (piéce charactéristique pour orgue).....Paul Wachs 

Mr. Carl achieved a marked success. He played with 
unusual abandon, vigor and feeling. The fugue of the 
Rheinberger sonata was remarkable in clarity and de- 
cision. Guilmant’s Marche Nuptiale was admirably 
played ; it had vigor and just the right amount of buoy- 
ancy; while in the matter of delicacy and virtuosity in 
other numbers Mr. Carl showed to specific advantage. He 
is one of the organists who can handle his instrument in 
elaborate variation and passage work with thesame fluency 
of effect to be obtained from a piano. Technically he is 
sure, and in the matter of interpretation his idea of con- 
trast is judicious and effective, and characterized by feel- 
ing and grace. He had a great success on Saturday after- 
noon, and has certainly opened his season auspiciously. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer sang very well. Her diction 
was distinct and satisfying, and vocally she improves. She 
made a success of her two songs, and was obliged to give 
an encore. In the modern French lyric school she is at 
home. 

About the basso, Mr. Moyle, it is too soon to give a de- 
cision. The day was a pouring one, bad for the throat of 
anyone, much more a débutant. His work on Saturday 
disclosed nothing in the nature of voice or interpretation to 
evoke special comment. He should be heard again. 

Despite the elements the audience was large. 








Due Next Month.—Calvé leaves Havre for New York 
next Saturday. Lilli Lehmann is due here December 28. 

Averill-Bradley Recitals.—Mr. Perry Averill, bari- 
tone, and Mr. Orton Bradley, pianist, announce three re- 
citals in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, to take place on De- 
cember 10, January 7 and February 3at3p.m. The Aver- 
ill-Bradley recitals are always of sound musical interest, 
and attract a recherché music loving audience. The pro- 
grams for the forthcoming series have been arranged with 
marked judgment and taste. 

More Music in Maine.—A movement is being made 
to have a conservatory of music opened in Augusta similar 
to those running in large cities. Both vocal and instru- 
mental music in all its branches wiil be taught by compe- 
tent instructors. 

Rooms have been engaged over the Granite National 
Bank, which will be fitted up at once for the conservatory. 
It is hoped that this venture will meet with the approval of 
the public.—Augusta(Me.) Journal, 
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530 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, November 23, 1806. 4 


|’ is my pleasant duty to record many events of 


interest this week; and let me repeat it to my readers 
and tothe teachers, that whatever I have failed to men- 
tion is matter of which I have not been notified. I do not 
wish to make this column simply a summary of concerts 
which have occurred. I want to place the work of the 
teacher where it belongs. 

When the names of artists ring from ocean to ocean, 
from zone to zone, who has a thought for the teacher who 
$ giving the strength of his best years to presenting these 
artists to the world? and how little the world realizes the 
nnumerable hardships through which the teacher strug- 
gles! It is not my intention to write of the trials and 
tribulations of the music teacher, but I do want to say 
that of all professions that have the odds against them 
music teaching is in the lead. If a man wishes to practice 
medicine or law, he is compelled to take a rigid examina- 
tion, without which he cannot hope to gain the confidence 
of the public. In the event that a man or woman sees fit 
to take six months’ lessons and then put his price toa 
nominal figure, and enter the great field of instructors, 
what is to prevent him Nothing; and nothing does. 
Chere are to-day thousands of talents being murdered, 
slaughtered, done away with, and the world never hears 
of them. And those who have given their lives to the 
noble cause of training the young tendrils over the proper 
lattices stand by, lookers on, and professional courtesy 
binds them with a tight rein to holding their peace, while 
knowing the situation too painfully well, apart from the 
humiliation of the compulsory recognition of such as co- 
workers. While THe Musica Courter is so admirabiy 


standing for the Americn artist it would be well to con- 





sider the possibility of a body composed of such men as 
Alexander Lambert, Rafael Joseffy, E. A. MacDowell, Dr. 
Wm. Mason and a few others whom I could mention, upon 
vhom would rest the responsibility of furnishing at least 
permits to teach to the hordes who rush in where wise 
men might well fear to tread. Such a step would in time 

‘ring the musical profession to a very much higher plane 
than where it is at the present, and its influence would be 
felt in all lines, beginning with the support of concerts, 
which should be the first path of education into which a 
pupil should be led. The Brooklyn Institute has taken 
a very commendable step so far as lending its assistance 
to students of the art. In point of the educational value 
f the chamber music recitals, the institute has issued 
special tickets for pupils at a nominal figure, to secure 
which the teacher's certificate must be presented, and the 
teacher must, of course, belong tothe musical department, 
which has over 1,300 members enrolled. 

I'he second song recital occurred last Wednesday even- 
ng, the soloists of which were Miss Gertrude May Stein, 
Mr. H. Evan Williams and Miss Maude Morgan. A large 
umber of people were present, and gave every evidence 
f enjoyment of the program presented. 

The delightful voice and style of Mr. Williams made 
me wish that he had made other selections, in which he 
could have been heard to better advantage. This does 
ot refer, however, to the beautiful little Welsh ballads 
which he sang and so graciously repeated to satisfy a 
ontinuous demand which had to be appeased. 

Miss Stein scored a flattering success, earning many 
vell merited encores, but I felt in this case, too, that with 
so much talent other selections would have been more 
satisfying. The most enjoyable number that she gave 
was the duet with Mr. Williams, Dews of the Summer 
Night, from the cantata Don Munio, by Dudley Buck, in 
which both singers appeared to be in a more suitable 
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atmosphere. Miss Morgan, when she could keep her harp 
in tune, showed a mastery of the instrument. The ac- 
companiments were played by Mr. Tonzo Sauvage and Mr. 
Jaques Friedberger, who, by the way, plays an excep- 
tionally good accompaniment. 

On the same night Mr. Arthur Claassen had a pupils’ 
recital, of which I heard very good reports, although I 
could not get there. It was given at Wissner Hall, and 
the participants were Misses Emma Schlitz, Gertrude H. 
Wagner, Emilie Bernecke, Edith J. Reynolds, Ella Molter 
and Mr. Otto L. Fischer. An imposing program was 
presented. 

The first organ recital given by Mr. Abram Ray Tyler 
was a very successful one, and will be followed by more 
throughout the season. Mr. Tyler was assisted by Mrs. 
E. J]. Grant, soprano, and Mr. William Paulding Denike, 
‘cellist. 


The choir of the New York Avenue M. E. Church is 


interested in a work that will doubtless be of interest t 
many On the next festival service, which will occur 
November 29, the cantata They that go down to the Sea 
in Ships, by H. A. J. Campbell, of London, England, will 
be produced for the first time in America The choir 
consists of: Mrs. Edward C. Jowne, soprano; Miss 
Miriam Gilmer, alto; Mr. Frederick A. Grant, tenor; Mr. 
Edwin J. Webster, bass, and achorus of fourteen. Mr. 
Abram Ray Tyler 1s organist and choirmaster. 

On Thursday night there was an imposing service at 
St. Luke’s Church. The seventh choral festival of the 
choir guild of Long Island was held in the presence of 
over 2,000 people, who could not fail to be, impressed not 
alone with the solemnity of the scene but with the 
degree of excellence of the combined boy choirs. The 
processional and recessionai marches were the acme of 
dignity and emotional measured tread, with Right Rev. 
A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., LI. D., as patron. The choirs 
taking part, with their organistsand choirmasters, were as 
follows: Grace Church, Edward Witherspoon; St. Mark's 
Church, T. R. Phillips; St. Paul's Church (Brooklyn), 
J. Whittaker; St. Stephen's Church, Charles F. Mason; 
St. Clement’s Church, Walter A. Moore; St. Mary's 
Church, Henry G. Eskuche; St. Paul's Church (Flatbush 
T. Allen Cleaver; Church of the Redeemer, W. H. Whit- 
tingham; St. John’s Church, Frank Wright; St. Ann’s 
Church, Walter Henry Hall; Cathedral of the Incarnation 
W. H. Woodcock. 

The incidental tenor solos were very well given by Mr 
Walter McIlroy, of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, and 
Mr. Graham Reed, of the same choir, sang with magnifi 
cent effect Why do the Nations, from The Messiah, in 
which Mr. Reed proved himself able to dispose of the 
difficulties of oratorio with artistic ease. Mr. W. H. 
Woodcock was master of the choristers, and the degree 
of ensemble of 325 voices was certainly an example of his 
proficiency and control. Mr. Frank Wright was at the 
organ. 

Miss Florence Terrel, Mr. Alexander Lambert's artistic 
young pupil, will play the last movement of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto, with orchestra, at the Arion concert at 
Newark next week.. Miss Terrel has been a resident of 


Brooklyn since September. 
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siastic audience. The program presented was a magnifi- 
cent one, and one thoroughly typical of the modern schoo! 
of German composition. Of course the air was laden 
with Wagnerian microbes, but after all it is probably 
impossible for the German to get away from this influ- 
ence, as Wagner is so distinctly the era of a new school 
that it creeps upon one unawares 

Mr. Louis Koemmenich is essentially a German director 
full of fire and musicianly feeling. He readily passes his 
personality into his work, which doubtless accounts for 
the finish with which this concert was marked The 
numbers of especial merit were indeed every number on 
the program, but to specify I must make mention of The 
Blind Fairy, of Max Meyer Oberleben, with solos by 
Misses Hildegard Hoffman and Louise Daniker, of New 





Haven. Miss Hoffman made her first appearance in 
large concert and made a very distinct success. She has 
a full, clear, agreeable soprano, with much dramatic pos- 
sibility. Miss Daniker has a voice which, notwithstand- 
ing a contralto register, is very much the same quality 


as Miss Hoffman's, so the concerted work between them 


caused much comment concerning the peculiar similarity. 
In Miss Daniker’s solo with chorus, Grievance of the 
Captive Slave, she was particularly able to show her skill 
ful use of it. which she did with telling effect. 

The manuscript number of Carl Venth's selection from 
Die Glocke was in every particular artistic. The com 
position has not only a powerful originality of harmony, 
but is melodious throughout. The concert was an unmis 
takable success. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffman will give a concert on Novem- 
ber 30 at Memorial Hall, in which she will have the assist- 
ance of Miss Ruth Thompson, contralto; Mr. Arthur 
Hochmann, pianist; Mr. Herman Dietmann, baritone 
and Mr. Henry Schradieck, violinist. Accompanists, Mrs 
H. Schradieck and Mr. Alexander Rihm 

Emitit Frances BAver 

Marie Geselschap.—The pianist Marie Geselschay 

will not return to America this season After January l 


she will play in Berl ipsic, Dresden and Munich, and 





later in the spring in England 
Albert Lockwood’s Recital.—Mr. Albert Lockwood, 
an American pianist, rece ntly returned from Europe », gave 


the 19th 





a recital on Thursday evenin at Mendels 








sohn Glee Club Hall. Mr. Lockwood has a clear and virile 
technic. So have a good many. Evidence of the true fire 
and feeling which can alone make piano playing interest- 
ing or a newcomer to be welcomed beyond the host 
clever pianists already in the field has yet to be discovers 
n Mr. Lockwood's performance 
Dannreuther Quartet.—The Dannreuther String 
Quartet gave its first concert this season on hursday eve 
ie i 
ing, the 19th inst., in Chamber Music Ha A quartet o 
Dvorak in G major (new), Hay juartet in F minor, of 
20, No. 5, and a piano quartet by tt op 12 
F maior, formed the progra ) whi 
is as attractively b inta ¢ om poset 
solo p 10 music, Was played wit expressive 








ness and spirit. Mrs. Gustav Danr he pianist 


Alida Varena’s Recital.—The fourth recital at the 

















Mr. Perlee V. Jervis entertained quite a fair audience at reahedy Institute, Baltimore, was s song recital on N 
the Pouch Mansion on Saturday morning with a piano ~‘ pone 6, given by Miss Alida Varena with great succes 
recital given by his pupils, assisted by Mr. Graham Reed a pee pe os t. ape ~— 

Mr. Jervis is an enthusiastic believer in and exponent of 17 19 anep ols reas ip ie su o The es Handel Honeys een 
the Virgil clavier method, and gave some very convincing € songs with piano, W F.} ‘ e ¥ 
demonstrations. Miss Imogene Peck and Miss Jessie W E. Grieg ; Aime-moi, by Fr. ¢ t the H 
Jervis gave the program a very creditable presentation, J = o “ — ane ——— - : : tg 
and Mr. Reed sang some ballads exquisitely. Her iW J Reinfrok - Faust, 

A new ladies’ vocal quartet will shortly make its appear- | Gounod, 1817-1893 
ance before the concert goers, and it is one that will Adele Lewing.—Miss Adc Lewing, the pian 
rightfully claim its share of attention, owing to its profi- issued a handsome reular, giving the address of 
ciency and the care of the selections it will give. The 1 Steinway Hall, t ty Miss Lewing is one 
name is to be the Chaminade Ladies’ Quartet, and the known of e pia teachers and has a certifica 
personnel is: Miss Emma Ostrander, Miss Grace Quick, of Lesche ky’s dated ite as June 30 this yea i 
Miss Alys Romaine and Mrs. A. C. Taylor. The quartet which he speaks o t s ‘ t eache 
is under the direction of Mrs. Chas. L. Snow, whose repu- | But in addition to this she has credentials from such a 
tation in Brooklyn is sufficient to insure the satisfactory authority as rt Fuchs and she also refers to Walte 
work of the club. Darnrosch Chas. | r'retbar and Mrs. Ant 

On Sunday night, at the Montauk, the concert of the Louise Cary-Raymond Her press notices are ver 
Brooklyn Saengerbund was given to a large and enthu- | tering 
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PITTSBURG, Pa., November 21, 1896. 

HE third Symphony concert-—-or the sixth, 

counting the duplicate afternoons—drew another 

fine audience to Carnegie Music Hall last night. It is 

now evident that the fashionable character, which did not 

attach to the first season's concerts until after Lent, will 

extend over the whole season this time. Musical students 

and the poorer classes have not the same opportunity in 

the present schedule of prices as before, and there is some 
falling off in their attendance. 

But do not our rich folk need the evangel of music as 
well as those of limited means? The latter class prepon- 
derated in the first season, the former have right of way 
this year. Maybe next year the golden mean may be 
struck. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Archer's program was as follows 


ee Oe ed cssccccvesces on ae. red Haydn 


Symphony in D(No 
von Kunits 


Violin concerto in E minor.....ccccsces coccscccee pare 
Mr. L. von Kunits 

March of Dwarfs (Laurin), op. 53, No. 4 Moszkowski 

Intermission. 


Concert overture, The Naiads deca pone .... W. S. Bennett 


Aria, Che faro senza Eurydice............. jateherssonebeaate Gluck 
Miss Grace Damian 

Morris Dance, Shepherd's Dance (Henry VIII) heed E. German 

coe LAgat 


Second meabdadie Hongroise ° 

The clarity and directness of ‘‘ Papa”’ Haydn’ Ss sym- 
phony—heard here only once before, I think—struck a mood 
in welcome contrast to the turbulent moderns who domi- 
nated the second program. Sterndale Bennett’s graceful 
overture, new here, opened the second part in a similar 
vein, while Moszkowski and Liszt closed each section 
with a sensational climax. The March of Dwarfs is a 
very odd conceit, half way between Gounod’s Marionette’s 
Funeral and Grieg’s Imps Chasing Peer Gynt, with strong 
hints of Massenet and Wagner here and there. Where 
the Frenchman jokes with the bassoon, and the Norwegian 
with the trombone, the Berlin composer accents his wit 
with the tuba. It is a page from the /Viegende Blatter. 


* 
* * 


As regards the details of orchestral technic, this perform- 
ance showed the steady progress of Mr. Archer’s disci- 
pline. Consequently the Haydn music, where minute 
finish counts for so much, was the best done of all the 
larger works thus far. The minuet lacked in rhythm and 
sprightliness, but the expressive playing of the lovely 
indante quite offset this. The finale was crisp and blithe- 
some. Mr. Archer read con amore the gracious music of 
his old-time friend, Sterndale Bennett, and the two dances 
by Mr. German-Jones were admirably done. The Liszt 
rhapsodie was sadly burlesqued—tie first section dragged 
lifelessly along at the slowest pace it could keep without 
stopping, and the remainder went fast enough to make the 
average about right, while it made the players scramble 
for dear life. 

Perhaps the best orchestral performance was given to 
the concerto—a pretty tribute to the young concertmaster 
who wrote and played it. The work commands serious 
attention. The opening movement, an allegro maestoso, 
is practically a rhapsodie hongroise, whose freedom of 
form is chaotic at times, but which contains passages of 
striking character. The broad cantilena for G string is 
moving and eloquent. A soloist could not ask more 
chance for technical display than this movement affords. 
The adagio is really beautiful, and its mood of pathos is 


well sustained. 
part of the work. The exultant finale brings back the 
color of the Hungarian Friska. 

Mr. von Kunits made a deep impression by the tonal 
beauty, technical brilliance and temperamental eloquence 
of his playing. The young man has first-class stuff in 
him. He isa hard student and modest. Look out for his 
future! 

Miss Damian has a remarkable voice, and though the 

cale is not even, she uses it with telling effect. Some of 
her effects might be toned down for the medium sized 
concert hall; they fit a big festival hall better. As she 
has sung Che faro on each of the three occasions when I 
have heard her, it is too soon to estimate her total art 
value. She has come here with high commendation, and 
has made a fine popular success on each appearance. 


* 
” * 


Next week's budget will be a full one, with the Mozart 
Club’s first concert and a week of opera at the Alvin, by 
Neuendorff, Januschowsky, et al., in addition to the usual 
Symphony concert. For Pittsburg this will be doing quite 
well. C. W. &. 


Dunkley’s Sixth Historical Lecture. 
HE program of Ferdinand Dunkley’s sixth his- 
torical lecture before St. Agnes’ School in Albany, 








N. Y., was follows : 

First Recital, Wednesday, November 8. 

Virginal, spinet, harpsichord and clavichord music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, with songs kindly contributed 
by Mr. Wilford Russel, baritone 

A “Crown” piano used for reproducing the tones of the instruments 
for which the music was composed. 





The Carman’s Whistle.... 





Galiardo.... 





ed ravi Ontario Pate gsi William Byrn (1538-1623) 
Pavana; The Earle of Salisbury , ™ 
Galiardo Secundo; Mrs. Mary Brownlo 
Galiardo. ..ccccccccccececeseres ' |. Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 


‘ 


The Lord of Salisbury, his Pavii in 

My Ladye Carey's Dumpe (cir. 1600).. 
SONGs. 

Good Neighbour, Ne’er Blush (from) Dr. Thomas Arne (1710-1778 

Love in a Village) .........eseeeee ’ 

Her Mouth, which a Smile (from Rosina).. William Shield (1748-1829) 

Prelude and fugue in E flat minor..../ Johann Sebastian Bach 1685 

Chromatic Fantasia. Secccoeecoocs . 1750). 

The Harmonious Biac ksmith George Frederick Handel (1685-1759 

The critic of the Albany /-xfress thus comments : 

Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley gave the first of the six lectures 
on the history of piano music in St. Agnes’ School Novem- 
ber 18. The subject of the first lecture or recital was the 
virginal, spinet, harpsichord and clavichord music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The tone of the 
instruments mentioned was imitated by a piano which had 
a mechanical device attached to it, giving the thin, metal- 
lic tone of a mandolin or zither. 

Mr. Dunkley played a number of compositions of the 
period mentioned and prefaced his performance with a 
brief rehearsal of the condition of the musical scale up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In speaking of the 
virginal, Mr. Dunkley said that Queen Elizabeth was very 
proficient upon that instrument and he played some of the 
pieces which were favorites of her day. 

The main difference between the instruments which 
may be termed the predecessors of the piano as we have 
it to-day lies in the manner in which the music is produced. 
To-day the string is struck by a felt-covered hammer, 
which recoils immediately after striking—it being impossi- 
ble to hold the hammer against the string—in order that 
the vibrations may continue until the key is released by 
the finger and a felt damper, dropping on the string, makes 
it silent. 

The virginal, spinet and harpsichord were not materially 
different from one another. In each of these instruments 
the tone was made by a jack tipped with a quill with which 
the string was picked. The clavichord was the nearest to 
the modern instrument in that the strings were struck by 
a small metal hammer. This latter instrument gave but a 
very small volume of tone, but was superior over the 
‘* picked " instruments, in that there were greater possibili- 
ties for shading and phrasing. 

Mr. Dunkley was assisted by Mr. Wilford Russel, who 
sang two songs of about 150 years ago in an artistic man- 
ner. Mr. Russel has an agreeable baritone voice and his 
articulation is so good that it interferes somewhat with the 
desired sostenuto effect in some places. 

In his imitations of the instrument of ye olden time 
Mr. Dunkley forgot that they did not have the forte or 
**loud” pedal and used it with good effect, which was not, 
however, in strict observance of what a good imitation 
should have been. 


The piano used was a ‘‘ Crown” of Geo. P. Bent’s 
manufacture, Chicago, Ill., on which all the effects 


. Anonymous 


It is finely scored, too, quite the best | mentioned can be faithfully produced. 





This pian 
is of especial interest to musicians, especially those 
musicians interested in the antique as well as in the 
modern form of the piano.—|Eps. THE Musica! 
CoOuRIER. 


Alice Verlet. 
HE young French soprano, Mademoiselle Alice 
Verlet, from the Paris Opéra Comique, has just been 
duplicating her New York success in Buffalo. Ml 
Verlet sang on November 19 with the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra to a most enthusiastic house and scored a ster- 
ling artistic triumph. The press was unanimous in its 
praise of this charming young singer, as the following 
clippings go to show 
After the conclusion of the symphony Miss Alice Verlet, of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, made her first appearance before a Buffa 
audience. There is not a particle of doubt about her success. SI 
took the audience by storm. This young woman seems to ha 
everything in her favor. She hasa fine form, a dark, pretty fac« 
carriage of consummate ease and grace, and, what is more imp 
tant than any of these things, a true soprano voice of surpassing 


loveliness. Rarely is it given to people in this country to hear sing 
ing so good as Miss Verlet's. Her tone is full and pure: from 

to bottom of her range there is an evenness of development, and 
her voice has a delicious, indescribable timbre. And her vocal art 


Singers who impress the audience as undergoing agony or doing 
hard work while they sing should see her With body light 
poised and shoulders well thrown back, she emits her tones with t 
appearance of no more effort than it costs her to breathe. Mus 
Hall isa large place to fill, but, owing to the pure quality of Miss 
Verlet’s voice and her correct method of tone emission, she floode 
its most remote corners with delicious melody Her first select 

was an aria from Bizet’s Carmen. It was an exampie of then 

sustained style of singing and was received with stormy applaus 
The singer was recalled four or five time, and she finally humor 

her audience by repeating a part of the aria he second time she 
? 


appeared her selection was of quite a different character, being 
florid aria from Donizetti's Don Pasquale This gave hera char 
to show what she could do in bravura singing. Her runs and tr 
were not only admirable as technical displays, but were delightf 


of themselves. The orchestra scores for the accompaniment of this 


last piece failed to arrive in time, so it was sung with piano. Aga 
there was hearty and long continued applause and again the sine 
responded with an encore.--Auffalo Expre \ mbe 

Miss Alice Verlet came to Buffalo yesterday an unknowr a 
She had her musical spurs to win in the face of a rather indiffere 
and cold audience. Her triumph, however, was complete, and s 
sang her Bizet so well, with so much intelligence and such beautif 
voice that it called forth bravas from all parts of the house 

Miss Verlet is one of the most charming singers who has eve 


peared upon our Buffalo stage As her second number she ga 


Italian aria full of roulades and cadenzas, which she sung wit 
equal ease. Her encore was a delicious morceau ¢ Grieg, tt 
wonderful composer of songs. Her singing of this selection, 
Princess, was perfection. Owing to some failure the orchestra 


parts were not to be found for the Italian aria, and Miss McConne 


was asked to accompany the singer This she did ir er sua 
quiet, intelligent way Buffalo Courter, November 

The soloist was Mile. Alice Veriet, who is spending he 

n America. She scored a complete triumph in both her solos 
obliged to repeat the aria from Carmen, and in response to a 
thusiastic encore for the aria from Don Pasquale, she gave Grieg 
beautiful song of The Princess. Her ice is of beautif qualit 
clear and of fine range, and she sings with great tellige f 
falo Enquirer, November z 

Miss Alice Verlet was the solo soprar 0 ery prepossess 
personal appearance, her voice is clear brant, of large range ar 


sympathetic quality She is most artistic ir ns at 


she scored a great success. Her first number, a 





Carmen, was exquisitely sung, accompanied 
orchestra. A portion of this had to be repeated to satisfy the au 
ence. Her second number was an aria from Donizetti's Don Pas 
quale. The same delightful singing was given in this, and Miss 
Verlet had an opportunity of singing some of her clear, high tones, 
going as high as Fin alto and several times to E flat in alto Th 
second number was sung to piano accompaniment, the orchestra 
parts having failed to reach Buffalo in time. For second er 
Miss Verlet sang a Grieg song with charming tast« Buffalo t 
ing News, November 2 


Next Carl Recital.—At the next Carl organ recita 
Saturday afternoon, November 28, at 4 o'clock, the progran 
will be devoted exclusively to compositions for the organ 
and harp. Mr. Carl will be assisted by the distinguished 
harpist Miss Maud Morgan. 

Dannreuther Quartet College Concerts. — Th: 
Dannreuther Quartet played at Mount Holyoke College on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 17, and on the same even- 
ing played with success at the Smith College School of 
Music. 








CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Planist. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 


119 East 92d Street, New York City. 





Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


FOR CONCERTS AND MUSICALS ADDRESS 


39 EAST soth STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani. 
3 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
ANNOUNCES THREE RECITALS 
= BY — 
Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
— AND — 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist, 
THURSDAYS: 
Dec. 10,3. P. M., Jan, 7, 8:30 P, M., Feb. 3,3 P. M., 
} At MENDELSSOHN HALL. 
| Tickets on sale at Schuberths — 





Katherine Bloodgood, 


CONTRALTO, 
123 West 39th Street, New York City. 





WOMEN’S STRING ORCHESTRA or NEW YORK. 


| 
| 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Musica! Director. 
Thirty-three professional members, including JEANNE 


| FRANKO, MARTINA JOHNSTONE and other violinists 0! 


high reputation. Special engagement of LEONTINE GAERT- 


NER, Violoncellist. For engagements (entire orchestra or in part) 


address 132 West S5th Street, New York. 
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HE dickens is to pay at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, corner of Madison avenue and Seventy-first 
street, Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren rector—that is, ac- 
cording to the daily papers. This is the church where the 
late beloved Alfred S. Baker was organist and choirmas- 
ter for several years, and whose surpliced choir became 
one of the best in the city. His long illness and early 
demise naturally interfered with the musical excellence, 
and now that Mr. Walter Henry Hall, of St. Ann’s, 
Brooklyn, has taken hold, immediately there is a musical 
row—according to the papers. 

However, the ‘‘ fax,"’ as Artemus Ward says, are sim- 
ply these: Mr. Hall found a good-sized but poorly disci- 
plined choir established there, with Mrs. Mina Schilling 
soprano, and Mrs. Benjamin alto. Some of the men 
singers did not suit him, and were discharged; likewise 
he has no use for the two female warblers just mentioned 
—not because of incompetence, but because he wants his 
warbling done by males (you know folks feel the same 
way about canary birds!). 
fused to sing in the general ensemble. They sang their 
little solos, but nary a note more. And so music com- 
mitteemen Messrs Thos. P. Fowler, W. Watts Sherman 
and Burnett Dominick find their choir in a somewhat 
disturbed state, and Walter Henry Hall, who has the 


Hereupon the two ladies re- 


reputation of being a “* fightin’ cuss,"’ lieth nct on a bed 
of roses these days More power to his elbow, for surely 
the organist-choirmaster is the grand boss! 

These same cherubic-looking young choir angels (Sun- 
day sonly; office hours 11-12:30, and 8-9%:30), so innocent 
and sweet in their vestments, are known as young divels 
at other times. 

There is a certain church in my mind where the new 
organist found his best silk Knox had been sat upon and 
bruised beyond repair, and the (also new) sexton found 
the doors ‘‘ wired "’ from the outside, sc he had to spend 
the night in church—but not in prayer; nay, nay! After 
this friendly little ‘‘ initiation *’ the angel-devils left them 
alone forever after; all of which goes to show that the 
way of ye musick-man of ye Episkopal church is hard, 
yea! 

A little further up Madison avenue is the Church of the 
Beloved Disciple, Rev. Henry M. Barbour rector, and 
where Mr. Will Arnold is organist. He has played there 
for several years, but has been ill for some time past, so 
his friends will learn with pleasure that he is ‘‘ conva- 


lescing. His sister Adele is the solo soprano, and his 
mother also sang there for many years, even now joining 
the choir on important occasions, so the whole church has 
a special interest in the very musical family. ‘The rector 
is directly interested in the choir, being a musician and 
singer himself; he never intones off the key, that bane of 
the musical service. 

From Madison avenue to Fifth avenue is only a step, so 
it is natural to speak of a well-known singer who has suny 
for sixteen years in the same choir, never had any other 
position, and expects to go from there straight to heaven. 
I allude to Mrs. Schelle-Gramm, of St. Thomas’, Rev. 
John Wesley Brown rector; Dr. George Wm. Warren 
organist and musical director. Mrs. Gramm assumed the 
position immediately on her return from study abroad, 
and there is naturally an affection felt for her in both 
choir and church. She has just returned from Buffalo, 
where she visited her father, Rev. Fr. Schelle, pastor of 
the Evangelical St. Stephen's Church. 

Speaking of Mrs. Gramm reminds me that Mr. Gramm, 
of the Scharwenka Conservatory, has just received a let- 
ter from the one and only Xaver, dated November 5, at 
Moscow, Russia, and which I will give you in English 

DEAR EMILCHEN—You can imagine my resemblance to a four- 
teenth century robber-baron on my arrival at Moscow, after a forty- 
five hours’ journey; | felt and looked like one, I am sure. It is 
extremely cold here; so cold that the only recipe I have discovered 
for keeping warm is two to seventeen cognacs daily. My symphony 
and the prelude to the Mataswintha are to be played, orchestra of 
ninety men, hall seats 3,500; I conduct,of course. On November 12 
1 go to Hamburg, sailing for my much-beloved and greatly-looked- 
forward-to United States on the 17th per steamer Havel, arriving on 
the 2th, Deo volente. You know I give a concert in Hamburg be- 
fore leaving. Somehow or other I must manage to “spfel myself” 
to gather a few pennies to pay my passage across. A veritable week 
of sunshine was my stay in Weimar. Here were ideal musico-social 
relations; we seated ourselves comfortably, first the strings of the | 
orchestra and I, then the woodwind and brass, and studied the 
whole opera (Mataswintha) quietly and thoroughly. Everyone was 
most willing and enthusiastic, especially Stavenhagen ; the opera is 





scheduled for six performances sure, and all in all I had a great time 
there, my dear Emilchen! Well, | will arrive about the 2th, when 
things can begin to “ go loose’ (losgehen) again. Yours, 

XAVER SCHARWENKA 

Mr. Gramm has organizel the Richard Arnold String 
Sextet, consisting of Richard Arnold, Emil Gramm, EF. C. 
Bauck, Claude J. Holding, violins and violas; Leo Taus- 
sig, ‘cello; August Kalkhof, double bass. 

In performing musical] selections of a popular character 
the club desires to reach al) classes of music lovers; at the 
same time particular stress is laid upon the fact that the 
most careful attention will be devoted to all their pro- 
grams, whether they consist of classical music or music of 
a lighter character. 

Distinguished artists will be engaged to appear with the 
club, when desired. 

Mr. William J. Sheehan, basso, and pupil of Shake- 
speare and Henschel (London), has gone and added unto 
himself a wife. Like a level-headed musician and busi- 
ness man, he hied himself to Buffalo for his better half. 
I can recommend these Buffalo girls--I have one myself, 
bless you, and know whereof I speak. Did not Dr. Gerrit 
Smith marry a wife there? And the afore-mentioned Emil 
Gramm? And Gustav Dannreuther? And h ,ven't every- 
one of us bargains? And so Brother William J. has 
brought his bonny bride—I used to spell it b-o-n-y until 
val times, more or less—to 





my wife killed me for it se 
New York, where both will be happy to receive their 
friends at 403 West Twenty-second street. 

Herr Emil Fischer sang in Baltimore on Monday, where 
Bruch's Fritjhof was given. A large chorus and full 
orchestra assisted, and the occasion was a musical event 
of magnitude in that city of beautiful women, the succu- 
lent canvas back and the toothsome terrapin. 

‘There is no danger that Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 
will sing Mein Kuh ist hin next Monday afternoon, when 
singing Graben-Hoffmann's song—she knows her German 
too well! I heard of a near-sighted singer who mis- 
R’’ in ‘‘ Ruh”’ for a ‘* K,”' so making it “‘ my 
instead of ‘‘my peace is gone. 


took the ** 
cow has disappeared,’ + 

That sweet-voiced singer Mlle. Camille Seygard re- 
turned from a short Western trip Sunday, having sung 
in St. Louis, Mo.; Columbus, Ohio, and other cities, with 
great success. She sang an aria by Adam (Les Bril- 
liants), and songs by Chaminade, d’ Hardelot and others, 
the last named in English. Although a born French 
woman, she speaks charming English, and has taken the 
pains to learn her songsin the vernacular. Surely this 
is very sweet of her! 

A musico-social affair of a most enjoyable nature was 
Miss Eugenie Simonson's musicale last Saturday evening 
at $22 West Fifty-second street. A new piano and violin 
sonata, and also a trio, by F. Luzzatto (a Paris composer), 
were performed for the first time in this country, by Miss 
Simonson, Mr. Hubert Arnold and Mr. Leo Taussig. 
Miss Simonson played several brilliant piano soli, and 
stunning Miss Westervelt, in the handsomest Paris gown 
I have seen in manya day, sang a group of songs by 
Grieg and Chaminade in fine style. Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Taussig added to the evening's pleasure by artistic solos, 
and petite Carolyn L. Yeaton accompanied in most mu- 
sical fashion. The little Yeaton is a brick! 

Organist William C.—now you all know what name 
follows, just as sure as you would know the surname 
which would follow ‘‘ Chauncey M.,"’ or ‘‘ Grover ''"—well, 
Carl's thirty-eighth recital Saturday afternoon was list- 
ened to by a large audience, despite the rain and fog. He 
was assisted vocally by Mrs. Sawyer and Mr. Moyle. Car! 
comes to New York occasionally nowadays, although you 
would never believe it to see the dates booked all over the 
cougtry! During Godard's berceuse there was a sudden 
deep booming sound, which shook the church. My neigh- 
bors looked to the organ inquiringly, as if to ask, ‘* Will- 
iam C., what new fake stopis that you gave us then 
Whereas "twas some blasted blasters near by! 

I wonder who is responsible for the bad break on the 
Hubermann circular, the printer or compiler? ‘‘ Only 
genius can play thus, October 7, 1896. Signed Anton 
Rubinstein,’’ said this circular. Some of us supposed 
Anton to be for two years past ‘‘in a land that is hotter 
than this. 

And now let us be thankful election is over, and that 
Rosenthal is with us, and last, but by no means least, 
for Tur Musica Courier. 

Right here I intended to let loose my brilliant, scintillat- 
ing wit—a bit of badinage or airy persiflage, as it were— 
but my scintillator is not in working order this morning, 
and, besides, breakfast is ready, and I never shirk a duty. 
‘Nuff said. P. We. &. 





J. H. McKinley.—J. H. McKinley is very busy these 
days. He is booked for several trips West and the next 
few weeks sings almost every night: Rossini’s Festival 
Mass in Brooklyn, November 22 ; November 24 in Newark ; 
Messiah in Montreal; The Creation in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Miss Youman’s concert, New York; Miss Smith’s 
lecture, New York: Hartford, Conn., December 12; | 
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NEWARK. 
Newark, N. J., November 10, 1806 
HE recital in Association Hall, November 5, intro 
cuced for this season three musicians of local reputation, 
Mr. Louis Ehrke, violin; Mr. Louis J. Minier, piano, and Miss 


Florence Mulford, contralto Mr. Ebrke is one of Otto K 
Schill’s pupils ; his performance at this recital was a flattering 
proof of his excellent training. Mr. Minier played brilliantly, 
Miss Mulford sang her three numbers, Since First I Met Thee, 


Ich veill meine Steels tanchen and It Came in the Merry May, 


Love, very acceptably 

The numbers of the program included compositions by Ries 
Bach, Chopin, Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Raif, Tosti and Liszt 

Mr. Otto K. Schill sends mea very complete outline of this sea- 
son's work of the Dannreuther Quartet, of New York. The en 
semble contains the following named artists: Gustav Dann 
reuther, first violin; Josef Kovarik, second violin ; Otto K. Schill, 
viola, and Emil Schenck, violoncello. They will give the usua 
three season concerts of classical chamber music at Carnegie 
Hall Thursday, November 1%, 1806; Thursday, January 2!, and 
March 11, 1897 
Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Howard Brockway, pianists 

Two orchestral concerts are announced for November and De- 


\t the first concert the quartet was assisted by 


cember in Newark. The first will be the Arion concert in the 
Krueger Auditorium, November 30. Julius Lorenz will conduct, 
and Miss Caroline Montefiore will be the soprano prima donna 
December 22 will give us Seid! at the Auditorium, with Caroline 
Montefiore as soloist Paterson, N. J., also announces a big 
Seidl concert December 23, at which Montefiore will also be 
heard. Mme. Julie Rive-King also makes her appearance at 
these concerts, and will play the Wissner grand piano 

Mr. Tausig’s Chopin recital in Wissner Hall November 
brought together a large audience, who were more or less pleased 
with Mr. Tausig’s interpretation of the lamented Chopin 

Dr. Carl Dufft's recent song recital in Newark was such a com- 
plete artistic and financial success that he will repeat the per- 
formance in Association Hall November 30. It is unfortunate 
that the Arion concert and this recital occur the same evening 

The Peddie Memorial Church choir concert occurred Novem- 
ber 17. It was under the direction of Mr. James Sauvage, and 
the artists were Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano; Miss Mary 
Louise Clary, contralto; Mr. H. Evan Williams, tenor; Dr. Carl 
E. Dufft, baritone, and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist 

The combination of such a galaxy of talent 1s unusual at any 
one concert, and the opportunity of listening to the individua 
and ensemble work of these artists 1s a rare treat. All the sing 
ers, with the exception of Evan Williams, have been heard in 
Newark at odd times. Mr. Williams made a great impression 
His voice is charming in quality and tone production, and his 
delivery artistic and dramatic. His numbers were calculated 
to bring out the versatile ability of his vocalization 

He gave the recitative and aria Deeper and Deeper Still and 
Waft Her, Angels, through the Skies, by Handel, and a group of 
three songs, My Star, Life and A Love Ride, the music by Tonzo 
Sauvage and the words by that star of Shakespearian readers 
Marshall Darrach. 

Mr. Sauvage played two numbers by Liszt—Etude de Concert 


and Rhapsodie Hongroise—in fine style, and was the accom- 
panist for the singers. Miss Lemon, whose beautiful dramati: 
soprano was at its best, gave the recitative and cavatina from 
Gounod's Queen of Sheba, I Am at Last Alone and Far Greater 
in His Lowly State. Mr. Dufft gave his usual fine rendering of 
The Two Grenadiers and was heard in the Don Giovanni duet 
with Miss Lemon. Miss Clary sang Granier's Hozanna ; also a 
group of songs by Lynes. As a finale, the quartet sang the 
quartet from Verdi's Rigoletto. 

The choir came in for a deserved share of the honors of the 
evening. It isseldom that a limited number of church choir voices 
produce such an excellent tone and have a fine regard of en- 
semble. The performance of the numbers by Cowan, Pinsuti 
and Gwent, conducted by Mr. James Sauvage, gave pleasure 
anc were encored. 

The plans for the benefit to be given to Mr. Frederick C. Bau 
mann, late director of the Park Conservatory of Music, have 
matured. Mrs. A. Douglass-Brownlie, soprano, and other wel! 
known artists have volunteered their services. 

The first season concert of the Orpheus Club occurred Novem 
ber 19, as usual in the poorly ventilated Universalist Church 
Madame Eleanore Meredith, soprano Miss Olive Mead 
violinist; Mr. Frank E. Drdke, accompanist, and Mr. Henry R 
Kingsley assisted the clubin portraying an interesting program 

The ensemble of this club is composed for the most part of 
vocalists of local reputation. 

The selections were by Walter, MacDowell, Smith, Chevalier, 
Attenhofer, Meyer-Helmund, Baier and Hoffman. The Bard of 
Spring, by Attenhofer, in which Mme. Meredith sustained the 
soprano obligato, was undoubtedly the most beautiful number 
of the program, although Sullivan's Lost Chord received a 
finished performance. One of the club members, Mr. W. W. Can- 
non, was heard in the solo In a Gondola, by Helmund, which 
was one of the attractive novelties of the evening. The basses 
were in good voice ; the same cannot be said of the tenors, they 
were frequently oft intonation, and they were not up to the usual 


| standard oftone color. Several mediocre numbers of such light 


calibre as to call for no musical criticism found a place on the 


Women’s College Club, December 9; Brooklyn, 12th ;| program. 


Scranton, Pa., &c. 


Madame Meredith portrayed the Roméo et Juliette valse, 












SO 


aria and twosongs—'T was April, by Nevin, and Spring, by Hen- 
schel. She was the recipient of much enthusiasm. 

Miss Mead deserves commendation for a thoroughly conscien- 
tious, technical and musical performance of compositions by 
Haiiser, Svendsen and Brahms. This violinist’s youth and com- 
mendabie confidence in her own ability are special attributes 
in favor of her present as well as her future success. 

S. A. Ward conducted. MasBev LinpLey THOMPSON. 


Corinne Moore Lawson Recital. 

RS. CORINNE MOORE LAWSON, soprano, 
M gave a song recital on Monday afternoon last, the 
23d inst., in Chamber Music Hall. Mrs. Lawson presented 
a carefully selected program, including sdlos of Handel, 
A. S. Terry, an old sixteenth century melody, Veracini, 
Grieg, Gregh, MacDowell, Victor Herbert, Amy Horrocks, 





Paderewski.and Goring Thomas. 

Mrs. Lawson sang with intelligence and finish. Her 
phrasing was invariably good, and the use of her voice 
discreet and effective. That the voice itself lacks volume 
or vibrancy in all but the upper register is a defect which 
she shows much skill in trying to cover up. Her upper 
tones are quite full and brilliant in timbre, but the lower 
and medium are dull and woody. Nevertheless by reason 
of judicious care and a well studied art in delivery, to- 
gether with a decided refinement in style, Mrs. Lawson 
can make an hour of her song a highly intellectual 
pleasure. She sings equally well in English, French or 
German, and her diction is polished. 

\mong the songs best sung were Grieg’s Die Prinzessin 
and Ein Schwan ; the former with dramatic meaning and 
the latter with great sympathy and taste. There was then 
a gay little pastoral of Veracini and an impassioned song, 
Abandon, by Gregh. The Abandon was given with some 
intensity and breadth, and, as did most of Mrs. Lawson’s 
work, evoked loud applause. 

The singer got a cordial reception, and succeeded in 
rousing plenty of enthusiasm for her highly artistic work. 
Second recital, of which program appears on another page, 
will take place next Monday afternoon, the 30th inst. 





Carnegie Hall Concert. 


HE sixth popular concert by the New York | 


Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch director, 
took place on Sunday evening last in Carnegie Hall. The 
soloists were Mrs. Gusta Meyer Zimmermann, soprano 
(her first appearance at these concerts); Herr Wilhelm 
Xanten, tenor; Mr. David Mannes, violin; Mr. Julius 
Pfeiffenschneider, trombone. 

The orchestra played with plenty of fire and contrast, 
and seemed to have their heart in their work in all but 
the Ride of the Valkyries, which lagged heavily. ‘The 
‘Tannhiuser Bacchanale was good, as was also the old 
Semiramide overture, and a prelude to Act III. of Gold- 
mark’s Cricket on the Hearth was delicate and crisp, 
particularly in its Zampa overture-like finale. The pre- 
lude and finale from. /so/de’s Death Scene closed the 
orchestral program. The soprano, Mrs. Zimme:mann, 
sang £/sa’s Dream in a careful, but not over musical 
fashion. Her voice is clear and well posed, but there are 
so many sopranos like this, suggesting nothing in particu- 
lar, that more need hardly be said. 

A cavatina by Howard Brockway, for violin and orches- 
tra, was worthy of special attention. Broad in style, 
singing and melodious, it made a strong impression. It 
was played with the utmost feeling and finish by Mr. 
Mannes, whose tone is delightfully full and resonant, 
and whose manner is authoritative and sincere. He was 
several times recalled. 

Herr Xanten, the tenor, sang with great earnestness 
Lohengrin's Farewell, also the Prize Song from Die Meis- 
tersinger. His delivery was not intelligent, but the voice 
is somewhat thick. 

One of the best bits of the evening was the Tannhauser 
Evening Star solo as played by Mr. Pfeiffenschneider. 
His cantabile was smooth as velvet, and he obtains a fine 
and pure tone. He had a reception. 

It was a night of Wagnerian tid-bits. The house was 
fairly filled and wholly enthusiastic. 








Scharwenka Conservatory of Music.—Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka returns to this country on the steamer Trave, 
which left Hamburg November 17, and will resume his 
teaching at the conservatory shortly after his arrival. 

F IR SALE—A second-hand, double action harp in a very 
good condition. Price very moderate. Address A. 
Pinto, 56 Spring street, city. 
RIMER OF MUSICAL SUBJECTS, for examinations 
and review lessons, compiled for the pupils of the 
Peabody Graduates’ School of Music, and for the use of 
teachers and students. Concise questions and answers re- 
lating to notation, time, scales, keys, intervals, chords, 
touch, phrasing, accents, ornaments, form, instruments, 
musical terms and history, with list of subjects suitable for 


the various grades of pupils. Price, net, 40 cents, or $3 a | 


dozen ; cloth bound copies 60 cents, or $6 adozen. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Address Peabody Gradu- 
ates’ School, 17 East Centre street, Baltimore, Md. 











Sieveking Recitals.—Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch 
pianist, will give the first of his recitals on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 8, in Carnegie Hall. 


Rosenthal.— Moritz Rosenthal will appear on January 1 
and 2 with the Symphony Society here, and will give re- 
citals on the 9th and 16th of the same month in Carnegie 
Hall. 

No Martucci Symphony.—Walter Damrosch has 
withdrawn the new symphony by Martucci from the pro- 
gram of the second concert of the Symphony Society. 
The orchestra will play instead the orchestral movements 
of the Romeo and Juliet Symphony by Berlioz. Carl 
Halir will be the soloist. 


Academy Season Ends.—‘The season of Italian opera 
at the Academy of Music ended last Saturday night. 
Andrea Chénier was repeated last Wednesday evening, and 
Friday evening Lucia was given instead of Lohengrin, 
with Madame Huguet in the title rdle. This was repeated 
at the matinée and Saturday evening Trovatore was sung. 


Huberman Recital.—On Thursday afternoon Huber- 
man will be heard in a recital in Carnegie Hall in the fol- 
lowing program 

Concerto in G minor, Bruch, Bronislaw Huberman ; polonaise in 
A flat, Chopin, Miss Heyman; romance (from the concerto in E 
minor), Chopin, Bronislaw Huberman; The Brook, Rubinstein, 
Gondoliera, Liszt, Tarantella, Wehle, Miss Heyman; Fantaisie, 
Faust, Wieniawski 

Jeanne Franko Trio.—The first concert this season 
by the Jeanne Franko Trio, composed of Miss Jeanne 
Franko, violin, Miss Celia Schiller, piano and Mr. Hans 
Kronold, ’cello, will take place on Friday evening next, the 
27th inst., at Steinway Hall. Mr. Emil Senger, basso, will 
be the assisting soloist. 

Lawson Second Recital.—The following is the pro- 
gram Corinne Moore Lawson will give at her second reci- 
tal in Chamber Music Hall next Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 30: 

Canzonetta, Haydn; Mio Caro Bene (from Rodelina), Handel; 
I've Been Roaming, C. E. Horn; Bid Me Discourse, Sir H. R. 
Bishop; The Trumpet Is Sounding, Marie, By Manzanares, Rose 
and Jessamine I Twine, A. jensen ; Trennung, Die Blauen Frihlings 
Augen, Franz Ries; Gute Nacht, Am Bache, Anton Dvorak; Meine 
Riih ist Hin, Graben-Hoffman; Madrigal, Victor Harris; Three 
Thoughts—Memories, Night, Morning, W. H. Neidlinger; Spring 
(words by Thomas Nash), Georg Henschel 

Julia Rive-King.—Here are a few concert dates of 
Julia Rive-King, the favorite piano virtuoso Newark 
Ladies’ Club, December 15; Seidl Orchestra, Newark, 
December 22; Paterson, December 23; Newark, December 
30, with Seidl orchestra, on which occasion Madame King 
will play for the first time in America the Rubinstein Fan- 
taisie for piano and orchestra, opus 84. Madame King, 
who is indefatigable in her search for novelties, praises the 
work highly. She should play it here, as new works for 
piano and orchestra are rarely heard. She plays January 
7 and 8, 1897, with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. 


Broad Street Conservatory Recital.—This Wednes- 
day evening, November 25, Preston Ware Orem, Mus. 
Bach., and John W. Pommer, Jr., two prominent members 
of the faculty at the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
will give a recital for two pianos in the concert hall of the 
institution, 1331 South Broad street. A program of varied 
interest and beauty has been arranged, including: Troika, 
op. 37, No. 1, of Tschaikowsky; Silhouettes, op. 238, A. 
Arensky ; Feu roulant, op. 256, Duvernoy ; variations on 
the old English air Lilli Bullero, op. 62, Th. Gouvy, and 
Scénes de Ballet, op. 39, of E. del Valle de Paz. This will 
be the initial performance in Philadelphia of Scénes de Bal- 
let and the Silhouettes. 


The Deutsch String Orchestra Class.—The follow- 
ing program was performed on November 17 by the 
Deutsch String Orchestra Class : 

Sarabande, from the Second Sonata, J. S. Bach; Gavotte and 
Iphigénie en Aulide, Handel; Allemande, Sarabande-lebell, Henry 
Purcell ; Andante, Julius v. Beliczay ; Symphony in A, Mozart 


Tubbs Vocal Recitals.—Mr. Frank H. Tubbs an 
nounces three vocal recitals at his studios, 121 West Forty- 
second street, in the first part of December. The first 
(December 2) will include four groups of songs bearing his- 
torically upon music form, illustrating the classic and ro- 
mantic periods, modern songs and folk songs ; the second, 
the presentation of Schubert’s Shoene Miillivin, complete, 
illustrated in the story by Lyman Merritt, reader; the 
third is in lecture form, with the topic Appreciation of 
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Songs, illustrated by twelve songs. Mrs. Tubbs accompa- 
nies at all these recitals. 

Oratorio Dates Changed.—The dates of the public 
rehearsal and concert of Verdi’s Requiem, in Carnegte 
Hall, by the Oratorio Society, have been changed from 
Friday afternoon, November 27, and Saturday evening, 


| November 28, to the Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 


evening following, December 1 and 2, respectively. The 
change was made to accommodate Madame Nordica. The 
other soloists will be Mrs. Bloodgood, contralto; Mr. H 
Evan Williams, tenor, and Mr. David Bispham, baritone. 


Mancinelli’s Opera.—Signor Arrigo Boito, the Italian 
poet and composer, has written the following enthusiasti 
letter to Signor Mancinelli, the conductor at the Metropol- 


itan Opera House, in reference to his opera, Hero and 
} 


| Leander, for which Signor Boito has provided the li- 


bretto: 
MILAN, November 6, 1896 


DEAR MANCINELLI—I returned last night from St. Agatha, and 
have hardly had time, I won't say to read, but to take a whiff, of 


Hero and Leander. A mere glance at the score makes one sure of 


its intrinsic value, even before examining closely, and so, yield- 
ing to its attractiveness as [ read your work page by page, 1 found 
that I had gone from the chorus Peana of the second act to the very 
end of the opera—every page—with the most intense interest, and 
often, very, very often, with profound admiration. The Peana is 
wonderful. In it I find still greater power than in your Cleopatra 
the true orgiastic spirit in all its abandon 

And then the third act! What poetry! 
One can divine the orchestral effects. The hurricane is a rea 


What transparent tints! 


hurricane 
But when I see your complete score the impression 


upon me will be even greater, | am sure 





I want to give you my warmest congratulations in person, but for 
the present I cannot come to Genoa or leave Milan ¢ Keep wel 
and resume your work—you who have an obedient pen. Please 
present my compliments to your wife and accept a cordial hand 
shake from me on your splendid victo Yours affectionately 


ARRIGO Boro 
When the time comes I shall give you all the necessary details f 
the mise-en-scéne 
The opera was produced recently as an oratorio at the 
Norwich (England) Festival, and will be presented during 
the coming opera season at Covent Garden, London. Next 
season it will probably be seen here at the Metropolitan 


New York Herald. 


Nicola Barili Dead.—Nicola Barili, a former opera 
singer here, and a half brother of Madame Patti. died on 
Monday of last week, at his home, 231 East Thirty-fifth 
street. He had been ill from a complication of diseases 
for over nine months. His death was due to heart fail- 
ure, resulting from pleurisy. Signor Barili was seventy 
He was born in Rome, Italy, and studied 


His father, Jacino 


years of age. 
music both in that city and Milan. 
Barili, was an Italian composer of some note. His 
mother, who afterward became Madame Patti, achieved 
considerable success as an opera singer. Barili’s first 
great success was scored at a concert given at Bucharest 
before the king and his court when Barili was nineteen 
He had a fine bass voice. After making a tour of Europe 
he came to New York, and began singing in Italian opera 
He appeared in Don Giovanni, Ernani and Rigoletto. At 
one time he sang with Mme. Patti at the Star Theatre 
Sixteen years ago he managed a every successful tour of 
Carlotta Patti through Europe. 
Thomas Salvini on his tour of this country under Palmer's 


He was also secretary to 
management. Fifteen years ago Barili's voice gave out 
almost entirely. 
Masonic benefit for Mr. Corradi, an Italian artist, at 


His last appearance in public was ata 
Turner Hall, in Irving place. After his retirement from 
the stage Barili gave private vocal and instrumental les- 
sons. Barili was an enthusiastic Mason. He was past 
master of Garibaldi Lodge, which he was instrumental in 
founding. He was buried with Masonic rites from the 
Masonic Temple on Friday afternoon. He was married 
twice, his first wife being a German. His second wife 
survives him. 

Mapleson’s Opera Tour,—The sidewalks about the 
Academy of Music last week were picturesque with pieces 
of Egyptian architecture and fragments of foliage from 
the land of the Pharaohs, and the celerity with which they 


| were hustled into the express wagons drawn up to receive 
| them was an effective denial to the report that the new 





Imperial Opera Company would not start on its travels 
through the country. The Aida scenery was shipped yes- 
terday to Philadelphia, where the company is to sing next 
week. Boston, Chicago and San Francisco are other towns 
which are included in the organization’s present itinerary. 

The rumors that the company would not carry out its 
original plans arose from a knowledge of the fact that dur- 
ing its four weeks’ engagement at the Academy of Music 
the business had been quite as bad as had been expected 
before the season opened. The losses are said to have 
been very great. The management, on the other hand, 
contends that there has been more profits in the com- 
pany’s visit than there appeared to be, as the expenses of 
the organization are not heavy. The company is con- 
ducted by a syndicate formed in Birmingham. Colonel 
Mapleson is hired as operatic director. 

Clement Hoey is the secretary of the new Imperial 
Opera Company, and he told a Sum reporter last night 
that there would be no interruption to the proposed tour 
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through this country. ‘‘ There has been some financial 
embarrassment to our affairs for the past few days,” he 
said, ‘‘ but that was due to the delay in the receipt of cer- 
tain remittances from England. These arrived on Thurs- 
day, and the company is entirely able to go on with its 
tour. Any statements to the contrary are false.” 

The reported troubles of the company have not diminished 
Colonel Mapleson’s customary cheerfulness, and he is try- 


| 
| 


band were thrown in amass among the trunks, and sev- 
eral of them were badly damaged. The one that was 
damaged most was the valuable violoncello owned by 


| Victor Herbert. Four other instruments whose value was 
| from $200 to $300 each were so badly damaged as to be 


useless. Five members had no instruments to play in the 


| concert this evening.—Sun. 


ing now to secure Mme. Nordica as the prima donna. He | 


saw her manager, L. W. Ruben, on Thursday, and offered 


to pay the singer her terms for a certain number of ap- | 


pearances with the new Imperial Company. Mme. Nor- 


dica wants $1,000 a night, and the colonel was willing to | 


promise her that sum. The singer is engaged for con- 
certs, and that was one cause which made it impossible for 
her manager to accept Colonel Mapleson’s offer. He added 


the inducement of an appearance with his company at the | 


Drury Lane Theatre, in London, next spring, but Mme. 
Nordica is already engaged te appear with the company 
at Covent Garden next year, so even that offer was not 
enough to induce her to break her contracts throughout 
the country. Several of the singers of the company at the 


Academy of Music called on Maurice Grau yesterday. | . 
| stein directed : 


Among them was Signor Ughetto, the baritone. 


Mme. Felia Litvinne, the sister-in-law of Edouard de 


Reszké, who has come to this country to take Mme. Nor- 
dica’s place at the Metropolitan, arrived on the Norman- 
nia. She appears here for the first time on Wednesday 
evening.— Sua. 

The German Cpera.—Mr. Carl Harder, stage manager 
of the Damrosch Opera Company, who returned from 
Germany this week, says that he is certain that Frau 
Mohor-Ravenstein, whom he engaged to take the place of 
the late Frau Klafsky, will give great satisfaction. She 
will arrive here early in December. 

‘She isa magnificent Arinnhilde,”’ said Mr. Harder, 
‘‘and is admirable as /so/de. She has also appeared with 


Marie von Hammer.—Marie von Hammer, the tal- 
ented young pianist and composer, has lately returned from 
a most successful trip abroad, where she spent some time 
perfecting musical studies in Berlin. She is located for the 
winter in Carnegie Hall, where she has a studio. : 

A Clarke Pupil.—Miss Mary Hathaway Baldwin, 
soprano, of Brooklyn, has been engaged as soloist for the 


first concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, December 8. | 


The committee on hearing her were charmed by her 
beautiful tone and refined style. She has been a pupil of 
Mr. Chas. Herbert Clarke for three years, and has much in 
her favor for a fine career. 


Harmony Musical Society.—The following program 
was delivered at the Harmony Musical Society of New York 


concert on Sunday last, November 22. Mr. Eugene Bern- 


Trio, Novelletten, op. 2%, N. Gade, Mme, Jeanne Franko, Hans 
Kronold and E. Bernstein ; Carnaval, Schumann, Mlle. Rachel Hoff- 
man; Indian Bell Song (from Lakmé), L. Delibes, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda; Polonaise, Popper, Mr. Hans Kronold; Romance et 
Gavotte (Mignon), Sarasate, Mme. Jeanne Franko; Barcarolle, Rubin- 
stein; Auf Flugeln des Gesanges, Mendelssohn-Liszt ; Les Myrtilles, 
Th. Dubois, Mme. Rachel Hoffman; aria, Perle du Brésil, David, 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda; Reverie, Bottesini ; Etude Caprice, Gol- 
terman, Mr. Hans Kronold; Serenade, Pierné ; Mazourka (Obertas), 
Wieniawski, Mme. Jeanne Franko; Chanson d'Amour, Hollman, 


| Mme, Charlotte Maconda,: ‘cello obligato by Mr. Hans Kronold 


The Sign of the Cross.—The solo singing in The Sign 
of the Cross at the Knickerbocker Theatre has been greatly 


| improved. Miss Beatrice Maltman, a pupil of Mme. Kath- 


much success as Or(rud, Fidelio, Senta and Valentine in | 


Les Huguenots."’ 
Herr Ernst Kraus, the dramatic tenor, who will take 


Herr Alvary’s old place in the company, will reach here | 


about December 10. Mr. Harder speaks highly of him. 
He is now singing at the Berlin Opera House, to which 
he will return after the end of the Damrosch season, 
under a three year con:ract. 
hduser, Lohengrin, Walther, Siegfried and Siegmund. 
He will not sing 77rzs‘an; that will be done by Herr 
Kalisch. 

Mr. Harder says that the latest information he had re- 
ceived betore leaving Germany concerning Alvary was 
that the tenor’s case is hopeless. 

Herr Gerhard Stehmann, the baritone, came back with 
Mr. Harder. While in Leipsic he sang Beckmesser, and 
was complimented by the press as dving as well as Fried- 
rich, who sang the part at Bayreuth. 

Herr Mosshammer, who was first harpist at Bayreuth, 
was another traveling companion of Mr. Harder. He 
will play with the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
at the German opera. 

Mr. Damrosch will give a cycle of all the Wagner 
operas, beginning with the Flying Dutchman and ending 
with the Nibelung Trilogy, which will be given in its 
entirety, including the prelude, Das Rheingold. This 
will necessitate the extension of the season to four weeks, 
which will begin on March 8, and not on March 15, as 
originally announced.— Vew York Herald. 

Virgil Piano Recital.—A piano recital will be given 
in Carnegie Lyceum on Friday afternoon, December 4, at 
2:30 p. M., by Miss Stella Newmark and Miss Florence 
Traub, of the Virgil Piano School. 

A brilliant and interesting program will be provided. 
Mr. A. K. Virgil, who has returned from a protracted stay 
in London, will give a short lecture. Subject: What Can 
I Do to Be a Player? 


In his repertory are Zunn- | 


arine Evans von Klenner, was engaged after the first week 
to replace the soloist engaged in London, who came over 
with the company. This London soloist had been a pupil 
of Bouhy and La Grange. Miss Maltman goes with the 
company on the road. A strong compliment is here paid 
to Mme. von Klenner’s training. Her excellent preparation 
of the chorus for the same play has already been com- 
mented upon. 

Carl B. Dufft.—Dr. Dufft, the well-known baritone, 
has given further evidence of his local popularity by sing- 
ing in three separate events in Newark during the last 
fortnight. Perhaps the most important was a concert at 
the Peddie Memorial Church, November 17, for which he 
received the following well earned criticisms : 


Two favorites of Newark, Dr. Carl E. Dufft and Miss Marguerite 


Lemon, were first heard in Give Me Thy Hand, O Fairest, from Don | 


Giovanni, and the rendition was marked by artistic finish. Dr. Dufft's 
fine baritone was again heard in Schumann's familiar The Two 
Grenadiers, and when he reached the climax in the strain from The 
Marseillaise he was so warmly applaude that he had to return to the 
platform four or five times.—.Vewark Evening News, Nevember 18 


Mr. Dufft we know. His lovely voice and refined method have 
longg made him a favorite here. He was very good in his duet with 
Miss Lemon and carried his part well in the quartet, butin Schu- 
mann’s great song he was thrilling and dramatic. A storm of ap- 
plause compelled him to come out again and sing another song 
Newark Sunday Call, November 22. 


Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Clary'’s grand contralto 
voice was heard to such advantage in the Peddie Memorial 


concert in Newark, November 17, that she was imme- | 
diately offered two additional engagements there. The | 
concert was under the direction of James Sauvage, and the | 


other artists were Miss Marguerite Lemon, H. Evan Will- 
iams and Dr. Carl E. Dufft. She received the subjoined 
criticisms : 

A decidedly good impression was also made by Miss Mary Louise 
Clary, a contralto of power and pleasing personality. Her first solo 
was Granier’s Hosanna, which was given with fervor; while she 
showed her versatility afterward by the graceful rendition of two 


| dainty musical mosaics by Lynes. There was a renewed outburst 


Tickets may be had by applying at the office of the Virgil | 
Practice Clavier Company, 26 West Fifteenth street, or at | 
the office of the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth 


street. 
Ffrangcon-Dayvies. 

English baritone, who arrived on the Etruria, left for St. 

Louis on Monday to sing The Elijah November 28. Some 


Ffrangcon-Davies, the celebrated 





of his dates are as follows: St. Louis, Elijah, and Xmas 
Messiah ; Chicago, Messiah, two performances ; Milwau- | 
kee, Messiah and song recital; St. Louis, song recital . | 

| 


Cincinnati, symphony and sung recital; Toledo, song re- 
cital ; Providence, Elijah; Boston, Elijah ; Toronto, Can- 
ada, song recitals; Montreal, Canada, song recitals ; Ot- 
tawa, Canada, song recitals; London, Canada, song 
recitals ; Hamilton, Canada, song recitals; New York, 
song recital; Chicago Symphony Society and a large 
number of engagements pending. 

Band Instruments in a Wreck.—Erie, Pa., Novem- 
ber 22.—Gilmore’s Band arrived in Erie to-day, and while 
they were being sidetracked to the Lake Shore Railroad 
met with a very costly accident. Their baggage car was 
crossing a main track when a fast train from the West 
caught it, crushing the side and capsizing it. The valu- 
able musical instruments belonging to the members of the 


| 
| 


of applause when, in response to the encore which the mosaics 
called forth, Miss Clary sang Ben Bolt Vewark Evening New 


November 18 


The drafts on Miss Clary's vocal resources were honored in a most 


prodigal manner. She sang in dramatic style and with much | 


breadth Granier’s Hosanna 
Prince were given with skill and convincing feeling. These were 
supplemented, in response to recalls, by Ben Bolt, in which the rich- 


Lynes’ Sweetheart and He Was a 


ness of her voice found ample vent, and for which her hearers made 
known their vigorous approval.—.Vewark Daily Advertiser, Novem- 
ber 18. 


The Morgan Violin and ’Cello Concerts.— Miss Ger- 


aldine and Mr. Paul Morgan are busy, as usual, with their 
concert work. Atarecent concert given in Brooklyn with 
Max Heinrich—one of the subscription series of the Art 
Institute—both Miss and Mr. Morgan achieved mark suc- 
cess. Last week Miss Morgan's company, consisting of 
herself, her ‘cellist brother and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, 
basso, gave a concert for the Cambridge Musical Society, 
Cambridge, Mass., where the violin and ‘cello concerto of 
Brahms received an admirable interpretation at the hands 
of both artists. The orchestral part was played on piano 
by Mr. Locke, of Cambridge. Mr. Morgan also played a 
a new impromptu of his own, and Miss Morgan Sarasate’s 
Gipsy Dances, songs of Massenet, Chaminade, Oliver 
King and the Truingard songs of Von Fielitz, all forming 





an excellent program. The same was repeated later at 
Wellesley College with equal success. Miss Morgan will 
tour with her company in January. 


D’Arona’s Hints to Vocalists. 


‘Tue Minn.” 











Second Part. 


HEN you know what beauty of tone is, and 

you can distinguish by your knowledge and feel- 
ings before making an audible sound whether the tone is 
going to be pure or impure (and purity has nothing to do 
with quality, no two instruments have the same quality, 
yet may produce perfectly pure tone), and you can distin- 
guish between purity and impurity in every form of tone 
for every vowel and its shades, and for every attainable 
when the knowledge has 


quality, power and resonance ; 
become a part of yourself, almost an intuition, the scores 
of vocalises now labored through will give place to a 
few pages that a year will more than master. 

The athlete needs mechanical physical exercise to make 
the muscles flexible, but the singer's muscles are already 
tender and susceptible, and need but the touch of a greater 
power (the awakened mind) to bow to their master (the 
voice) ahd perform his will. When the student realizes 


that the mechanism and flexibility of the vocal muscles are 
from their very tenderness and delicacy most sensitive to 
action, and will reverse the belief that the muscles are the 


master and the voice the servant to the idea of the voice 
being the master (controlled by the educated mind) and 
the muscles the servant, we shall produce in reality singers 
that are worthy of the nomenclature. 

There will not be as many, for those without talent will 
Nowadays every- 


know enough to keep out of the ranks. 
body who has a vosce studies, and they nearly all wonder 
why they do not succeed and why so few reach the top, 
where there is always room. They cast blame broadcast 
for what is absolutely their own folly. Talent is the prod- 
uct of the brain. Genius is the product of spirituality. 
Weigh these points well, and if you find yourself too con- 
ventional to grasp the true meaning of this article, no mat- 
ter how good a voice you possess, do not attempt to enter 
upon a professional career. 

Necessarily the musical sense in the individuals and the 
physical quality of voices differ widely. Pupils who ask 
me at their first lesson how long it will be before they will 
be ready to earn money with their voices almost give me 
the answer by the question. Some pupils gain more in 
one month than others, with perhaps better voices, will in a 
lifetime. Once a pupil gets ‘‘en rapport” with a good 
teacher's vocabu/ary (and each teacher is licensed to coin 


her own words to express her meaning), time and difficulty 
vanishe as by magic. 

Misunderstandings often arise (whether from the perusal 
of an article, book, or by verbal explanations) from the 
Some able teachers are 





word, rather than its meaning. 
most unfortunate in their choice of words, and often mud 
die a pupil and bring home to themselves sharp criticism 
that in reality is unmerited. Such people cannot impart 
their knowledge and are unfitted for teachers. Could we 
much light would 


have a dictionary of vocal idioms, &c., 
be thrown upon many strange expressions, but as the ker- 
nel rnust be reached through individual and not collective 


understanding, and spontaneous ways and means applied 
to suit both the individual and the difficulty, expressions 
| become a teacher's individual property unknown to any 
| save herself and her pupils, therefore Greek to the world 
at large. Practical illustrations teach, but words are 
symbols which must be understood to get at their true 
meaning. FLORENZA D'ARONA, 
124 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 





Operatic Notes.—The Metropolitan Opera Company 
is rehearsing La Gioconda, which will be given for the 
first time at the Metropolitan this season, with Mme, Lit 
| vinne, Mme. Mantelli, Mme. Olitzka, M. Edouard de 
| Reszké, Signor Ancona and Signor Cremonini. 

Siegfried will be produced about December 16 with 
Melba as Ariinnhilde and Mme. Traubman as the /ores/ 
Bird ; MM. de Reszké and Mr. Bispham. The A/7me has 
It may be either Herr Lange, 


not yet been decided upon. 
| who was heard in the Damrosch Company last season, or 
Herr Hubbenet, who is now in Dusseldorf, but who will 
arrive here early in December. 

Die Meistersinger will be repeated next Monday night. 
| On the Wednesday following, December 2, the midweek 

matinées will be begun with Aida. Roméo et Juliette will 
be sung in the evening. On the succeeding Friday night 
| Mme. Melba will sing La Traviata for the first time in 
America. 

Invitation Musicale.—The first of these delightful 
invitation musicales will take place on next Saturday morn- 
ing, the 28th inst., in Carnegie Lyceum at 11. The soloists 
are Francis Fischer Powers, Howard Brockway, David 
Mannes and others are of the first rank 

IOLINS FOR SALE—Two rare old violins, Guar- 
| 159 East 


nerius and Bergonzi, in perfect condition. 
| Sixty-second street. 
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HE second night of the season of grand opera in 

French and Italian at the Metropolitan Opera House oc- 

curred last Wednesday. Die Meistersinger was sung in 
Italian, with this cast : 










Pinte Bae icccdaccccsndccesocusdne wee ST 
PNET nnked: 0b-005000sékinearerdbwbinsddes enamees ican M. Plangon 
UNNNOY cas den enc nscesddess cscden-covedessannbere Mr. David Bispham 
Prits Kothme? ...ccccccccccccscscccescsces Seesweeryrrsere: PS 
David Pe eae eee a ee Fe 
Kunz Vogelgesang ... diecine diate puaaiaiudovaaicle 1 ettpidnieeiiaeen Cane 
NE TOE as Kec cciakncctderssicschheousebe astern Herr Riedel 
Augustin Moser PPPPTTTITITITT TTT Tier tie Sig. Maestri 
Dee TI Saw cctcei ie ccdebocdsetdsdelitiates .Sig. Belton 
RE FR iin cae Secret de ccseedbstctcdGnake Abe ee Sig. Borin 
SE EE CE den ctecgeovupseteccndvcodennneedee sete Sig. de Vaschetti 
EE FET EE APR EERO RE 
PUREE WEENIE cccsccesscccvccscccsecsevensseteces conte MG Gamee 
Hans Schwartz...... Adu dovesh Vodebed kdobes beet lces ba ve)e TE eee 
WE Ss iiciiccdvecsesses Es oeddbien ccd cddbb vuikc dite 50d Meare nen OD 
RR che yr ne qicdpnc bonny bidbiicin meccdonrsiles .Mlle. Bauermeister 


.Mme. Emma Eames 


Conductor Spier leks ttcaeeeat .Sig. Mancinelli 


It was not a noteworthy performance. The main rock 
of offense was the worse than perfunctory conducting of 
Luigi Mancinelli. When he first read the work here there 
was a nervous energy that almost compensated for the 
lack of breadth and true inwardness. Last week Mr. 
Mancinelli did not have even physical spirit enough to 
reach a fortissimo or pianissimo the entire performance. 
He dragged his tempi, his orchestra played without grace, 
tone color or spontaneity. Indeed between the stage and 
audience was interposed a blurred medium through which 
Wagner's characters appeared distorted, and often lifeless. 
Upon the headof Mancinelli rests much of the blame of 
the evening’s sad work. 

Mr. Parry, the stage manager, must be criticised for the 
end of the second act. The scene, so poetical, breathing 
the very air of soft, still May night in the Old World, was 
garish and hard. Thelights were not lowered and Aeck- 
messer went off in full view instead of limping into semi- 
luminous shadows. The poetry was almost entirely killed. 

The curtains in every act were too slow, the orchestral 
conductor being forced to prolong his beat, so as to get the 
stage hidden from view before the music ended. For re- 
missness of this sort there is absolutely no excuse, expe- 
cially as Mr. Parry, a capable man, knows better. 

Seven of the master singers were bad—hopelessly bad— 
with several exceptions. They sang out of tune and time, 
and had no conception of the part they simulated. The fact 
that they sung in Italian need not have blinded them alto- 
gether. So the first act, thanks to Lloyd d’Aubigne’s weak 
David, thin in conception and sung off the key, and De 
Vries’ butchery of Xothner, went merrily wrong. Cam- 
panari might have sung the Kofhner for the love of the 
role. As it was, De Vries, with his wabbly voice and 
throaty tones, destroyed all illusion. 

Mr. David Bispham’s Beckmesser was a subtle character 
study, full of surprises and demonstrating how much the 
talented young American has thought out the character. He 
sang it very well, too well in spots, and was more sinister 
than saturnine. He might have made the serenade more 
unctuous in humor, but it is not fair to criticise too closely 
a first appearance. Mr. Bispham won his triumph fairly 
and deserved all the applause and the critical good things 
said of him. He illustrates most aptly our theory that we 
have native born singers who can do as well as imported 
ones if they but get the opportunity. 

Piangon'’s Pogner is beautifully sung, and his native 
dignity is not inconsistent with the character of the gold- 
smith. His address wasa lesson in pure vocalization that 
even Edouard de Reszké might profit by. Mr. de Reszké’s 
Hans Sachs, while not being German or poetic, is a con. 
scientious effort, the part affording him chances for the 
display of his mellow bass. He still sings too open, and 
his monologue has not the ring of Emil Fischer’s. That 
he has studied there can be no doubt. Hs interpretation 
has improved. 

The Madde/ena of Bauermeister is not Wagner's Magda- 


| 

| Zena at all. It is a conventional duenna that this singer 
gives us. 

Jean de Reszké did not awaken from a profound lethargy 
| until the Preislied. He sang with indifference the Fanget 
Anand Am Stillen Heerd. Indeed last week must have 
| been an off one for the popular tenor. His voice was 
| cloudy, and he acted without animation or interest. He 


| sang more spiritedly in the quintet. He costumed the part, 


| as usual, too richly. 

Emma Eames was warmly welcomed by an audience 
even more apathetic than on the opening night. She is 
thinner, as beautiful as ever, and sings much better than 
when last here. Her conception of Zva, always lacking 
in naivete and deep poetical feeling, has most gratifyingly 
improved. Her scene with Sachs was played with archness 
and deep feeling, and she sang in the quintet with great 
brilliancy. She is not the cold, aristocratic singer of two 
seasons ago. She has grown freer in action, more plastic 
in pose, and her appeal to the audience is more personal. 


dramatic temperament there is ; and do not forget that she, 
too, is an American girl. 

The apprentices were mere apologies, and Jacques Bars 
was agood watchman. The attendance was large. Why 
Seidl and not Mancinelli conducted is a mystery not easy 
to solve. 

Friday evening Tannhauser was sungin French. Here 
is the cast : 

Elizabeth. .........cccccccsccvcveccccscccccccsccoces Mme. Emma Eames 





Conductor, Sig. Mancinelli. 


The performance suffered from Mancinelli, whose want 
of elasticity and sympathy with the score was amaz- 
ing. Temperamentally, this conductor has grown deficient. 
Where is the fiery beat of yester-year, O Luigi of the 
bright eyes? The history of the evening can be speedily 
related. Gognyis a young tenor of undeniable tempera- 
ment, with a fresh, youthful voice, much more resonant 
and musical than de Reszké’s. He has not theart of the Polish 
tenor nor the personal magnetism. Wagner, it must be con- 
fessed, is not his genre. He suffered from grievous stage 
fright, and in the love duo seriously discomposed Eames 
and nearly wrecked the number. The conductor, as usual 
with him in such cases, lost his head, and we held our 
breath expecting the catastrophe, but the L/zzabeth kept 
her head, and the singer pulled through somehow. Yet, 
Gogny is not bad. His voice has color, resonance, and he 
has dramatic temperament. It was simply a case of being 
miscast, the same as pretty Marie Engle, whose Venus 
should not be criticised, the singer being in musical 
waters too deep and passionate for her personality. 
Gogny’s rhythmical sense is not large, or else he was 
overweighted with the réle. He sang the pilgrimage scene 
in spots most intelligently, but the pace was too killing for 
him. We look for M. Gogny in other parts. He sang at 
one time with Hinrichs in Philadelphia. 

Plangon was strong as the Lanxdgrave, but Lassalle 
sang out of tune and dragged abominablyhissolo inthe sec- 
ond act. His interpretation of Wolfram lacks knightli- 
ness and tenderness. The romanza was shaky in intona- 
tion. Lassalle’s voice is certainly worn. The septet went 
awfully, and little wonder, for Mancinelli treated it as if 
it were a funeral march. 

Eames’ £iizabeth was not as satisfactory as her Zva. 
She sang brilliantly, and the prayer was tender and yearn- 
ing, but her acting was devoid of plasticity, and her en- 
trance by no means commensurate with the occasion. She 
gave us but a histrionic silhouette of the character. She 
warmed at the close of act two and there were genuine 
accents of emotion in her voice. The duo was almost a 
failure. 

Venus was charming to look upon, but Miss Engle’s 
voice is not powerful or dramatic enough for the réle. The 
version was the Parisian, and the ballet and tableaux were 
effective. The chorus was the same old dreary, cacophonic 
chorus. The audience was torpid, but goodly in number. 

At the Saturday matinée Faust was repeated with the 
same cast as the opening night, except that Olitzka replaced 
Mantelli as Szebe/. She was excellent. In the evening the 
first of the series of popular Saturday night performances 
was given before a rather slim audience. La Favorita was 
sung with this personnel : 


Bn dc st veccevegved sbeccecctcovdssccpecdecewessecéve Mme. Mantelli 
ob eee ncbsibadssscoccccstdcthevesdivcwes ces Mile. Bauermeister 
PIO ia hice vith cctstncssscncetediteibde -svsoveneccdedie M. Plangon 
MEY nad. Ca bbe Rede ae bend pcdet¥tqsies cn sdpbecteenedse .. Sig. Ancona 
Don Gaspar.... ........ Sinpnthosesendedecitensetbendeap .. Sig. Vanni 


Ws dbss docaccedtedernnc bevecncceesi need .. Sig. Cremonini 


Conductor, Sig. Bevignani. 


The performance was an excellent one, except that Cre- 
monini’s voice begins to show the effects of his injudicious 
method of using it. He forced it continually, and the 
Spirte Gentil was far from artistic. Madame Mantelli, on 





DUD ctn 105)... eves tegcebenss ebepeeecameodnae Mlle. Bauermeister 
Westies c0ccses Mile. Marie Engle 
PN uidcs eSodceveccccsecd se -Gtenvcvesesbecusece --. eee M. Gogny 
FOUTS Sicilcdsccecccccasevocésvccccsccccuascescccéusnes M. Plangon 
WOME, Soc sc cbiceccdacccseve<cadssedsesomonewesconseesene M. d’Aubigne 
FROURTI .cccccascccccccecccccccessccscccsccssscoscvesscconensdqe M. Corsi 
Biterolf o sapravaenainedsbhaneteidasnd M. Bars 
EE sceevoudectsoccascoresocovepeseens wéon watotenend M. de Vaschetti 
WOON Si vic cdberscicdctvcdiedéeeusescact ace iasdbpsbdoces Sig Lasalle 





| 








the contrary, grows every season. She sings with robust, 
dramatic feeling ; her voice is warm and extremely sympa- 
thetic, and altogether her Leonora is an extremely distin- 
guished characterization. She sang O Mio Fernando with 
finish and authority. Plangon, who has worked nobly the 
past week, was as usual a fine Ba/dassare, while Ancona 
was stilted in action, but he sang in good voice. Bevig- 
nani conducted skillfully. 

On Monday evening Romeo and Juliet was sung. 

The evening was a dispiriting one because of Melba’s 
hoarseness, The soprano struggled bravely, but her voice 
was veiled during the entire performance. Mr. Parry 
apologized for the singer’s condition. The remainder of 
the cast was as usual, except that Jacques Bars, the 7y- 
da/t, proved himself an excellent artist, and Mlle. Belina, 
the Stephano, made something of an indifferent réle. The 
De Reszkés and Plangon are familiar figures in this sugar- 
water opera of Gounod’s. Mancinelli was unusually care- 
less in his conducting, and slips in the orchestra were fre- 


The seductive magnetism of a Calvé she has not, but latent | quent. The audience was again sluggish and only after 


the third act did it betray any enthusiasm. 
At the Sunday evening popular concert this was the 


program: 
Ouverture, The Flying Dutchman.............6....--eeeeeeees Wagner 
sk al he en we dine de eee Leoncavallo 


Sig. Ancona 


Romanza, Gioconda,.........c0.sse++++ in dznnedge oes ite cone Ponchielli 
Sig. Cremonini 
Recit. et air du Chasseur, Les Saisons.................ceeeseeees Haydn 
Mons. Plangon. 
i ccnGiitioianateds s+ utiascmapotesspnanbaaes ei edge CewEehe cocamoees Bach 
(Violin Solo, Mr. Schmitt.) 
Ra COE... cir Hise dvcddddwtcecesvevesisscocs Gabriel-Marie 
(Violoncello Solo, Mr. Riedrich.) 
Recit et Air, Dove Sono (Le Nozze di Figaro).... ...- Mozart 
Mme. Emma Eames 
GREY GUNG DIETS. co pacdiccccadeaseesesevcccesovsecss Wagner 
Ramnetewel OMtCOwW. ...000 cccvwiscde tseetccvcceses Rubinstein 
Reto fram Tile Magic Pate .0scics scccccecccccceesscces . «+»Mozart 
Mme. Emma Eames and Mons. Plangon 
Duo, Les Pécheurs des Perles............-seeeee++ veonbiqagin Bizet 
Sig. Cremonini and Sig. Ancona 
Marche Hongroise (La Damnation de Faust).... .... Berlioz 
Accompanists... ....Mr. M. Amhurst Webber and Victor Harris 


Mr. Seidl and his Metropolitan orchestra played, and 
played admirably. 

This evening Mme. Felia Litvinne will make her reap- 
pearance here after an absence of twelve years as Valentina 
in Les Huguenots. Mmes. Melba, Mantelli and Bauermeis- 


| ter, and MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Lassalle, An- 


cona, Bars, Viriani and de Vaschetti will be heard. Martha 
Irmler, formerly in the ballet at the Metropolitan, will 
make her reappearance. Sig. Bevignani will conduct. On 
Thursday evening an extra holiday performance will be 
given. Faust, sung by Mmes, Melba, Mantelli and Bauer- 
meister, and MM. Gogny, Plangon, Campanari, and Vivi- 
ani will be the opera. Sig. Bevignani will conduct. M. 
Plancgon’s performance of Mephistopheles, heard only once 
before in this city, will probably be the notable feature of 
the production. Sig. Mancinelli will conduct. 

On Friday evening Anton Seidl will direct the first Ger- 
man performance of the season, and Emma Eames will be 
heard for the first time as Z/sa in German. She has been 
preparing the réle with Herr Kniese, of Bayreuth, and 
was invited to sing it in Berlin before her engagement re- 
quired her presence here. MM. Jean and Edouard de 
Reszké, David Bispham, Maurice de Vries and Mlle. 
Olitzka are the singers. On Saturday afternoon Lucia di 
Lammermoor will have its only matinée performance of 
the season, with Mmes. Melba and Bauermeister and MM. 
Cremoni, Campanari and Castlemary in the cast. Sig. 
Mancinelli will direct. On Saturday night at the popular- 
priced performance M. Antonio Ceppi will make his 
American début as Radamas in Aida. Mmes. Litvinne, 
Mantelli and Bauermeister, and MM. Ancona, Plangon and 
Castlemary will also appear. Sig. Bevignani will direct. 





R. E. Johnston’s Mission. 


E. JOHNSTON has secured an agreement 
« with the Indianapolis Music Festival Association 
and is authorized to arrange and negotiate for all the 
artists desired for its next festival, and also for the orches- 
tra, director, &c. The Festival Association propose to 
give one of the greatest festivals yet given in the country. 
All applications for same should be made to Mr. Johnston, 
at the Hoffman House, this city, after November 27. 





Alvary’s Illness. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

I have read recently in a paper the notice that Herr Max 
Alvary, the Wagnerian tenor, is dying at Jena, in Ger- 
many. Do you know anything of his condition, and if so 
would you please answer in the next issue of THe Musica 
CourRIER ? Very respectfully yours, 

A SuBscriper. 

As already reported in these columns, Max Alvary, 
the tenor, is very ill, and the latest news as to his 
condition is anything but encouraging. 
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Campanini Dead. 
ABLEGRAMS received in this city yesterday 
announce the death of Italo Campanini, the oper- 
atic tenor. He died near Parma, Italy, early yesterday 
morning. 

The scene of Campanini’s death was also his birthplace. 
He was born in 1846. When fourteen years old he enlisted 
in the army of Garibaldi, and took part in the fight before 
Milazzo. Having discovered during the campaign that he 
had a wonderful voice he studied singing fer two years at 
the Conservatory of Parma, and made his first appearance 
as a notary in La Sonnambula at one of the theatres of his 
native town. 

He sang with very little success with opera companies 
until 1869. In that year he went to Milan and placed him- 
self under the tuition of Francesco Lamperti. 

After a thorough training he made his début in Faust at 
La Scala in Milan, and was pronounced by a critical audi- 
ence to be one of the finest tenors of the age. In 1872 he 
made his London début as Gexzaro in Lucrezia Borgia, and 
in 1873 sang with Christine Nilsson in New York and other 
large cities of the union. He returned to America during 
the season of 1879-80, and during several subsequent sea- 
sons, and also sang here in opera in 1892 in The Barber of 
Seville, with Patti. 

At a concert on February 20, 1894, in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Campanini sang with a beauty of tone and method 
that might well have been the envy of a younger singer. 
As an impressario Campanini was a failure. 

Besides being one of the great tenors he was remarkable 
for the immense scope of his repertory, which included 
nearly eighty operas, the tenor réles of which he could 
sing at a few hours’ notice 








Bronislaw Huberman. 
RONISLAW HUBERMAN, a Polish boy, said 


to be only fourteen years of age, made his début here 
last Saturday evening in Carnegie Hall and was assisted 
by Mr. Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan Orchestra. The 
program was 
Overture, Carneval de Bohéme ; soebeesenvecetoes Dvorak 
Orchestra 
sesgapeoes Mendelssohn 
Pratedion, Dbo R@enignhtinGet.ccccsctvecocccsccesseccccs Humperdinck 
(New, first time in America.) 
Orchestra 


Br BE Fi ac0be tabnncchatnresintsbtasbettlanaens 


Symphonic poem, Rouet d’'Omphale...... 


Orchestra 
ewedenceseententen .. Wagner 


eeeereseeseses Sarasate 


Bronislaw Huberman 


It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Seidl again conduct his 
orchestra of picked, capable men, and a disappointment that 
the new Humperdinck work had to be replaced by selections 
from his familiar Hansel und Gretel. As Mr. Seidl did 
not have sufficient time for rehearsals he wisely dropped 
the novelty from the program. 

Bronislaw Huberman need not long detain critical atten- 
tion. His is simply a case of talent going to seed for want 
of proper tutelage and stern restraint. It isa pity, be- 
cause the lad has a musical temperament and technical 
ability. But he isa wonder child or rather wonder boy, 
for he is tall for his years. He comes here armed with 
laudatory notices from abroad, written at a time when his 
gifts were promising and not subjected to the unwhole- 
some forcing process. 

His tone is large, but rough, scratching and often harsh. 
Yet it undeniably reveals a marked musical nature. He 
has agile fingers, which run away with his rhythms, lack- 
ing schooling. His bow arm is singularly stiff, although 
his wrist is flexible, showing conclusively that he has 
formed vicious habits. These are noticeable in his jerky, 








short breathed phrasing and awkward attack. Yet it can- 
not be gainsaid that he lacks breadth or eloquence. 

Despite the palpably artificial conception of the Bach air 
the youth played with sweetness and passion, his impure 
intonation being the chief drawback of the number. He 
was at his best in the first movement of the concerto, the 
slow movement being raw in sentiment, the last a tech- 
nical jumble. His worst break was in the Bach prelude, 
in which he broke down, but with the audacity of boy- 
hood he fiddled away as if nothing had happened. Huber- 
man is not ‘‘ the greatest living violinist of the day,” as he 
was absurdly announced. He is great in nothing except 
promise. He is pushed into the public arena before his 
time, that is all. 

At his age Leopold Lichtenberg, Maurice Dengremont 
and Joseph Hofman were artists. There are lads of his 
age here who play better, although we know few with his 
native emotional temperament. How far wrong he has 
traveled from the main path could be seen in his absurdly 
sentimental performance of Schumann's Traumerei, which 
he played in a distorted fashion. It is a pity. There 





should be a society for the prevention of cruelty to musical 
talent. Huberman would be an admirable specimen for 
treatment. If he is not allowed to play in public for four 
or five years and subjected to most rigorous training he 


may amount to something. 


At present his work is a mass of mannerism, virtuoso 
trickery and bad habits, through which shines occasionally 
a rich gleam of remarkable talent. It is said that Joseph 
Joachim refused to teach Huberman unless he consented 


| to relinquish public appearances for a time. 
Elsewhere the date of his recital is announced. 


Bruno Oscar Klein. 





Two Concerts. 





HE first of two concerts to be given by Bruno 
Oscar Klein will take place in Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday evening, December 19, with a large orchestra under 


the direction of Herr Otto Lohse, who recently arrived | 


from Europe. Mr. Lohse is unquestionably one of the 
most competent orchestral and operatic conductors in this 
country at present, and the fact that he will direct the or- 
chestra at the Klein concert will be agreeable news to the 
music lovers of New York. 


The soloists will be Caroline Montefiore, dramatic so- | 


prano; Mrs. Jennie Grau-Maier, mezzo; Mr. Charles 
Kaiser, tenor, and Mr. Max Treumann, baritone. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert will be the piano soloist. The 
program will be published next week. 








The Listemanns.—The Listemanns gave a highly suc- 
cessful recital at Pottsville, Pa., last week, receiving at 
once a re-engagement for next season. 

. 
) 


Franz Listemann took part November 15 in two numbers 


of a Beethoven program at the first chamber concert of the | 


Aschenbroedel. 


Elizabeth Webb Cary.—Among the callers at Tue 
Musrcat Courter’s Boston office last week was Miss Eliza- 
beth Webb Cary, the talented soprano, who is in Boston for 
a time with her family and friends, filling some engage- 
ments in the East. Miss Cary isin excellent health this 
winter, and her exceptionally fine voice and merit as an 
oratorio and concert singer are sure to increase her already 
well-known reputation and popularity in the musical world. 


Teresa Carreno.—Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, | 


Walter Damrosch, Emil Paur and Frank Van der Stucken, 
America’s five famous orchestral conductors, have engaged 
Madame Teresa Carrefio as soloist during her forthcoming 
tournée in the United States under Mr. Rudolph Aronson’s 
direction. In addition to Madame Carrefio’s concerts with 
orchestra, a number of piano recitals in New York, Chica- 
go, Boston and Philadelphia are in contemplation. 


Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company.— 
The Metropolitan Engltsh Grand Opera Company played 
to very fine business at the Academy of Music in Baltimore 
last week. The operas performed were Trovatore, Faust, 
Carmen, Bohemian Girl, Martha, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Rigoletto. Mme. Georgine von Januschowsky, the prima 
donna of the company, received many ovations for her 
magnificent rendition of the leading soprano réles. She 
is an artist of high rank, and has become a great favorite 
in Baltimore. Her Carmen and Santuzza were especially 
praised by the public and the press. 

The Baltimore American says of her Carmen 

A large and fashionable audience filled the Academy last night to 
see the ever popular Carmen, which was given a splendid produc- 
tion by Grau's company. The orchestra and artists were in perfect 
harmony, and the applause was enthusiastic. Mme. Georgine von 
Januschowsky added another to her list of successes in Baltimore 
this week, and appeared to better advantage than at any time dur- 
ing the week. She sang the music with fine spirit, and her acting 
was intensely dramatic and quite in keeping with the composer's 
ideal. She was repeatedly recalled 

While the Hera/d writes 

Marguerite is one of Januschowsky’s greatest réles, and she made 
it the occasion of a great triumph. 

Mine. Januschowsky, with her powerful soprano voice and spirited 
acting, just fitted the part of San/uzza. 


ee for church choir. A fair reader, 
familiar with Episcopal service, required. For full 
particulars, voice trial, &c., address Cecil P. Poole, 206 
West Eightieth street, New York. 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one | 


Hieronimus and the other Antonius—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


dealer. 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 


9 West 2ist Street, New York. 








etropolitan «+ - 
«« Qpera House. 


LESSEES AND MANAGERS 
ABBEY, SCHOEFFEL & GRAU, Limited. 


GRAND OPERA. 


Season 1896-97. 





Sopranti: 
Mme. Ewma Eames, 
Miss Marre ENGL#, 
Mme. Marre VAN CAUTEREN, 
Mme, Exma CaLvé. 


| Mme. MxLBA 
| Mile. Sovare TeavBMann, 
Mile. BACERMEISTER, 
Mme, Fexza Lairvinne, 
Mezzo-Soprani and Contraliti: 
| Mme. Evgenta MANTELLI, Mlle. Mantra BELina, 
Mile. Rosa OLITzKa. 
Tenori: 
Mons. THOMAS SALIGNAC, 
Sig. GIUSEPPE CREMONINI. 


Mons. JHAN De Reszxé, 
Sig. ANTONIO CEPPT. 
Mr. Lloyd D’Ausiene Sig. VANNT, 

Sig. larnro Corst, Herr HupBenet, 
| Mons, Joes Goery. 


Baritoni: 
Mr. Davip BrsraaM, 
Sig. Gruserre CAMPANARI, 
Sig. VAScHETT!, 

Mons. MAURICE DE VRIES. 


Mons. Jan LASSALLE, 
Sig. MAnIo ANOONA, 
Mons, J ,cgues Bars, 


Bassi: 
Mons. Pow. PLANCcON, 
Sig. CERNUSOO, 
Mons, CASTELMARY 


Mons. Epovarp pr Reszxé, 
| Big. VIVIANI, 
Sig. ARIMONDI, 


Premicre Danseuse: 
Mile. MarTue [nMLER. 
Chefs d'Orchestre: 
| Sig. Enrico BEVIGNANI, 
| Mr. ANTON SEIDL. 


Big. Loia1 MANCINELLI, 


Coocert Master: 


Assistant Conductor: 
Mr. CABLos HASseLBRINCE. 


Mr. Lovurs SAAR. ' 
Stage Manacer: 
Mr. WILLIAM Parry 


Assistant Stace Manager: 
Mr. Fran« Rrioo. 


Maestri al Pianoforte: 
Mr. AMuvurnst WEBBER. | Sig. BARALDI 
Maitre de Nallet: Chorus Master: 
Sig. ALBERTIERI. Sig. CoRst. 
Prompter: 


Librarian: | 
Sig. Lenratt. 


| Mr. LiongeL MAPLESON. 
eeee 


THE REPERTORY —m 


Will be selected from the following Operas: 


Roméo et Juiierre (in French), Gounod 
Faust (in French and Italian’, 
PurLémon ET Bavcts (in French), 
TaNNBAUSER (in French), 
LOHENGREIN (in German and Italian 
Dre MrIsTerstNGer ‘in Italian)) 
Dre WALKCRE (in German), 
SIEGFBIED (in German), 

TRISTAN UND IsoLpE (in German’, 
Le Crp (in French’, 

Mawnoy (in French), 

Werreer (in French), : 

LA NAVARRAISE (in French) 


Gounod 
(founod 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 


Wagner 


Wagner 
Vasse net 
Maasenet 
Massenet 


Massenet 


CARMEN (in French), ; , , Bizet 
Alba, ° ° . ° . . . ° Verdi 
La TRAVIATA, Verdi 
RIGOLETTO, Verdi 

Verdi 


TROVATORE, 

Les HU0GUENOTS, 

L’ AFRICAINE, 

Le Propueéte, ‘ 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 


Meyerbeer 

Meyerbeer 

Meyerbeer 
Mascagni 





| La Favorrra, ‘ ° ; : : ‘ Donizetti 
Locra Dt LAMMERMOOR, Donizetti 
| Don GIOVANNI, Mozart 

Mozart 


Le Nozze pi FIGaro, 
HAML&T, 

PAGLIACOl, ‘ ; 

It BARBIERE DI SIVIGLiA, 


A. Thomas 


Leoncavallo 


Rossine 


Laxmi (in French), Delibes 
| MarTua, Flotou 
ORFEO, . Gluck 
| MEFISTOFELE, Botte 


AND OTHERS. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 


Incorporated in 188 under the Laws of the State of New York and 
Chartered in 1891 by the Congress of the United States, 126 and 128 
East 17th Street, New York (eleventh season), offers to students otf 
merit, at the lowest figures, the greatest educational advantages 
attainable in any kindred institution here or abroad ruition in 
Solfeggio and Uperatic and Oratorio singing, Operatic Chorus 
Class. instruction on the Piano, Violin, Organ, Harp "Cello and 
Orchestral instruments generally ; also classe» in Harmony, Musical 
History, Deportment, Fencing, &c., &ct The orchestra of the 
National Conservatory affords splendid opportunities for intending 
orchestral players. The new ThéAtre d’Application, through its 
weekly representations, will prepare advanced singers for a pro- 
fessional career, and disclose the performers’ merits to managers 
Leading instructors—all specialists of the highest order: Signor R 
Sapio, Mr. Christian Fritsch, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies, Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, Mr. John Cheshire, Mr. Victor 
Herbert, Mr. Max Spicker, Mr. Louis V. Saar, Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
Monsieur Joseph Pizzarello, Monsieurs Régis, Sénac and others. 





EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION DAILY. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 








No. 873. 








NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1896. 








The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 





Rak. 


Pianos Ready for Test. 


N a quiet and thorough manner the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company has for some time past 
been engaged in manufacturing pianos of a commer- 
cial grade. Being so thoroughly interested in the 
manufacture of the Conover piano, the intricacies of 
piano making and the nature and character of a piano 
plant have long since been known to the company ; 
but the Conover is a high grade article, while the 
purpose of the new scheme is to supply the trade 
with commercial instruments in large quantities. 
The first pianos of this class will be tested this week. 
This signifies that these instruments will soon be 
ready for supply in wholesale quantities. 

The New England Piano Company, of Boston, and 
the Schubert Piano Company, of New York, have, for 
years past, under contracts, been supplying the 
pianos to the Chicago Cottage Company. The con- 
tracts will cease by limitation or by mutual consent, 
as the case may be, by March 1, 1897, in the first in- 
stance, and by January 1 on the part of the C.C. O. C. 
and the Schubert Piano Company, although pianos 
may still continue to be supplied until toward the 
middle of next year. 

The dissolution of these mutual compacts, having 
been brought about by the inevitable tendency of 
commerce and the particular tendencies of the piano 
trade, does not affect the personal relations of the gen- 
tlemen in the various companies, who continue their 
friendly intercourse notwithstanding radical trans- 
formations. Mr. Scanlan has for some time past in- 
clined toward a contraction of his affairs, in order to 
give him more personal freedom and more time to 
devote to the leisure pursuits of life. Besides this he 
has a branch house of the New England Piano Com- 
pany in Chicago, which has been constantly handi- 
capped by the inevitable competition with his own 





product handled by the C. C. O. C., and which he 
may now develop on larger lines. 

Mr. Peter Duffy Schubert, as he is frequently 
called, also has a competency in the shape of real 
estate investments and his established business, and 
if he believes that there is necessity for work he will 
pitch in and push the Schubert throughout the terri- 
tory formerly bestowed upon the C. C. O. C. 

The new C. C. O. C. piano will, after a time, take 
the place of these Eastern made instruments among 
those dealers who follow the lead of the great Chicago 
house. In the long run it certainly once more em- 
phasizes the self-evident fact that Chicago is gradu- 
ally ceasing in its function as a distributer of Eastern 
made pianos, except in the case of the few Eastern 
houses that have Chicago branches. 

Of these there are not very many left—nt a half doz- 
en to-day. Which pianos will then be sold from Chi- 
cago in the future? Chicago pianos. THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER has been predicting this for six years now, 
and yet the great Eastern piano manufacturers seem 
to remain contented with the situation, which should 
certainly call for some kind of action or at least 
activity. 

We shall probably be able in our next issue to 
record some large Eastern deals made by a Chicago 
piano manufacturing concern, for those houses are 
not content with Western trade only. 








NOT A $75 BOX. 


ERSONS writing for explanation who follow the 
plan of the party who addressed the following 
letter can always secure a reply, but we do not pro- 
pose to give space for replies to anonymous communi- 
cations. Mr. ‘‘Upright,” of Lafayette, Ind., writes 
an interesting statement, but it cannot be printed 
unless Mr. ‘‘ Upright” sends in his name as a guar- 
antee. The same applies to Mr. ‘‘ Dirigo,” of Bath, 
Me. But to proceed : 
1003 Chapel Street, 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 11, 1896. | 
Editors The Musical Courter 

Ihave been interested in your articles on 
you kindly answer the following : 

Is the Ludwig piano a $75 box, or is it a good piano? 
rank compared with a Mason & Hamlin or Ivers & Pond? 

Very respectfully, A. C. MORSE. 

The Ludwig piano is by no means a $75 box. It is 
an excellent low grade piano fully worth the price 
charged for it by the manufacturers, who are giving 
actual value to the dealers and who are therefore 
successful. The Ludwig does not rank with such 
high grades as Mason & Hamlin or Ivers & Pond. 
There is no comparison between them except that 
all these makes are called pianos. 

Many Ludwig pianos are sold by the Estey retail 
stores, but we do not believe that any of the salesmen 
of these well regulated establishments ever pretend 
that the Ludwig piano ranks on an equality with the 
Estey. The Ludwig, as we say, is a good low grade 
piano and as such is reliable and praiseworthy, but it 
is not a musical instrument like the Estey or like any 


pianos selling at higher wholesale prices. 
“sae 


From Topeka, Kan., comes an inquiry regarding | 
the Lindell piano. The Lindell is a piano we have 
not heard of upto date. That signifies that it is a 
cheap box and probably a $75 box. Do not touch it. 


“ The $75 Box.” Will 


How does it 














| seem splendid,” the Weaver people say, 


HARDMAN IN CHICACO. 





RRANGEMENTS have just been concluded be- 
tween Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., of New 
York, and Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, which give to 
the latter house representation of the Hardman piano 
in Chicago and such territory as has been mutually 
agreed upon. 

Any intelligent and progressive firm that under- 
stands how to handle fine instruments can make a 
success with the Hardman piano, and as Lyon & 
Healy constitute such a firm there is no question but 
that it can make a pronounced success of the Hard- 
man, the merits of which are so thoroughly known 
in Chicago and throughout the West. 








WEBER TRAVELING. 





HE mother of Albert Weber has succeeded in 
se having the young man released from the sani- 
tarium, and is traveling with him in the South. 

His restoration to health is therefore not improb- 
able, and those who speculated upon his early demise 
are apt to find themselves making a bill without a 
host. 

Mr. Weber cannot interfere under 
stances with the new Weber-Wheelock Company to 
be organized. At least this is what Mr. William E. 
Wheelock has to say on that subject, and we take it 
for granted that the legal advisers have surrounded 
the new organization with such safeguards that the 
intrusion of Albert Weber becomes practically im- 


any circum- 


possible. 

This, however, doesn't preclude the possibility of 
the return of the young man to the piano industry, 
provided his health is restored. 





ELIX KRAEMER, the general traveler for Kra- 
nich & Bach, is now visiting E. Heuer, the Kra- 
nich & Bach agent in the city of Mexico. Mr. Krae- 
mer’s visits to this locality are always productive of 
good results. By the way, Kranich & Bach have a 
splendid Mexican trade. 
oe, 
HE New York Times recently issued a bulletin on 
the Condition of Labor, which among other 
things says: 

Piano makers have suffered during the dull times, and many have 
been out of work. Their wages varied between $1.33% and $2.33% 
per day. 

Many of them have been compelled to accept work 
in the $75 box factories, from which they secede as 
quickly as the legitimate concerns give them work. 

os 

HE Weaver Organ Company, of York, 
that on Saturday last export orders were re- 
ceived for 50 organs and about 50 for shipment to 
various parts of this country. These, in addition tothe 
regular orders from their agents, will keep the com- 
pany busy until the end of the year. ‘‘ The prospects 
‘for an in- 
creased business during the coming year. The out- 
| ot of organs from this factory for 1896 is only ex- 
| ceeded by one year, that being 1892; while our piano 

business is larger so far this year than ever before.” 


Pa., writes 
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INCE the election—three weeks now—the Story & 
Clark house, of Chicago, has been energetically 
at work in factory and administrative departments 
in supplying the holiday demand for its remarkable 
pianos. Those dealers who have not investigated 
the Story & Clark upright are unable to appreciate 
what progress in upright pianos really means, for 
Story & Clark represent in their product one of the 
great forces that have driven the modern American 
piano into its advanced position, and this will ensure 
for them the reward which in all cases comes to 
leaders of taste and fashion. 


os 


R. W. W. KIMBALL, of Chicago, has been stop- 
ping at the Holland House here for a week, 
and besides taking in the Metropolitan opera and 
other fashionable events he has been surveying the 
piano situation here. The output of Kimball pianos 
this year will be between 6,500 and 7,000, and the 
company has no sectional prejudices but proposes to 
sell them in all parts of the Union. Hence there is 
no reason why Kimball pianos should not be sold 
here, though Mr. Kimball has no definite statement 
to make on this particular subject at this moment. 








AN ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Ads. 


No. 3. 


HERE is no end to the variety of advertisements 
that are published in both reading and adver- 
tising columns of the daily papers all over the coun- 
try, and the variety not only discloses the many con- 
tradictory views entertained on the subject of adver- 
tising itself, but the strange methods applied by 
firms in presenting their wares to the public. Wher- 
ever the low grade piano prevails the advertising is 
usually also low grade. It will no doubt surprise 
many of our readers to find such a curious assortment 
as we have already printed in previous editions, as 
the assortment of to-day. 

For instinct, as the Chicago trade editor says, look 
at these, the first from the Pittsburg Zeader, Novem- 
ber 18: 

What a Piano Record! 

Over 100,000 J. & C. Fischer Pianos in 
use to-day, and steadily passing all com- 
petitors; even dividing the honors with 
the Decker Bros.’ wonderful product. 
The new Colonial styles win ail hearts. 
The beauty and purity of tone are phe- 
nomenal; while style and finish of cases 
captivate the most refined taste. Prices 
and terms are very reasonable. Don't fail 
to see our new styles opened this week at 
S. Hamilton’s, 91 and 93 Fifth avenue. 


Why does Mr. Hamilton continue to advertise the 
Decker Brothers piano? What is the object? If the 
firm does not propose to continue why should the 
name be kept before the public? Mr. Hamilton may 
be under the impression that the firm may, after all, 
continue, and he may beright, but the Fischers have 
just leased the Decker Brothers’ warerooms here 
and yet Decker Brothers could continue in their 
factory. 

Here is an ‘‘ ad.” by Charles Pabst in the Wilkes- 
barre Record : 


STEINWAY PIANOS. 

A noble Concert Grand ahd several ex- 
quisite upright Grand Pianos now on hand, 
also four George Steck & Co. upright 
Grands in the most elegant walnut, ma- 
hogany and antique oak cases. 

oardman & Gray upright Grands in 
large size fancy wood cases. 

We also have on hand a lot of organs, 
$20, $40, $50 and $100, all on easy instal- 
ments. 

Ours is the only strictly reliable business 
of the kind in Wilkesbarre and vicinity, 
and has been for thirty years. 

No dealing with bankrupt firms and 
bankrupt stock advertised as the best 
pianos in the market. 

No asking $450 of one party and $225 of 
another for the same piano. 

Charles Pabst, 60 South Maine street, 
Wilkesbarre. 


Not a bad reading card, Mr. Pabst. We like your 


idea of opposing the bankrupt stock theory. There 
is too much fraud in that line, anyhow. 

We also wish to send in congratulations to Mr. 
James B. Bradford, of Milwaukee, Wis., for the fol- 
lowing straightforward reading advertisement in the 
Evening Wisconsin of his city. That kind of talk 
goes direct to the people. It is as follows: 


GRAND BARGAINS IN PIANOS, 


A Clearing Sale of Pianos at Prices Be- 
low Their Actaal Value. 





An assortment of different makes of 
— have accumulated at my store, and 

would like to dispose of them below 
their actual value, for cash or on reason- 
able terms. 

Some of these pianos have been sent to 
me by modern piano manufacturers as 
samples. Others are styles that have been 
discontinued ; some of them have been re- 
turned to me from my branch stores in 
Madison and La Crosse, which stores I 
closed. 

These latter pianos are as good as new, 
and only a little, a very little, shop-worn ; 
others have been rented, and are second- 
hand, but almost as good as new. 

Monday, Nov. 16, I will open a clearing 
sale of these pianos, about 30 in number, 
and I must dispose of them within ten 
days, to make room for new styles ordered 
for the holidays, 

Among the pianos that I am offering 
below their actual value are the following 
makes : 

2 Chickering pianos, in Mahogany and 
Walnut cases. 

4 Sohmers, in all of the different woods 
and styles. 

1 Steger Rosewood ; 1 Steger Mahogany. 

4 Gablers, ebonized cases, and 1 in 
Walnut. 

4 Krells, in Walnut, Mahogany, Rose- 
wood and Oak cases. 

1 Albrecht, 1 Erd, 1 Poole, 2 Smith & 
Barnes, 1 Royal, 1 C. A. Stone, 1 Hallett 
& Cumston, 1 Conover, 1 Blasius & Sons. 

These pianos are all uprights. I have 
also a lot of square pianos in good condi- 
tion, which I also offer during this clear- 
ing sale, at prices from $25 to $100. I 
will give a guarantee with each piano, and 
will keep it in tune free of charge for one 
year. 

I also offer them for rent from $3 to $5 
per month, according to the value of the 
instrument. 

Six months’ rent can be applied on pur- 
chase price, if bought. Any of the above 
bargains can be secured and the piano 
stored at my store and delivered at christ. 
mas, if a small deposit of at least $25 is 
made. 

Call and inspect these bargains at your 
earliest convenience. Out of town corre- 
spondence solicited and price list mailed 
promptly upon application. 

James B. Bradford, 422 Broadway. 


And now a few display advertisements from all 
sections will prove of deep interest to manufacturer, 
jobber and dealer. This first one is a curiosity from 
the Somerset, Pa., Democrat: 
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PETER C. OTT, 
The Leading Money Saving 
Music Dealer in Western Pennsylvania. 
o— 


It will pay you tocome 100 miles to buy a ; 


Piano or Organ 


Where you will get Better Instruments, 
Lower Prices, Honest Treatment and value 
received, and a saving of from 25 to 50 
cents on every dollar. How can I do this? 
I pay norent. I pay noagents. I do my 
own work. I live and let live. Honesty 
shall be my trade mark. A call from you 
will be appreciated. Phone 340 to 


PETER C. OTT’S 
Money Saving Music Store, 
No. 719 BEDFORD ST.., 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


PO PPP PLL 


P. S.—Write for prices and catalogue be- 
fore buying elsewhere. 





We should like to ask Mr. Ott how it is that he pays 
no rent. If he owns his house he pays rent in the 
shape of interest on investment, and if he does not 
own his house who is his landlord? He says: 
‘*Honesty shall be my trade mark,” but the adver- 
tisement is not honest, for it is apt to be misleading. 
There can be no saving of from 25 to 50 cents on 
every dollar as between Ott’s prices and any other 





dealer's prices. Mr. Ott ought to change the char- 
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acter of his advertising. It is poor and unhealthy 
and all wrong. 

Very good is the following card published by Mr. 
Evans in the Pittsfield, Mass., /eurna/ 





aa 
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EVANS’ 


MUSIC HOUSE. 


....Dealer in 


PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 


PAO 


And musical merchandise of every de- 
scription. 


Pianos, new, from $250 to $500. 
Organs, new, from $80 to $135. 





We are always glad to show our goods, 
whether you buy or not. 





REMEMBER THE PLACE 


EVANS’ 
HOUSE, 


76 Nortu STrReer. 


MUSIC 





Our compliments once again to the St. John-Ballou 
Piano Company, of Syracuse, for this splendid card 
in the Vews of that city 





YOUR OWN GOOD 

Common Sense 
Used in conjunction with OUR YEARS 
OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE and 
over 400 local testimonials is worth more to 
you in the selection of a 


PIANO 


Than 10,000 so-called testimonials from cer- 
tain advertised individuals, who, while 
prominent in certain vocations of life, are 
certainly not artists in instrumental music, 
and probably no more qualified to judge of 
the true merits of a piano than yourself. 
Your Intelligence Enables You to Grasp 
the Point. 
Call and see us; we will talk sense with 
you, 


THE ST. JOHN-BALLOU PIANO COMPANY, 
414 South Salina Street, 


Opp. Dey Brothers 











There is evidently a typographical or other error 
in the following card from the Binghamton //era/d. 








PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


This is the season of the year when most 
musical establishments are sold. We are 
prepare for the demand with a beautiful 
stock of Pianos and Organs. We sell on 
easy monthly payments at as low prices as 


our competitors will ask you cash, Eight 
or ten good second-hand Organs very 
cheap. 


Full line Musical Merchandise. Domes- 
tic, White and ‘‘ Household” Sewing Ma- 
chines. Largest stock of Bicycles in the 
city. Piano and Organ Tuning and Re- 
pairing. 


HARLOW MUSIC STORE, 


94 State Street. 








ee —™ ~ 


The Bath, Me., /ndefendent publishes a display 


‘‘ad.” which is aggressive and yet not out of orde1 


LO 


ELECTION IS OVER, 
PRICES ARE ADVANCING. 





But I shall continue to sell at Reduced 
Prices, until Decemper 1 It will pay you 
to call and get prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Anyone desiring to study Music, Art or 
Elocution will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with 


J. G. WASHBURN, 


1 Front Street. 
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A new display advertisement of Lyon & Healy 








capped by the inevitable competition with his own ' cheap box and probably a $/0 DOX. 


3s 
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must necessarily be of interest. 


part of it: 


We quote the chief 








HOW THE LATEST 
PIANOS DIFFER. 


Few prospective piano purchasers, who 
have not recently visited our warerooms, 
have any idea how far superior the 1897 
style pianos are in tone and case design to 
the 1896 and older style instruments. 
Take, for instance, the Knabe—the tone of 
the new Knabe upright is so rich and full 
that it could easily be taken for that of a 
parlor grand, and the cases—of the pre- 
vailing colonial style—are the richest and 
most artistic we have ever received. Then 
the new scale popular Fischer upright has 
also been greatly improved, both in tone 
and appearance. The greatest changes 
also have taken place in the cheap piano. 
We now have displayed in our warerooms 
very elaborate pianos with handsomely 
carved panels and of remarkably sweet 
tone which sell at $100 less than is usually 
asked for instruments of the very crudest 
tone and mest ordinary appearance. 

True economy cannot be better served 
than by investing in one of the new 1897 
style uprights—the latest production of the 
piano maker's art. 


LL LOLOL LOO eee 


Another Maine dealer or rather firm does some 


























Organs, in order to made room for oncom- 
ing shipments for the Holiday Trade. 


SALE LASTS 30 DAVS ONLY. 





The new arrangement of our spacious 
warerooms, which are second to none 


in the city, afford purchasers unusual P 


advantages in testing and selecting 


The Cincinnati Commercial- Tribune of last Wednes- 
day makes this logical announcement : 
Ready for Business. 


Messrs. Ernest Urchs & Co. have moved 
into the large double building, Nos. 121 
and 123 West Fourth street, which the 
have leased fora term of years, and whic 
was formerly occupied by the West & Tice 
Co. Messrs. Urchs & Co. have been ap- 
pointed by Messrs. Steinway & Sons, of 
New York, sole representatives and dealers 
for the sale of the famous Steinway piano 
in Cincinnati and vicinity. The interior of 
the building has been completely trans- 
formed, and a beautiful setting has been 
given to the triumphs of the piano maker's 
art with which the spacious warerooms are 
filled. In addition to the Steinway pianos, 
Messrs. Urchs & Co. will carry at all times 
Hazelton pianos and other makes, to suit all 
tastes and requirements. Mr. Urchs has 
long held a responsible position with the 
house of Steinway & Sons, and has had large 
experience in catering to the tastes of the 
most refined people. He is eminently well 
qualified to be at the head of a house of this 
character, and the success he is sure to 
bring to it will be another evidence that the 
best people of Cincinnati and vicinity are 
appreciative of merit. 








HE latest reports on the condition of Mr. William 
Steinway are that he is slowly recovering: 
= 
HE fall success of the Behr piano is due to two 
things. First, the piano, and second, the busi- 


card requesting from each dealer interested in the 
selling of Autoharps an answer to the following 
questions : 

Do you handle Autoharps? About how many do you sell per 
year? Do you handle Autoharp music and supplies? Has our ad- 
vertising increased your Autoharp trade? Do you advertise the 
Autoharp locally ? 


The object of this is to not only post themselves 


an expensive book to get out, and it is desired that 
all shall have a copy, but that none shall be thrown 
away. 
So return your postal card at once, and by thus 
showing an interest receive an entertaining book. 
on 
HE factory of Chickering & Sons at Boston is in 
full running order up to its capacity and is 
turning out the largest per diem production at pres- 
ent in its history. Judging from orders and condi- 
tions this will continue for the rest of the year. 
om 
TRAUCH BROTHERS are among the first firms 
S that have felt the business boom, and their 
books are crowded with orders. During all the 
months of depression Strauch Brothers have been 
working to improve in their manufacture, and now 
every screw, every spring, in fact every part of their 
actions and keys, is manufactured in their own fac- 
tory, and with the highest degree of excellence. 








The Legal Beginning. 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, 
Ciry anp County or New York. 


In the matter 
of 


The Application of a Majority oF THE 
Directors oF Weser Piano Cow- 








Mr. Gray, after a search, found the remnants of it in a 
neighboring back yard. Some one will have to pay for 
damage. 








Broder & Schlam, San Francisco, Cal., are reported at- 
tached for $400. 


* * & 


Louis H. Ross, Boston, Mass., is reported as giving a 


instruments. 2 oe 
Visitors and musicians always wel- regarding the condition of the trade more fully than | chattel mortgage for $2,800. 
come. their present knowledge extends, but as well to send ar 


Northwestern Agents for 
Mason & Hamlin, 
Vose & Sons, 
Smith & Barnes. 
J. A. NORRIS CO., 


250 and 252 Wabash av. 











a copy of their new catalogue on the Autoharp, 
which is the finest compilation on one musical in- 
strument which has ever been gotten out. 

This catalogue was reviewed in a previous issue of 
this paper, and it contains so many interesting fea- 
tures connected with selling the Autoharp that a copy 


D. W. Chapman, Spencer, W. Va., was a sufferer by fire 
last week to the extent of $4,500. He carried no insurance. 
* ## * 

L. Burk, dealer in pianos, organs and sheet music, Jeffer- 
son, Ia., is reported to have given a chattel mortgage for 





should be in the possession of everyone. It has been 


$429. 





progressive advertising worth reproduction : ness sagacity displayed in handling it. The combi- PANY, a Domestic Corporation, for 
4 “ a Voluntary Dissolution of said P 
nation makes the success. Corporatic ag : 
ation. ; 
= 
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new homes among the dealers. There is some-| Foster, was duly appointed receiver of the Weber Piano U 
THAT THE thing particularly attractive in the style of case and | Company, a domestic corporation, by order of the New \ 
eve tee « finish, and the tone is also fully up to the standard. | York Supreme Court, entered and filed in the office of the i 
MAINE MUSIC COMPANY They are good goods for a dealer and good fora] Clerk of the City and County of New York, on the 10th i 
Have the leading makes of customer. day of November, 1896, as amended by order of said Court 
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> 3 sums of money owing by them respectively to such receiv- te 
PIANOS we! and future of the business—provided, of course, | er. and to pay the same to him by January 4, 1897, at his a 
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And that they sell them Lower than else- ee to deliver the pd to the said receiver by the 4th day of vi 
. ‘ ‘ -_ y, 1897, at his said office, and all perso i 
where. OME of the reports in the agencies giving to Mr. ee ce See ee oe Se: ee 7 
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A. H. Fischer the personal property rights in the ee Nar agi sige oF 4 : 
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Pianos and Organs sold for Cash or Easy wrong. The house of J. & C. Fischer is the real ar" fe 
Payments. owner of all Fischer rights in Howard, Farwell] 3 jj creditors of said Weber Piano Company are hereby 
r eS: & Co. and other companies in which the Fischers | required to deliver their respective accounts and demands be 
Catalogues mailed free to any address. are interested. to said receiver by the said 4th day of January, 1897, at his p! 
Mr. A. H. Fischer is ill at his residence, and will | said office, No. 108 Fifth avenue, New York city, N. Y. m 
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os r Havens & Berne, Receiver. m 
OME of the younger generation of piano action Attorneys for Receiver, Pan th 
makers believe that the conditions of the piano 18 Wall street, New York, N. Y. = 
ms Rage ay trade and the manufacturers of pianos demand as im- 
_The J. A. Norris Company, of Chicago, adver-| pjified action, an action which contains the elements B d &C 
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: ago, and called at this office. Business is good with the 
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we c+ oe ified acti ouse, and even before election, Mr. Gray says, the re- 
advisement ; in fact, they have this simplifie - — vival made itself felt in the factory. A number of new 
PIANOS. well under way. They promise a substantial article agencies have been made for the Boardman & Gray piano, ds 
“ ; which will meet the approval of manufacturers. and orders are on the rush every day. 
FATS pecrhoned toe hpainas af Mason Mr. Grav’s special object in coming here w: discov = 
& Hamlin in Chicago, we shall during 7ee Mr. wany $ special object 1n coming here was to discover 
the next thirty days offer for sale es ioe : f ; : the mischievous ones that had made away with the big in 
at greatly reduced prices, for cash or on LFRED DOLGE & SON, of this city, have is-| Boardman & Gray sign up on the Harlem River. Its 100 =e 
payment, the entire stock of Pianos and sued from their Autoharp department a postal | feet of length and 10 feet of height had disappeared, and trs 
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PHILADELPHIA, November 21, 1896. 
ARDLY a boom yet in the piano trade of 
Philadelphia, although since election the general 
conditions are more favorable. Soall report. Favorable in 
this way, that the activity in manufacturing circles is de- 


cidedly pronounced since November 3, and the feeling of 


assurance among the wage earners that prosperous times 
are again in sights stimulates all classes of trade and 
the piano trade as well. 

As one of the important dealers puts it, ‘‘ If a mechanic 


is working on half time, which does not ordinarily pay his | 
running expenses, he is accumulating debts and is doing | 


himself and the dealer an injustice in contracting to pay 
for a piano, even should he under pressure of salesmanship 
or otherwise be induced to enter into purchasing arrange- 
ments. 
time and fair pay, would probably be entitled to the credit 
so usually given among piano customers with a fairly 
reasonable prospect of maintaining his obligation.’ 

This latter is now somewhat the state of affairs, and in 
consequence salesmen are hustling about the city looking 
up old prospects and getting new ones, and many are 
voluntarily seeking infermation in the way of prices, &c., 
in anticipation of purchasing in the near future, and thus 
it is hardly a boom, but changes are greatly for the better, 


One of the features among the manufacturers of pianos | 


in Philadelphia during the past few months which is enti- 
tled to more than passing consideration is the advent of 
the Blasius concert grand, made at their factory at Wood- 
bury, N. J. 
cert grand further than its constructional qualities, its 
tonal perfection depending upon condition of surroundings 
and the application of musicianly ability. The Blasius 
concert grand has been played upon by some excellent mu- 
sicians of local celebrity in public places, and they have 


That same mechanic, under the conditions of full | 


It is rather a difficult matter to analyze a con- | 


expressed satisfaction in no uncertain language as to the 
volume and quality of tone and the splendid workings of | 
| and appreciate a good piano. 


the action. This concert grand measures 9 feet and 3 
inches long, which is several inches longer than the grands 
of the other makers. It is proportionately heavy, weigh- 
ing boxed 2,000 pounds. ‘The iron plate is cast on dif- 
ferent lines and is heavier than ordinarily used, 

There are some technical features which it is thought 
best by the Blasius Piano Company not to make public at 
present, but which are individual to this special instru- 
ment. It has taken a year to bring out this piano, and in 
their own minds it is the peer of any concert grand made. 
As time will be required to fully demonstrate this, judg- 
ment must be suspended. It may be said in all candor 
that the instrument has a very powerful and refined tone, 
and is a credit to the makers. 

It has been out about 30 days. 

The Blasius Piano Company 
grand and a baby grand, both styles have proven excellent 
instruments artistically and commercially. Wholesale 
trade is extending and activity prevails at the factory. 


is making also a parlor 


*2e 2# * 
F. A. North & Co. and the Lester Pianos. 

It is always a pleasure to write regarding this up to 
date, energetic combination and the goods they are 
making. 

It is not difficult to recall many concerns which started 
in the manufacture of pianos during the past five or six 
years and which have worked themselves either out of 
trade or to a standstill. 

A concern which has made progress with its goods by 
continually bettering the quality, extending its clientage 
and by shrewd business methods creating a demand for 
them deserves the admiration of all interested in the 
trade, and this is certainly what has been done by the 
makers of the Lester pianos, and during a time of business 
trouble. How has it been accomplished? George Miller 
will say by keeping everything stirred up and everybody 
hustling from morning until night, by watching every 
dealer who is handling the goods now or has ever handled 
them, or has ever expressed the least desire in the world 
to handle their goods, and encouraging the first, expostu- 
lating with the second, and laboring with the last. 

It is exactly by these methods that the Lester pianos 
Then, again, the goods are all right. Right 
Handsome to look upon, attractive 


in quality and price. 
What more 


in the wareroom and attractive in the home. 


| can a dealer ask for? The retail business of F. A. North 
| & Co, has taken quite a start recently and every prospect 
points to a substantial holiday trade. 

Mr. F. A. North, one of the veterans of the Philadelphia 
tide, & is constantly in attendance at business, and his ex- 
| perience and substantial judgment are assisting in the gov- 
ernment of the concern. 

Mr. Leander Fisher, who was for several years connected 
with F. A. North & Co. as salesman, is now the treasurer of 
| the Yost Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, makers 
of bicycles. Mr. Fisher was in Philadelphia last week 

calling upon his old friends. 


a 2 # & 


The Cunningham Piano Company, in its beautiful ware- 
rooms, is holding a position well toward the front in 
Piano Row. Some new styles are attracting the attention 
of piano buyers, the most popular being No. 35 of scale 
| three. Also scales four and five are proving good sellers. 

The Cunningham people claim some features of special 
| importance, one the plate and the material from which it 
Their hammers are of the celebrated Dolge blue 
The action is the 


| is cast. 
felt. The wrestpins are nickel plated. 
| most expensive made, and to back up every point in the 
| construction of the instrument a wager of $10,000 is offered 
that no better made piano can be produced. This wager 
has been public property for some time, without a taker. 
Mr. P. J. Cunningham gives his personal attention to 
every detail of the business, and from a small beginning 
of a few years ago has built up a large trade in the city. 
The wareroom is one of the handsomest and best appointed 


| on the street. 
Painter & Ewing, whose place of business is at 1105 and 
| 1107 Spring Garden street, and who are making the pianos 
bearing their name, have recently issued a catalogue show- 
ing their styles, with a description of the same. 

Four styles are made, A being the smallest and meas- 
uring 4 feet 7 inches in height. Style B 2 is the medium 
size and is 4 feet 10 inches in height. Styles C and D are 
the largest and measure 4 feet 10% inches in height. Re- 
garding the construction of the Painter & Ewing pianos 


they say: 

‘‘Our cases are double veneered and highly finished. 
We use the heaviest composite metal stringing frame, 
which, with the thorough manner in which we construct 
the back or skeleton and wrest plank, has made our pianos 
famous for their ability to keep in tune in any climate. 
We use the best action obtainable and employ the highest 
skilled labor in every department.” 

Since being in business, now about a year, these young 
men have made substantial progress both in the whole- 
sale and retail business, particularly the latter. 
circle of friends is large among musicians, and they are 
placing many of their instruments with people who know 


#2 


C. J. Heppe & Son have lately added to their stock in 
hand several Steck pianos, both grands and uprights, in 
anticipation of a brisk holiday trade. They always carry 
a good line of these valuable instruments, and are selling 
them among the aristocracy of the Quaker City. In addi- 
tion to the Steck the popular Pease is becoming a prime 
favorite with the patrons of the Heppes. Strich & Zeid- 
ler have just placed a sample line of their goods in these 
warerooms. They are very favorably commented upon by 
Mr. Street, who has charge of the piano department, and 
itseems quite probable that a permanent home will be 
effected for this sterling make of instruments. 


Heppe & Son, two being given each week, in the afternoon. 

The AZolian room, which is on the second floor of their 
store, has been handsomely decorated with palms and other 
plants, and is very attractive 








| 
| 


A combination of instruments consisting of a Farrand & 
Votey pipe organ, an Zolian and two pianos, all connected 
by electricity and operated at the same time by one per- 
former from the key banks of the organ, is a feature of 
Also professional artists assist, both vocal 





these recitals. 
and instrumental. 

These entertainments are patronized by the society 
people and are valuable acquisitions in the popularizing of 
the Zolian. Messrs. Heppe & Son do a large business with 


Their | 


these instruments and have already sold for delivery in De- 
cember nearly their present stock. 

They will announce shortly a new invention in connec- 
tion jwith mechanical piano and organ playing. A very 
bright electrician is continually in their employ, and some 
clever ideas have already been perfected and placed inthe 
workings of their establishment. 

James G. Ramsdell has decided that to properly conduct 
a retail piano business a wareroom on the second floor in 
addition to the main wareroom is quite essential. He has 
therefore fitted up and has arranged in artistic order a 
This room is connected by an 
The object is 


line of pianos and organs. 
elevator from the rear of the main room. 
of course to secure a quiet place for the display of his 
goods, where a customer can be handled with more ease 
and certainty of a sale. 

Mr. Ramsdell is an exceedingly popular man outside of 
the piano trade. His club connections are extensive, and 
his political affiliations energetic and strongly partisan. 
During the last campaign he demonstrated his ability as a 
stump speaker of wit and knowledge. Mr. Ramsdell was 
somewhat reticent regarding the future of the piano trade, 
but believed that better times were in store, as it was quite 
impossible for business to remain at a standstill, and he 
did not see how it could be any worse than it had been for 
months past. Since election, however, he was, with the 
other merchants, experiencing a change for the better, 
which he hoped might continue. 

A call upon Henry S. Steinert gave the opportunity of 
examining a style of the J. & C. Fischer piano which Mr. 
Steinert has conspicuously displayed in the front of the 
store. It isdecidedly one of the handsomest and most novel 
designed cases that can be found and is attracting general 
attention, not only from customers, but members of the 
trade drop in and pass favorable comments upon it. Mr. 
Steinert reports a slightly better condition of trade and 
prospects favorable. 

Win. G. Fischer & Son are putting some attractive sign 
work in their show windows. 

George R. Fleming & Co. have had several excellent 
days, in which something like old-time activity prevailed. 
On Wednesday of last week six pianos and one organ were 
sold. These figures are authentic. 

Mr. W. A. Smith, of Newport, Pa., was in Philadelphia 
on Thursday last. He had customers with him who were 
selecting a high priced instrument. 

In the warerooms of N. Stetson & Co., James Bellak's 
Sons and Estey & Bruce the feeling generally was that the 
balance of the year would show a decided improvement 


over any rere pee of the year. 


Business Revival. 
| tpranptotala is anxious for ‘‘ times toimprove, 


as a change for the better in the business situation 1s 


commonly called. Ever since 1893 we have been promised 
a better business season. First it was next fall, then 
next spring, and so on, until one nearly despaired of a re- 


turn of prosperity. The business of the country went down 


| so suddenly after 1892 that for a long time we knew not 


The usual fall A2olian recitals have started in with C., J. | 


that we were so badly hurt. We know it now and realize 
the full weight of our fall. 
to mend, although there are those who claim they will not, 


saying that areturn to prosperity will be a false one, should 


Now we are looking for things 


it come. 
However, confidence being restored, the wheels in our 
factories are turning, and here are some stray notes re- 
garding this revival : 
The Colby Piano Company’s factory started up Novem- 
ber 17 on full time. The factory has not been working to 
its capacity for several months.—Frze, Pa., Dispatch 


Thiebes-Stierlin Music and Piano Company—Our busi- 
ness has increased wonderfully. We are selling more 
goods than for months. People are spending their savings 
now. 


Mr. Bobbitt, Bobbitt Piano Company — Money is easy 
now, and borrowed without trouble. I think times will 
improve right along. The prospects are good. 


Koerber Piano Company — Already there is a big im- 
provement in our business. We see gold now, and money 
is easy. This means general improvement in business. 





A. Field, Field Piano e~=- — Business has bright- 
ened up with us very much. People are confident, and 








PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 


BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 


BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI 





THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENPY &° "ET, CHICAGO. 








CA™ALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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feel that they are standing on firmer ground.—S?¢. Lowds, 
Mo., Chronicle. 





Deep River, Conn., has felt the industrial boom. Pratt, 
Reed & Co., manufacturers of piano keys, are running 11 
hours a day. They have re-employed all the old help. It 
is rumored the concern has an order for goods which will 
keep all hands busy for three months. One hundred and 
fifty men are employed.—7imes, Hartford, Conn. 


The Edna Piano and Organ Factory, at Monroeville, 
Ohio, employing 60 men, resumed work November 10, 
after having been closed down for the greater part of the 
past year.—Dzspatch, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hagen & Ruefer expect to place their factory ona full 
time basis immediately. They report a fair but improving 
business.—Peterdoro, N. H., News. 





BAD PIANO MEN. 


Sidney Baron Boisfontaine. 
A YOUNG man named Sidney Baron Boisfon- 


taine, generally known as Sidney Baron, of New 
Orleans, La., was arraigned before Recorder Bezou No- 
vember 12 on a charge of embezzlement made against him 
by Mr. C. W. Stumpf, the piano dealer, at No. 239 Bour- 
bon street. The amounts charged as having been embez- 
zled aggregate $120, and represented the rental on instal- 
ments paid on eight pianos sold or rented to as many 
different parties. 

The young man was employed by the firm in February 
or March last and was given charge of the collections. 
The parties whom he collected from and who are cited as 
witnesses in the case are as follows : Mrs. L. Smith, $19.50; 
Mrs. A. Thompson, $19; Mrs. K. Reed, $8.50; Mrs. B. 
Cornish, $8.50; Mrs. Lottie Shepperd, $14; Dr. F. Rice, 
$17; B. F. Markey, $28, and Mrs. A. Evell, $5.50. 

These amounts the complainant alleges were collected 
by Baron and appropriated to his own uses instead of being 
turned into the store. 

An affidavit was made against him by Mr. Stumpf, and 
Baron was arrested by a court officer. The accused de- 
clined to make any statement regarding the charge made 
against him, but said that he was under the impression 
that everything would be satisfactorily arranged. If not, 
he said he would make a statement. He was placed under 
$500 bond to appear, but could not furnish bond. 





Henry Collins. 

A dispatch from Detroit, Mich., under date of November 
16, says: Henry Collins, alias Charles Williams, was 
brought here to-day from Michigan City, Ind., where he 
has ju tcompleted a term of eighteen months for swin- 
dling. 

Collins is an alleged professional piano thief, who, pre- 
vious to his arrest in Indianapolis, was a resident of De- 
troit, Mich. He rented several pianos from different firms 
under assumed names and sold them for what they would 
bring. Among the dealers who were roped in at the time 
were Grinnell Brothers and the S. E. Clark Company. He 
fled to Indianapolis, where he repeated the same swindle 
and was caught. He will now be tried on the old charges. 





Jos. E. Gilbert. 

Joseph E. Gilbert is under arrest in Detroit, Mich., for 
alleged abduction of the 15 year old daughter of Alto 
June, of Wallaceburg, same State. The prisoner is al- 
leged to be married, with a family residing in London, Ont. 





A. N. TicQueen. 


A. N. McQueen, who has been in the employ of the Hol_ 
lenberg Music Company, of Little Rock, Ark., for the past 
three years as traveling agent and collector, is accused of 
being a defaulter. The Hollenberg Music Company 
charges him with appropriating $1,080 of the funds of the 
company. The shortage is said to have occurred about 
September 25, and at that time detectives were engaged. 
On yesterday morning McQueen and a detective passed 
through the city en route to Bowie County, Texas, where 
McQueen had been indicted for appropriating the funds of 
the Hollenberg Music Company. 

When the train was nearing Prescott McQueen slipped 
away from the officer and jumped off the train, and at last 
reports he was still at large. 

When Mr. F. B. T. Hollenberg, of the Hofenberg Music 
Company, was apprised of McQueen's escape he notified 
the police of Little Rock, Ark., and gave the following de- 
scription of the wanted man: Age, 35 years; weight, 145 
pounds ; height, 5 feet 10 inches; light complexion, and 
wears spectacles. He is smooth faced and wore a brown 
suit of clothes and white alpine hat, 








Thieves effected an entrance through a second story 
back window into the music store of Robert C. Kretschmar, 
136 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa., last Sunday 
night, and carried away musical instruments valued at 


Some More Calveston “ Ads.”’ 


GALVESTON, Tex., November 13, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
OUR splendid editorial respecting the Texas 
trade certainly had a wonderful effect on the trade 
‘‘at large,” or, in plainer words, on the “illegitimate ™ 
trade, would-be agents, shyster traders, or by whatever 
title you desire to ‘‘term” them. There still seems to 
be a steady flow of ‘‘ box” circulars into the State, with the 
usual ‘‘ promissory” trimmings, upon payment of the 
freight charges by the victim of the ‘‘ trade coffin.” 
Who is the Bush & Gerts Piano Company,as I see by 
the following telegram that they have been granted a per- 
mit ‘‘to do up” Texas? 
Secured a Permit. 
AUSTIN, Tex., Nov. 11—The Bush & Gerts 
Piano Company, of Chicago, having a capital 
stock of $400,000, was to-day granted permission 
to do business in Texas by the Secretary of State. 
I noticed a good ad. of the Goggans in yesterday even- 
ing’s paper, which I thought was right to the point, viz: 
ANOTHER CROP. 
From time to time piano salesmen who are fail- 
ures as employés and others who are strictly “ on 
the make” apply to manufacturers of some low 
grade instruments or those who cannot sell their 
product to legitimate dealers, claiming they can 
sell a number of instruments in their locality. 
These manufacturers will risk a piano or two on 
the representation made by this class. 
Ordinary prudence should prevent pegple from 
buying such instruments; they ought to know 
that articles of luxury like pianos and organs 
should be purchased from the most responsible 
houses, whose guarantees insure absolute protec- 
tion: 
We have been established over 30 years in 
Texas THOS. GOGGAN & BRO., 
Corner 22d and Market streets. 
But here is another ad. by a different house and in the 
same issue : 
THE GALVESTON HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
will give a Mandolin, Guitar or Violin outfit with 
three months’ tuition on either instrument by first- 
class masters for $15. To see the instruments and 
for further information call on C. JANKE & CO., 
2217 Market street. 
The question in my mind is that one or the other—the in- 
strument or the teacher—if not both, must be very inferior. 
The decision I leave with the reader. 
The outlook for the holiday trade is very promising. 
Thursday I attended the Texas Coast Fair at Dickinson, 
and was well pleased with the ‘‘ Goggan” exhibit. Strange 
to say, they were the only Texas music house that had the 
pluck and energy to arrange for a regular exhibit. 
J. Sincer. 








The Fort Wayne Opening. 

N November 14 in the Schmitz Block, corner 
0 of Calhoun street and Washington boulevard, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., occurred the grand opening of the new music 
store of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, for the display 
of the exquisite goods of the local factory. This is the 
first time in the history of the concern that an establish- 
ment devoted exclusively to the product of the Packard 
Piano and Organ Manufactory has been opened to the 
public, and the occasion has been one of much local inter- 
est, attracting hundreds of admiring visitors. 

The display consists of some 25 or 30 beautiful Packard 
pianos and organs, showing the various grades and ex- 
hibiting many tasteful and elegant styles in cases. 

A somewhat sensational feature of the exhibit, and one 
that attracts marked attention, is a self-playing piano, 
manufactured, like all the others, in this city. 

One of many charms of the Packard pianos and organs 
is the superiority of their cases. These, in design and 
workmanship, are unsurpassed, and are wrought out in all 
the popular woods, mahogany, walnut, oak, ash and maple, 
the carving and ornamentation displaying the highest skill 
of artistic workmen. 

It is unnecessary to speak at length of the Packard or- 
gans. They have won for themselves world-wide fame, 
and have a market in every land. THe Packard piano, 
however, is a comparatively new instrument ; and hence it 
is not a matter of surprise that many Fort Wayne people 
have never seen one until to-day. The Packard piano, as 
now ready for the market, is declared by expert instrumen- 
talists to be the equal of any high-class piano made any- 
where. It is constructed by skilled artisans under the 
personal superintendence of one of the foremost piano 
builders of the world. In quality of tone, delicacy of ac- 
tion and excellence of structure the Packard {piano is un- 
surpassed. 

Messrs. Glenn Mills and Wm. Spiegel are in charge of 
the commodious warerooms, and it has been their pleasure 
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this afternoon to greet the throngs and display the merits 
of the various instruments, incidentally giving to each lady 
a souvenir of the auspicious occasion.— News, Fort Wayne. 
Ind. 





Weser’s Orchestra Attachment. 
ESER BROTHERS have made the announce- 

ment that they have now ready for inspection their 
wonderful orchestra combination for the piano. 
A representative of this paper was present one day last 
week at the first trial of this invention, and the musical 
effects are simply wonderful. Much has been said and 
written regarding the mandolin attachment which the 
Weser Brothers control as being the most realistic repro- 
duction of the peculiar tremolo effect so characteristic of 
the mandolin now on the market. 
In addition to this, and operated by a separate pedal, the 
orchestra combination is worked. The tonal effect of this 
latter is somewhat similar to that Hungarian instrument, 
the cymbalum. It is as susceptible and delicate in its 
shadings as the harp, and also closely reproduces the harp, 
with the difference of a more sustained and stronger tone. 
It would be impossible to describe the various effects which 
can be produced, or the facility with which each combina- 
tion can be worked in connection with the piano. Five 
pedals are used, and each one has a special function. 
Many months have been spent and much experimental 
work done to bring to its present satisfactory state this 
orchestra attachment, and it is a success. More will be 
said regarding it in a subsequent issue. 
It is on exhibition at the Weser warerooms, 524 to 52s 
West Forty-third street, this city, and a fine musical treat 
is in store for any who will call and inspect it. 
A Good One for the Pease. 

FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 18, 1806. 
Pease Piano Company, New York City: 
FEW years ago, when we were contemplating 
A the selection of a piano, our attention was directed to 
the Pease piano, and upon the representation of yout 
agents in our town, that ‘‘the Pease was a high grade in 
strument,” we purchased one at a cost of three hundred 
and fifty dollars ($350). 
The piano has given perfect satisfaction, and to-day we 
would not exchange it for any other or sell it for the 
amount paid. 
We feel after 10 years of constant use that a manufac- 
turer who makes an honest piano should be indorsed, and 
it is with pleasure we recommend to those desiring a per- 
fectly reliable piano to purchase the ‘‘ Pease.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
Wa ter S. Bowker, No. 4954 Willow street. 











in Town. 

MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 

York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of Tue Musicat Courier were 

W. W. Kimball, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Miner, Hume, Miner Company, Norfolk, Va. 

W. C. Burgess, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 

W. H. Rider, Kingston, N. Y. 

Edwin Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y. 

F. S. Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y. 

Geo. F. Hedges, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. T. Kent, Binghamton, N. Y. 

J. B. Woodford, N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Chandler, Lebanon, Pa. 

J. H. White, Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 

J. Howard, Wiley B. Allen Company, Portland, Ore. 

E. F. Droop, Washington, D, C. 

H. D. Sanders, Sanders & Stayman, Washington, D. C. 

E. V. Church, John Church Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Frank A. Lee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. Becht, Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, 
Iii. 


W. H. Parmenter, dealer in pianos, organs and small 
musical instruments, Toledo, Ohio, is reported to have given 
a chattel renewal for $400. 

—Mr. James E. Healy, of .Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, was in 
New England recently. 





PROSPERITY _ 


Comes first to the dealer 
who handles 
xp a WEAVER ORGANS, ——-—_ 


Fall in line. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 








YORK, PA., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, November 21, 1806. | 
T is an old and proved principle that every man is 
adapted to some particular occupation, be it a profession, 
a merchant, a banker, a salesman or what not. Thesalesman 
must have certain qualifications to be successful, and when 
those qualities are proved he becomes at once a valuable 
man to the manufacturer. The word salesman is more 
particularly referred to in this connection. These remarks 
apply with equal significance to all the gentlemen who are 
eminent in the piano trade as noted traveling salesmen, 
and were brought to mind by meeting Charles Becht last 
Saturday evening in front of the hotel that has the honor 
of being a next door neighbor to the office of Tue Musica. 
Courier. 

It is not from Mr. Becht that one acquires a knowledge 
of his ability, but from the people who are fortunate 
enough to secure his services. Mr. Becht is too modest 
to boast. Modesty is one of his besetting sins. He would 
not like such a statement to be made, but as he does not 
know of it there can be no harm in stating the fact. All 
his friends know it is true, and the few who do not know 
him must take our word for it. : 

Now, if the above is not true how can the fact that he 
brought home with him numerous orders for the Smith & 
Barnes piano be accounted for? Particularly in these 
times? 

Even the fact that he carried a wad of orders in his in- 
side vest pocket was not drawn out of him, but came 
direct from one of the concerns, the Smith & Barnes 
Piano Company, which, as everyone already knows, is one 
of the largest, as it is one of the most successful, concerns 
in the country. 

Mr. Becht was not boastful ; he simply said he had done 
a good business, and was more disposed to attribute his 
success to the merits and easy selling qualities of the 
Smith & Barnes piano than to any inherent ability of his 
own. 

But a truce to these remarks. The best wishes that can 
be offered to the trade are that each and every one of them 
may be as successful as the Smith & Barnes Piano Com- 
pany and each and every one of them be able to secure as 
good a road salesman as Charley Becht. If the business is 
to be had it can be attained by the same methods. 

How a small typographical error can change the sense of 
a line! For instance, in the article headed ‘*‘ The J. A. 
Norris Company, of Chicago,” in the last issue, on page 48, 
there appeared a sentence which read ‘‘ The second floor 
consists of a large open space for parlors and a small re- 
ception room.” Change the word for to four and you have 
it as originally written. This will not, however, prevent 
the J. A. Norris Company from selling just as many pianos, 
nor prevent it from having four beautifully decorated par- 
lors, a large open room for general stock and a private re- 
ception room on the second floor. 

A good salesman is never at a loss for a position, at 
least for any length of time. There may circumstances 
arise that will temporary deprive one of a place, or there 
may be differences of opinion as to methods of doing busi- 
ness which will separate the salesman and the principal, 
but in the long run a good salesman may confidently rely 
on securing employment, because he is, after all, the founda- 
tion of success, the retail salesman for the retail house and 
the wholesale salesman for the wholesale concern. Mr. 
J. A. Norris understands this matter thoroughly; therefore 
when Mr. Theodore Fischel came to Chicago he immedi- 
ately offered Mr. Fischel the use of his offices for his head- 
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Braumuller Pianos. 
ONE PACTORY, ONE GRADE. 


The highest development of 
modern piano making. Every 
feature of the instrument first 
class. The most expensive 


Action and material. Send for 
latest Catalogue. 
BRAUMULLER CO., 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York. —_ mw 








quarters and finally secured his services. There is no 
doubt of Mr. Fischel’s ability as a salesman. He makes 
friends and retains his old ones, he has had a great many 
years’ experience with some of the best and largest houses 
in this country, and can show letters from all of them testi- 
fying to their satisfaction with his work. 

Mr. Fischel since living in this city has become so much 
attached to it that he prefers to work here to any other 
place. His new engagement will therefore be gratifying 
to him and it is hoped will be equally satisfactory to the 
new house. It can be said he has everything in his favor 
—a large acquaintance, a magnificent line of pianos—and 
unless unforeseen obstacles are encountered his success is 
already assured. eee 


has been seen to enter the place and depart therefrom, ac- 
companied by a roomy satchel, many times before he was 
discovered with the stolen instruments in his possession. 
Lyon & Healy will see to it that Mr. Jones, or whatever he 
may be, is deprived of his opportunities for some time to 
come. 

It must be acknowledged that the recent styles of upright 
pianos received from the Knabe factory by Lyon & Healy 
in a semi-colonial design are very handsome. It is also 
observable that the selections of wood are quite remarka- 
ble—some, in fact, truly unique. This same piano is 
| shown in mahogany, white mahogany, rosewood, birch, 

walnut, bird’s eye maple, Hungarian ash and in an ebo- 
nized case. One can take his choice ; they are all hand- 
some. ane 


There is not a man living that enjoys a joke more | 


thoroughly than Mr. J. V. Steger. To hear him talk of 
the doings of the town of Columbia Heights during the 
last week or two is as good as reading one of the articles 
in Nye and Reilly's almanac. The fun began when Mr. 
Butler, the superintendent of the Smith & Nixon factory, 
circulated a petition among the residents to incorporate the 
place. The necessary meetings were held, with Mr. But- 
ler as presiding officer, until last Thursday night, when at 
a town meeting the question arose as to the future name. 
Several names were suggested, among them being Stegers, 
Smith & Nixon, Stegerville and Columbia Heights. When 
the ballots were gathered and counted it was found that 
the name Stegers had received 45 votes and the name 
Smith & Nixon had received 9 votes, the latter number 
being just the number of citizens employed in the Smith 
& Nixon factory. The name Stegers, having by far the 
majority, was adopted and the necessary papers are now 
being prepared which will incorporate the town of Stegers, 
formerly Columbia Heights. There has been an imme- 
diate boom in real estate and lots have changed hands in 
great numbers already atimproved prices. Mr. Steger is 


| deserving of this honor. 


It is necessary to add as a matter of history that, in con- 
sequence of the above facts as given, nine citizens of what 
must now be called the town of Stegers are thrown out of 
employment by the closing of the Smith & Nixon factory. 
This, we believe, was the entire force. 

It may be a trifle hasty to say that these nine citizens 
are out of employment, as it seems to your correspondent 
that he heard a rumor to the effect that the Steger factory 
had just increased its force by nine. The fact, however, 
that the Smith & Nixon factory is closed remains. 


** * 


It has probably occurred to many that there has been, 
after all that has been done, a very limited amount of de- 
velopment in these United States, and that under normal 
conditions far more musical instruments could be produced 
and sold without harm to existing manufacturers. But 
under present circumstances it may not be pleasant to 
know that capable men are beginning to compete with 
these same manufacturers, and that, judging by their suc- 
cess so far, although only comparatively just established, 
are liable to become live factors in the business. 

For instance, there is Mr. Leopold Avisus, who has been 
making pianos for some time over on the west side in the 
same building with the now defunct Russell Piano Com- 
pany. Mr. Avisus has just purchased the entire stock and 
fixtures, including the machinery, of the Russell Piano 
Company, has taken possession, and from one floor is now 
occupying four. This meansprogress. Mr. Avisus makes 
an excellent piano, and has secured orders for his instru- 
ments in lots of 50 from responsible parties ; it is also 
worthy of note that he has refused an order for 800 from one 
solid house because the price did not suit him. There is 
consolation in this latter part, even if the existence of a 
new competitor has to be acknowledged. 

The man that has the stamina to refuse an offer such as 
the one just referred to, and who has sufficient faith in 
himself and his goods to resist such a temptation, must 
be looked upon as not so dangerous a competitor after all. 

The only thing to be considered is that Mr. Avisus is 
a skillful and experienced piano manufactur, having been 
brought up tothe business from a child, and in this way, 
and because he is an economical manager, may be a men- 
ace to a few of less practical or economic knowledge 
who might be named. 

** * 

We have had the pleasure of a visit this week from Mr. 
H. B, Fischer, who is making quite an extensive trip ; also 
from Gen. Julius J. Estey, on his way home from St. Louis, 
and from Mr. James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, 
who is making a roundabout tour of his customers. Other 
visitors were Mr. R. M. Eppstein, who has just left for one 
of his successful trips through Pennsylvania for the Kim- 
ball Company ; Mr. Herman Leonard, of New York, and 
Mr. . S. Hockett, of Cincinnati. 

ee 


Lyon & Healy report the arrest of a man giving the 


name (probably assumed) of John R. Jones, who was | 
caught stealing cornets. It is more than likely that this | 


scheme to appropriate other people’s property on the part 
of this same man has been going on for some time, as he 


Story & Clark—and designated in this way means both 
the piano and the organ companies—will open immediately 
a store for the sale of their instruments at Des Moines, Ia. 
It will be under the management of Mr. F. O. Evans, and 
will even be run in his name. 

Mr. E. H. Story has just returned from a short business 
trip through a portion of the East, and reports excellent 
success at every point touched. Not a single failure.to se- 
cure orders. 

Mr. Melville Clark is now at home in his new house on 
West Monroe street. This house is said to be something 
entirely original. It was designed and built under direc- 
tion of Story & Clark's designer and skillful architect, Mr. 
Marston. 

Mr. Carl Wagoner is again back from Europe, and, as 
Mr. Clark says, crying for goods, the trade over there being 
phenomenal. 








Becht East. 
HARLES BECHT, representing the Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company, of Chicago, is here after 
making a Southwestern and Southern tour. He can be 
seen at the New Amsterdam Hotel, Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-first street, during the week. 








Geo. N. Rockwell’s Answer. 

HE Musrcat Courter is in receipt of a letter 
from George Noyes Rockwell referring to his connec- 
tion with the Guernsey Brothers, of Scranton, Pa., matter 
published in last week's issue. Mr. Rockwell’s letter is of 
a libelous nature, so it is not printed herewith, but in it he 
says that his connection with A. B. Herrington’s suit 
against the Guernsey Brothers was only as an employé of 

the firm, and that he was called to testify in the suit. 





Special Notice. , 
FTER December 1, 1896, the office of J. & C. 
A Fischer will be removed from their present location, 
No. 110 Fifth avenue, to 417 West Twenty-eighth street, 
where all letters, telegrams and all communications should 
be addressed. 

The retail warerooms will remain in their present loca- 
tion until February 1, 1897, after which date they will be 
located at No. 33 Union Square west, between Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth streets, in the building known as the 
Decker Building. Yours truly, J. & C. Fiscner. 

[The gist of this was published in last week's Musica 
Courter. } 











Kurtzmann Correction. 
Was Not Closed Two Years. 


N recording some of the improvements in com- 
[ mercial circles that had been brought about by McKin- 
ley's election, a few days ago, the Mews incorrectly stated 
| that the piano factory of Kurtzmann & Co. had started up 

after being closed for two years. The fact was that the 
| works did not close until last April. The firm employs 140 
;men. Mr. Kurtzmann foresaw the outcome of the election 
| and had made arrangements to supply the rush that fol- 
lowed it. He has shipped four carloads since last Tuesday 
| and is now filling an order for 100 more instruments.— 
Buffalo News. 











ANTED at once, a first-class salesman for floor or out- 
side work. Address ‘‘ Boston,” care Musicat CourRiER 
Company, Union square, West, New York. 








‘The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs, Softstop. 

‘Certainty. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 


‘*What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘*The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, November 21, 1896. 4 


HE weather this week has run through all the 
changes known, from summer heat to winter cold 
and snow. 

Business seems to be slowly but surely advancing in the 
right direction, and a fine holiday trade is expected from 
present indications. 

A number of the manufacturers are getting out new 
styles, several of which would have been seen in the ware- 
rooms to-day but the stormy weather prevented their being 
shipped from the factories. 

xe # 


Early next week the Merrill Piano Company will have 
its new style grand at the Boylston street wareroom. The 
company expected to show it to-day, but has been delayed 
by the rain. 

The Merrills will also show next week their new scale M, 
which they expect will become a great favorite with the 


trade. enne 


At the Vose factory they are running full time with a 
full force of men; in fact, in some departments they are 
running overtime. 

Orders seem to flow in with a regularity that is almost 
monotonous. Ten,twelve, fourteen, twenty a day soon 


roll up into a hundred. 
*nx# # 


Chickering & Sons have recently made a new agency in 
Virginia, the Hume, Miner Company, of Richmond, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, now handling the Chickering piano 
in that section. 

They report that business improves with them, and the 
prospects for the winter seem fine. 

*# 2 # 


Mr. Henry L. Mason has recently been on a trip to 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Philadelphia 





and New York. He visited the dealers in the various 
cities and found the prospects for business very bright. 


sn #e# 


Mr. S. A. Gould, manager of the Estey Company, 
has been adding to the decorations of the window this week 
by the addition of two fine palms anda large flowering 
plant. This was just what was needed to set off the beauty 
of the cases of the instruments displayed. The plants are 
set in artistic Japanese baskets, the pale gray and green 
tones of which harmonize perfectly with the surroundings. 


*# e*# # * 


The Hallet & Davis Piano Company has also a fine win- 
dow display this week. A new bright green carpet with 
one of its World’s Fair pianos makes an attractive window. 
The piano has an elaborate case of Mexican mahogany with 
painted panelsandends. This, with a music cabinet and 
the World’s Fair diploma, constitutes the decoration. 


*# 2 & 


The McPhail Piano Company is another factory where 
they are running full time, full force and working even- 
ings. 

In one day of the present week they had orders for 23 
pianos, and the total for the week was 65. A good 
week’s showing. eees 

Orders coming in every day—16 to-day was the report of 
the Emerson Piano Company. 

Mr. E. S. Payson is now on his way home, and is prob- 
ably at Pittsburg to-day. 

een ned 


Mr. W. H. Poole will start on a Western trip immedi- 
ately after Thanksgiving. He will visit all his agents for 
the first time since last January. 

The Poole Piano Company has added new workmen in 
all the departments, its increasing business necessitating 
an increased force. 

** *& * 

Norris & Hyde have been getting out some clever ad- 
vertising cards for the use of their agents. The pictures 
are droll and likely to catch the attention. 

They also have a paper doll that stands alone, that is 
the cleverest of all, and the one most likely to be preserved, 
particularly where there are children in the family. 

Mr. C. A. Hyde was called to Erie, Pa.,on Thursday by 
the serious illness of his father. 


se e# ee * 


Nothing more has been decided about the trade dinner, 











The highest possible standard in Tone 
and Workmanship. 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





excepting that it will take place about the middle of De- 
cember, and members will be at liberty to invite guests. 
*n # * 


**Ad.”? in Boston ‘* Globe.”’ 


GREAT CHANCE FOR A GOOD IN- 
VESTMENT. — Well-established piano 
manufacturing business, first-class plant 
and facilities for making 20 pianos per 
week, either a syndicate or private par- 
ties who would invest $5,000 to $10,000 can 
purchase the stock in course of construc- 
tion, amounting to $22,000, payable $10,000 
cash and balance in pianos ; the premises, 
now in good running order, will be rented 
at $1,500 per annum, with machinery in- 
cluded ; there is a good demand for the pi- 
anos, anda large profit can be made ; pres- 
ent owner retiring from business on ac- 
count of ill health ; the books can be seen, 
showing a profit of $25,000 annually. For 


further particulars address JOHN PAT- 
ERSON, 79a Cherrier street, Montreal, 
Canada. 








Notice to the Trade. 
TTENTION is called to the following extract 
from a decree of perpetual injunction issued under 
date of October 12, 1896, by his honor, Judge Joseph Mc- 
Kenna of the Ninth Circuit, Northern District of California, 
in our case v. the Zeno Mauvais Music Company : 

It is ordered, adjudged and decreed, by the court, that the copy- 
right referred to in complainant’s bill, being copyright of the 
United States, granted unto Charles E. Trevathan, and assigned to 
the complainant herein, by assignment dated February 18, 1896, is a 
good and valid copyright, and that said Trevathan was the original 
author and composer of the words and music of the song covered 
thereby ; and that said defendant has infringed the said copyright 
and upon the exclusive rights under the same 

It is further ordered, adjudged and decreed that the respondent, 
the Zeno Mauvais Music Company, its officers, agents, servants, at- 
torneys, workmen and employés, and each of them and all persons 
acting for and on behalf of said respondent, be and they are hereby 
forever and perpetually enjoined and restrained from copying, pub- 
lishing, selling or offering for sale the copyrighted song and musical 
composition entitled May Irwin’s Bully Song, as copyrighted and 
published by the complainant herein, and from publishing, selling 
or offering for sale the alleged song and musical composition en- 
titled the New Bully, or any colorable imitation of the song and mu- 
ic alcomposition entitled May Irwin's Bully Song, whether of words 
or music or both. 

WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

NOVEMBER 14, 1896. Boston, New York, Chicago. 








The Schreiber Patent Duplex Reso- 
nator. 
(From the London MUSICAL COURIER, November 5, 1896.) 


HE Schreiber Resonator Company, Limited, held 
" at its new and handsome 





an ‘‘ opening reception 
premises at 80 Wigmore street on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 29. Before a large audience, consisting of professional 
and amateur musicians and representatives of the press, 
the merits of the Schreiber duplex resonator for pianos 
were thoroughly tested. It was generally admitted that 
this resonator was a most simple yet effectual invention to 
improve and enrich the tone qualities of pianos. Attention 
may be drawn to the fact that this resonator will also be a 
valuable adjunct to old and worn pianos. It can be easily 
affixed in a few seconds to instruments of any size. 





7 ANTED—tTraveling position with manufacturer, by reliable 
man of experience, who can sell goods. At present manager 
of large house. A. L. B.. care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 


MADE AND SOLD TO 


GEO. PP. BEHNT 
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ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


THE TRADE ONLY BY 


¢ COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 
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Strauch Bros: 


High Grade 


Piano Actions, 
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THE PERFECTED PRODUCT OF EXPERIENCE, 





GIVE THE GREATEST SATISFACTION AND RESULTS 


Used in High Grade Pianos Only. 


Indorsed by the LEADING MUSICAL ARTISTS and CRITICS, 
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PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. 





NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION. 





30 days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 
according to amount of orders. 


Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders. 
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VIOLIN Bows. 
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” lack ” , ” . " ” " ” ” 2 , ‘ | 





Brasil, Natural Color polished. Ebony Frog, German Silver lined and mounted, Goldfish Slide, G. S. Eye, Ebony Screw with 


2 German Silver Rings 
Brasil, Imitation Snakewood polished, Ebony Frog, German Siiver iined and mounted, Goldfish Slide, G. S. Eye, Ebony Sc rew 


with 2 German Silver Rings, 
Brasil, Natural Spied eg meey Frog, ‘German Silver lined and mounted, Goldfish Slide, Goldfish Eye, ‘Ebony Screw 
erman Silver Rings 

Brasil, Natural Color polished, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined and mounted, Goldfish Slide, Goldfish Eye, ‘Ebony Screw with 
2 German Silver Rings, Leather Ta ping 

Brasil, Natural Color poli bony Frog, rman Silver lined and mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye in German Silver Ring, 
Ebony Screw with 2 German 5 ted Rings 

Brasil, innenee Snakewood polished, y Frog, German Silver lined and mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye in German Silver 

g, Ebony ae ri 2 Shapes Silver Rin; ngs 

Brasil, Novus ct bony Frog, German S Iver. dined and mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye in German 
Silver Ring, Ebony af hn with 2 German Silver Rings 

Brasil, Natural Color polished, Ebony Frog, German Bilver ‘ined and mounted, ‘trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye in German 
Silver Ring, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver a in Boxes. 

Brasil, Natural Color polished, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined and mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye in Ge rman 
Silver Ring, Ebony go with 3 | German Silver Rings, Velvet Wrapping, in Boxes 

Brasil, Imitation Snakewood — y Frog, German Silver lined and - pee trimmed Goidfish Slide and Eye in 

rman Silver Ring, Ebony hm wo A 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxe 
Brasil, Natural Color — Ebony Frog, German Silver lined and mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye in German 
Silver Ring, Ebony Screw with 2 cae Wee Silver Rings and Pitch Pi n Boxes 

Brasil, Imitation Snakewood polished, ew Bin! \~—, Silver lined an ‘mee, ‘trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye in 
German Silver Ring, G. S. Ca utton, in Boxe 

Brasil, Soess Color polished, Bone Frog, red trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in 

Brasil, Imitation Snakewood polished, Bone Frog, red trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver 


in Boxes 
[Brasil, lmitetion Ebony polished, Bone Frog, Copper Eye, trimmed ‘Goldfish Slide, Ebony Serew | ‘with 2 German Silver 
Rings, in Boxes . ’ ‘ . . . 
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PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, ‘ 
Correspondence 
President. 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. solicited, 
Go? Yo? 





Our Instruments 


at retail of our es- 


Our Factory | 


of the largest and most completely 
facilities 


is one : 
; f : can be obtained 
equipped in the world, and our 


tablished agents only. 
New York Ci 
ew York City. 


Established 1867. 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East (4th St, 


ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scro!! Sawing, Engraving 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


#FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use 


UNION 
SQUARE, 




















Illustrated Catalogue upon application 





RGANS, 


| 


an ati Ge 
'ACIER F 
<< OND 
ab POUR pianos “YN 
CUALITE GARANY 
Met G 


TEN a GuILLEAD™ 
LAVieRsalTEh 


oO M6. 
GARANTIRI 


AUS VORZUGLICHSTEM PATENT 
GUSSSTAHLDRAHT 


LE AGENTS 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Mulheim-on-Rhine. 
MUSIC WIRE 


Ri ENT § STE, 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York, 


whe HAMMACHER, ene 
NEW YORK 


“Adler” - - 


Music Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS. 





is the latest novelty in Boxes with 





Simplest Construction. 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory. 


“Adler 


these a antages, 1s the in- 





strument of the present and 


ss the future for the American 


TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 


’ market 





STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 










EMERSON PIANO CO., 


NEW YORK: 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 
CHICAGO; 


| 22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, 
| 57 Little West 12th Street, 


New 


York. 


BOSTON : 
116 Boylston Street. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 


CUNNINGHAM 


PIANO, 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


“ffic Capen Pianos. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, HN. ¥. 


SI" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are net represented. 


92 Fifth Avenue. 215 Wabash Avenue. 





A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
IN EVERY 
- RESPECT. . 
Ld 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOQUE AND 
TERRITORY. 


* * * * * 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBIOCAGO, Iris. 


Tas BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED.) 














CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 














452 & 454 West 13th Street, 
| 





Alto, Tenor or Bass? 





DO YOU SING Serato, 


ALL music written, fe 
Played as Written, 


or whatever range, is 


the 


Whatever your voice 


exactly suited to it by use of 


“The NORRIS & HYDE 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 








Warr" FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 
PIANO HAROWARE, 


Avenue D and lith Street, 
NEW YORK 





NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. 
work, strong and durable 
No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 

DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 


Perfect in aED 








** Eufonia’’ Zither 


: , has a fuller, softer and more 
y , 
pee ee ey a we dious tone than all other 
and durability, all ‘ - ert Zithers in consequence 
& | its peculiar construction. 


my own production The ' *Eufonia” Zither has for 


that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoendach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


Also Genuine Italian Strings 
MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 
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Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “*g3sF.s7"*" 


$b 
Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York; 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, pores FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


% pn wo as) — « 
- THOROUGHLY First-class A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT. . 


ze —E 
—aet APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTEL.&= 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, ... =24%Os-.: 


¢. tars STECK 

















SCE 















Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durabiltty, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& 0. FISCHER, 


sanaalie Grand and Upright Pianos. 
STEGER PIANOS, |—---"°°° “VER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUF, 


STUART PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


107 W. Canton St.. Beston. Mass. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Suxp ror Our New CataLocug, 




















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR iinsm: ORGAN 
PIANO STYLE 
WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs ‘and is far ahead of the 
processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


| | More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HE. LEAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


oo SI NG ER. PEASE PIANO co. MANUFACTURER OF 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. rere oe eae oor fh AN (IS CONNOR aged hope PIANOS, 
CER PIAN r | j Southern aha cary ony doe cITY. 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, SomIOCAGo. INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 East 42p STREET. 
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HAMMACHER, € 


PIANO"ORGAN 
BATERIALS 4h OOLS 


Senn or 


1 oy a , ‘, 
A CSS UPON 9 
ee 








CATALOG =F SBLICATION. 





CHASE BAUS. PIANO CU, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manifacturers. 


ee our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 
£ The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat o1 





dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURM, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW Yor EF. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “sew vor. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


INTORPORATED 1895 




















PACTORY @ OFFICE 


(O17 @ PEACH STS 


Erne, Fae, 
KRANICH & BACH SY me FOSTER PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- MANUFACTURED BY 


tennial Exhibition, 1576, and are admitted to be the most 
« 
FOSTER & CO., 


Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
i ustrate atal f 
ROO UESsATIaH WW. FT. 





yuar: 
five years. G2" Il) d Catalogue furnished on applica- 
n. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d st., New York. 


BAUER PIANOS.) raz anpzrsow Piano. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereems: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Fastery: 1026 te 1036 Dunning Street, 





——MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Ceatury Piano Co., 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Exvizasetu Street.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


WILLIAM TONE & BRO,, 4°" O>gd pee sos cosets. ey Ame oe, EW Tome 


Staid Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO,“ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw DToRrz 


COR, MOTT ST., 














4 THER 


ANDERSON & NEWTON 


PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 





There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, tone 


or action there is none better 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found nly in the * CROWN ” Pianos 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 


THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, anc is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any | 
tone from theinstrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 











CHICAGO, ILL. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Cor: Waeninarcaeo, v.84." |§ Appleton Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Digloma D’/Tonnewr and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 
























Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


YJ A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 

Yf able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or with a 
clock work which also can be used as yoy | power for child- 

_ s toys, a. The one ———- =, equaling = 

oncert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering o 

sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and HIGHEST AWARD Chicago a i808 for Violing, Violas Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where cere an los. 

accords and ia = heard se wag A and = senceee vet. 

Vibrations of the strings are regula ngenious J F &B s 

mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as wall as a piano. OHN RIEDRICH RO., Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 

Patented in most countries. 


CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan aes hare Vieux MAKERS & REPAIRERS | 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 






















BSTABLISHED 1846. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 








T 
~ 4 = 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, G. G. RODER, 
Koniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. LEIPSIC, Germany, , 
Music Engraving 
: 3 
didasiadhedhhe ae and Printing, 
For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the Lithography and 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. Typography, 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- — 
hi Begs to invite Music Houses 1 
mans 1p. 3 : : to apply for Estimates of " 
Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser Manuscripts to be engraved 
Tuba, Corsepran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal ar 
conditions. — 
sees = 





enn ts = LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


ORCAN BUILDERS, 


( ‘Pp ice Li iditiie 
318 & 320 East 39th St., _ Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four mariuals ; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


AAG L COLE 850K) wyy orev... 
VENEERS, wie HRA 


And Importers of BEA DE? 
you can get it at about the same 


FANCY WOODS, earns See 
426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River,| , OMILLER ORGAN Co.) 
NEW YORK. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 








FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 































The most 
a EU PHONIABA. 
sus S CHWANDER playable OLD VIOLINS Self-Playing — 
Pianoforte Actions |= “nae |Splendidly Imitated, em 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. | “ejgrqon ees "| row won a 
an memes ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, bearing the me 


HERRBURGER- SCH WANDER & SON, Gera-R G ny. | stamp of the 


Full, round tone, a ow a music, and greatest | genuine old Leipziger Musikwerke 


PARIS AND NEw YORK. 





“ WILLIAM TONK & — " durabiite x a inctrameste warranted. The | masters’ in- «+ Euphonika,”’ 
WARREN ST., ” EW YORK, “KALO " has forty-eight steel tongues, | struments L 
’ etal music disk and mechanism. . EIPZIG, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. i en cade peep dang Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 





New Vor« Factory: 88, 90, 9 Lincoln Ave. 










best English Gut 
to Ap. had from alli 
tanding. 


EP ey 
dealers of BOEHM 
WUNDERLICH & co, | CLARINETS and FLUTES, "overs, 


Manufacturers of Musical G. ULLMANN, Aderf in Saxon 
Instruments and Strings, | Catalogue gratis. . GE RMAN 3 
EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 

Sachsen, Germany. 











R. W. Tanner & Son ™i-ce ©, REINWARTH, 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE. PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


Dolgeville, N. ¥. Bet ween 29d and 88d Sta, BW YORK. 


























s* 


Ss 
of 
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WESSELL, NICKEL £GROSS| WESER BROS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OP — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBWY YoRBe. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833, Manufactured by C.F, MARTIN & C0. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countr They enjoy a world-wide | 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, | Mr. WM. SC ee | MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRE Mk. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. is LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LU T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding ali 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 
ceceece DEPOT AT ... 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 





A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT 
A LOW PRICE. 


ii. 
THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
i pinot Ree, ‘od Boulevard, 
ww ~NEW YORK. 

















ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
-«. Grands. 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 








One of the greatest estab- 
i lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 
The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
* application. 














Established 1852. 


OTTO a 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 





IrvVvOoRYVTON, CONN. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


TONE UNEXCELLED. TH : C0 i VE RS 7 FINISH PERFECT. 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 








a! al 
x4 + 
Send for Will not 


Spring, Warp, 


Illustrated 





Twist nor 
Catalogue. Break. 
* * 


RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, |39 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. «. Flue and Reed. °. * Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


FPIPrH ORGAN 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 

















Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 





Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 

pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
| country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in al! its appointments. 


Everything is imported and purchased direct; the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 
Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and "Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 


Memzcace.KURTZMANN 
ave oven rime) PIANOS, 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers,| C, KURTZMANN & C0,, 








MANUFACTURERS, 


MS PH 526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 
- HA PAINTER & EWING, 
MK PIANOs L 


PIANOS. 




















For 57 years— made on honor—sold on merit 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. ne 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 








WRITE FOR TERMS. IN THE 
ACCORDEON 

A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Grench jo sho toven- 

KOERNER, in Gera 


Reuss (Germany 
Phe belly needs n« 
longer brass tip ings 
on the corners, but is 
made out of UNE 
piece of leather, in 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process ihe cor 
ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
ed off and give a 


S . S I d el t " 1 t ind 
Upright Piano Actions, | traiticimas tern innrment’ which war sheielore named 





BOSTON. 





STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











la ‘THE INDESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES.” The 
STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


Guenther ) Acc te are most cate known, 
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STHINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. W arerooms an d Off j ces: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 2 l 5 to 221 WA BASH AVE., CH ICAGO, I a. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALFRED DOLGE: & SON 


—->- HIGHEST AWARD eo 


—— ORM —— 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
CovVERED Wits FINE HarRHR. 


READS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 








hammer 
covering 
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K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Colombian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 110-112 East 13th Street, a Ew Torte. 


STORY mass STARR PIANOS, 


& AND Noted for Perfection In 


CLARK CREASES. itp diaceiaaminaanaaaaed 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and 6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 











